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NUMERICAL NOTATION ON GREEK VASES 


(PLATES 1-6) 


Ma of the vases of Greek times found in the Athenian Agora? carry 
numerical notations, ordinarily incised, which seem to indicate capacity, price 
or weight. The methods of counting, calculating and measuring exemplified in these 
notations are various and may often reflect not only individual differences among the 
Athenians themselves but sometimes non-Attic usages, where a slave or resident-alien 
made the notation, or where an imported pot was marked before its arrival in Athens.’ 
In spite of its informal nature, and partly because of it, this material makes a valuable 
supplement to the mass of evidence on numerical notation presented in the admirable 
articles of M. N. Tod.° 

The Agora material is here divided into three main categories: A. indications of 
capacity (1-61); B. price marks (62-70); C. indications of tare and net weight 
(71-78). Such a division will, it is hoped, make for some clarity amid the variety of 
notational methods, despite the attendant disadvantages: in some cases where a pot 
has two different types of inscription it must occur in two of the categories; in 
other cases the inscription may be too fragmentary or indefinite to allow of certain 
assignment to a particular category. Such examples are placed together with the 
certain ones which they most resemble. Still another type of material, numerical 
notations made not on complete pots but on sherds (79-95), is treated in a separate 
section, which is followed by several examples not immediately susceptible of eluci- 
dation (96-103). 

Because the interpretation will often seem arbitrary in a specific case, it is perhaps 
desirable to outline the process of thought followed with various types of inscriptions. 
That any of the inscriptions which have repeated symbols is a number is immediately 
obvious. When that number is carefully recorded on the neck or shoulder of a jar 
in a place where it is immediately visible, there is a strong presumption that the number 


1 This study was undertaken during the tenure of a fellowship under the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation, which made work in Athens possible. Thanks are due also to the 
American School of Classical Studies, and in particular to the field director and staff of the exca- 
vations of the Athenian Agora, both for publication permission and for assistance and facilities of 
all sorts. 

2 Marks made by scratching, however, because of their informal nature, may most often be 
attributed to the owner, and perhaps sometimes to a middleman like the retail seller. The manu- 
facturer of the jar is more likely to guarantee his goods with marks that are less casual and admit 
of less tampering, i. e. marks made before firing, by stamps, incision, or by painting. 

8 Cf, B.S.A., XLV, 1950, pp. 126 ff., where references to earlier articles will be found. 
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is related in some way to the jar or its contents. If the jar is complete and it can be 
shown that the number actually does express the capacity, for instance, in terms of 
an ancient unit known to have been used for that type of vessel, there is a strong 
probability that other similar numbers, similarly located, even on small fragments of 
similar vessels, have a similar significance. This probability is strengthened when 
the number uses as its unit the initial of a unit of capacity. That is, [1 may be five of 
anything, but just as MHF is seven drachmae and [22 is seven staters, so (at least 
when they appear ona jar) it is highly likely that ™XX is seven choes and IKK is seven 
kotylai. There is naturally an element of uncertainty in the interpretation of all 
inscriptions where the complete pot is not preserved to bear it out, but it has seemed 
best to make the interpretations on the basis of similarities, wherever possible, and 
leave for the last category of inexplicables only those pieces which do not tie in with 
the regular practice. 

Most of the material included here belongs to the 5th and 4th centuries B.c. and 
may be so dated by shape and fabric even when found in an irrelevant context. One 
piece (1) is of the 7th century B.c. and one (96) is of the early Roman period; ten (24, 
25, 31, 35, 38, 39, 40, 53, 75, 83) are certainly of the Hellenistic period; four (20, 
28, 73, 81) may be Hellenistic or earlier. All acrophonic numerals recognizable as 
such are included, except (1) single letters which most often can not be identified 
with certainty as numerals, and (2) a small group of ‘ shopping lists’ with numbers 
of items. These latter add nothing to our knowledge of numerals and belong to a 
separate undertaking. Not all of the inscriptions are illustrated; it may be assumed, 
however, that where the illustration is not included the inscription presents no diffi- 
culties of reading. That is, the illustrated inscriptions are those which present some 
problems in reading or those which seem to be representative or illustrative of a type. 


A. INDICATIONS OF CAPACITY. 


The majority of the following examples are plain unglazed storage amphorae 
or fragments of such jars. Wherever possible the capacity of the jar itself or, in the 
case of fragments that preserve sufficient indication of shape, of a closely similar jar 
has been measured as a rough check on the interpretation of the notations. Since, 
for the most part, the possible variations in the size of the standard units will not 
affect this rough check, the generally accepted metrical equivalents of Hultsch * 
are used: 


oxybaphon =  .0684 liters 
kotyle (4 oxybapha)= .2736 “ 


* Griechische und romische Metrologie, 1882, p. 703. These measures are liquid measures except 
for the kotyle, which is the unit of both wet and dry, and the choinix, which may also have been 
used for liquids under another name. See below, under 60. In the Roman period the large liquid 
measure was the amphora, which held eight choes and was equal to a Roman cubic foot. 
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choinix (4 kotylai) — 1.094 “ 
Cnoustlz-kotylal) == 3.283.“ 
ie itetca ti 2choes ) ===39. 390. <! 


Complete justification is not always given for interpreting notations as indications 
of capacity. The decision was sometimes based on general likelihood, sometimes on 
the greater frequency of capacity notations and on the use of less ambiguous symbols 
for price and weight. What may seem in some cases to be an arbitrary interpretation 
of meaningless scratches is based on the close comparison of the doubtful case with 
meaningful examples, with regard to the type of jar, location of the graffito on the 
jar and details of context. The various methods of notation are presented in order of 
increasing complication. This is, of course, not the same as chronological order, as 
will be seen by comparing the brief note of context date accompanying all examples 
where the circumstances of finding are relevant for the dating of the piece. 

In the simplest of these methods only strokes are used, without further indication 
of the unit employed than is implicit in the size of the jar. Presumably, each time the 
unit-measure was emptied into the jar a stroke was made, so that the total number of 
strokes represents the total number of unit-measures which the jar would hold. 


1. Neck of a large decorated amphora. PI. 1. 
PAi73o00 7th century iB.C. 
Incised: ] Ill 


Without either the complete jar or the complete inscription there can be no consideration of 
units, but this is indubitably a number of the tallying sort and so probably an indication of capacity. 


2. Neck of Chian amphora. 
P 11068. Early 5th century B.c. 


Incised on handle: = 


Similar complete Chian amphorae of a somewhat later time hold seven Athenian choes.* 
Despite ‘the evidence which makes the twelve-chous metretes the large liquid unit, the ordinary 
amphora of Greek as well as Roman times is more likely to hold eight choes.* This fact combines 
with the 7:8 ratio of Chian and Athenian coins to persuade us that the Chian standard chous also 
stood in a 7:8 ratio with the Athenian chous. These jars would then hold eight Chian, or seven 
Athenian, choes. On this pot the informal indication of capacity would then be the work of the 
Athenian purchaser, probably for a re-use of the jar. 


3. Semi-glazed krater. 
P 21930. Mid 5th century B.c.; Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 88, no. 86, pl. 32. 


Incised under the base: IIIIIIII 
The capacity is eight choinikes. This vessel may have been used as a mixing bowl for some 
combination of dry foods that were measured by the choinix. It was marked, perhaps, by the cook 


5 V. Grace, Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 296; Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, p. 182. 
¢ This generalization is based on as yet unpublished measurements of jars in the Agora. 
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so that as it sat upside down on the shelf he could tell by a quick glance if it was big enough for a 
particular recipe. 


4, Pithos shoulder and rim fragment. 

P 13869. Early 5th century B.c. 

Incised on neck: IIIII 

Although no comparable pithoi are preserved complete, so that their capacity may be measured, 
we must assume as unit either the large liquid measure (eight or twelve choes) or the large dry 
measure (48 choinikes). 


Two other fragments on which the inscriptions are incomplete may use this same 
method : 


5. Amphora neck fragment. 
P 9242. 5th century B.c., last quarter. 
Incised: ] III] i.e. four or more choes. 


6. Amphora neck fragment. 
P 9245. 5th century B.c., last quarter. 
Incised: ] Illll i.e. five or more choes. 


A slight variation of the simple stroke method is required by the introduction of 
fractions: 


7. Small fragmentary amphora. PI. 1. 

P 4873. 5th century B.c., second half. 

Incised on neck: | IIIIC 

This is not, however, a certain example of the simple stroke method, since it is a small jar 
and probably held only one or two choes with four or more and one-half kotylai, so that it may have 
read, for example, X IIIIC. For this type of notation, see below. But the presence of two units, one 
large and one small, was sometimes indicated by another slight variation on the simple stroke method ; 
see No. 8. 


8. Chian amphora, restored complete. Pl. 1. 
SS 1840. 5th century s.c., third quarter. 
Incised on neck: =IIIIIII 


The capacity is such that this must be read as seven choes, three kotyles, and two of some 
smaller unit, either kyathoi or, more probably, oxybapha. The fact that a Chian jar was supposed 
to hold exactly seven choes (eight Chian choes) need not invalidate either this inscription or this 
interpretation. As one might expect, there is considerable variation of capacity among amphorae 
with the same stamped guarantee. And if, as seems to me likely, the jars were manufactured in 
accordance with minimum specifications of dimensions,’ they must often have held more than the 
minimum, so that when actually measured, as this was, the total capacity would be something over 
seven choes. 


ut Cf. my article in B.C.H., LXXVI, 1952, pp. 18 ff. I hope shortly to publish such minimum 
specifications in connection with jars from the Athenian Agora. 
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9. Amphora neck fragment. Pl. 1. 
P 9247. 5th century B.c., last quarter. 


Incised: ]= III 


If we may judge from the capacities of similar amphorae, we must read this as six choes and six 
kotylai. 


The simple stroke method may also apparently be used with an accompanying 
summation: 


10. Chian amphora, restored complete. 

P 2371. 5th century B.c., third quarter; Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 516, fig. 28, b. 

Incised: pF III 4 

The capacity of the amphora is seven Athenian choes. As noted above, however, the 7:8 ratio 
of Chian-Athenian coinage suggests a similar ratio in capacities. Whatever the first marks may 
mean, it is fairly certain that the eight strokes followed by “8” refer to the Chian chous capacity. 


A refinement on the simple stroke method with summation may be seen in three 
fragments from one well group and one other fragment from a slightly later and 
different context. Although there is no way of knowing the capacities of the pots 
to which these various fragments belonged, the notations speak so clearly that we 
can be sure that they were made as the pots were measured. 


11. Fragment of unglazed pot. 
P 2364. 5th century B.c., third quarter; Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 516, fig. 28, d. 
Incised; CIllll 


12. Amphora handle fragment. 
P 11386. 5th century B.c., third quarter. 


H 
Incised: III 


13. Cooking pot fragment. 
P 11387. 5th century B.c., third quarter. 
Incised: EIIII 


14, Amphora handle. 

P 9340. Late 5th-4th centuries B.c. 

Incised: HIIlII 

In the measuring process, after each unit-measure was emptied into the pot, a stroke was 
scratched on the jar. When the last unit filled the pot, the measurer substituted for the final stroke 
the total number, so that the jar which held six units shows five strokes and a “6,” that which 
held eight units shows seven strokes and an “8,” and so on. The fourth fragment may have some 
completely different signification, or it may illustrate this same type of counting in a rather different 
way, in that the last unit was recorded by a simple cross stroke which joined the last two strokes and 
thus makes an “8” out of strokes “6” and “7.” The use of alphabetic numerals in the third quarter 
of the 5th century is not unprecedented in Athens.* These examples of a private and informal use 


81. G., I?, 760; Tod, of. cit., p. 137; Hackl, Merkantil Inschriften, Nordlingen, 1906, passim. 
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of alphabetic numerals centuries before they appear regularly in official documents recall the private 
and informal use of the Ionic letters long before the law of 403 B.c. 


The usual numbers in the 5th century are the so-called acrophonic numerals, 
which use the initial of the number. Except in money matters the simple stroke may 
serve as the unit in this system, so that there are some capacity graffiti in which the 
simple stroke method combines with an acrophonic numeral. 


15. Chian amphora. PI. 6. 
SS 1839. 5th century B.c., third quarter; Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 296, 306. 
Incised on neck: PIl = 


Compare No. 8 above. The capacity of this amphora gives us the interpretation seven choes, 
three kotylai. 


16. Amphora fragment. 
P 21965. Mid 5th century s.c.; Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 100, no. 140, fig. 4. 


; 2 II 
Incised: ] A wil [ 


This may be 18, but since amphorae do not ordinarily hold more than 12 choes (one metretes) 
that would not be a likely capacity. It would be an unusual price inscription with either unresolved 
obols or drachmae expressed by the usual obol sign. It may then perhaps best be interpreted as 
ten choes and eight kotylai. 


17. Upper half of Chian amphora. PI. 1. 
P 18989. 5th century B.c., second half. 
Incised on lower neck: [Il 

NI 


Neither No. 16 nor No. 17 shows the pure acrophonic system in which not more than four 
simple strokes occur, the “5” being expressed by [. But the pure acrophonic system was not always 
completely adaptable to the recording of capacity, since the measurer could not be sure beforehand 
how many units it would take to fill the vessel. In the case of No. 17 a break between the P and the 


mi Mil 


single strokes makes the reading uncertain ; it may be either my oF In the former case 


WII 
we shall see the lower line of strokes as the tally on which the five choes of the [ were counted up 


as they were poured in. The total contents would then be eight choes. In the latter case the contents 
of a five-chous measure were first poured in, then two choes, one after the other; there was still a 
small amount of space left. The measurer could not know that it would hold five kotylai, so he 
poured in one kotyle after another, marking each with a single stroke. The total contents then 
appears as seven choes and five kotylai. Complete Chian jars, as was seen above, hold somewhat more 
than seven Athenian choes. 


18. Amphora fragment. 
P 9243. 5th century B.c., last quarter. 
IH 
Inscribed: [ 


This appears to be eight choes, but it is not complete. 
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19. Knidian amphora. Pls. 1 and 6. 
SS 6602. Late 2nd-early 1st centuries B.c.° 
Incised on neck: Pill 


The capacity of this jar is 33.625 liters. If this is a capacity notation, as seems likely, there are 
two possible interpretations. We may assume that the unit is 1% of the total capacity, i.e. 4.203, 
and ask if there is evidence for such a Knidian chous. There is none. Knidian jars of this general 
period vary in capacity from 27 to 34 liters, and yet the stamps on their handles seem to guarantee 
that they are standard in size and hold an equal amount. The only amount they can all hold is 
something less than the capacity of the least capacious. That this happens to be eight choes (26.208 
liters) makes it likely that the graffito on this jar records not what it can hold but what it did hold 
when filled, sold or delivered. The fact that it is an even number of choes suggests that it is not the 
actual measured capacity but a note made by the filler (saying how much he had put in), by the 
seller (saying how much he was selling) or by the user. 


20. Pithos rim fragment. 
P 11543. 
Incised : AAT 


Using Heron’s*® formula for the capacity of pithoi we might assume that with an average 
diameter of three feet and a height of four feet this pithos would hold 28 cubic feet or amphorae (the 
Roman amphora is equal to one cubic foot). An average diameter of three feet would mean a mouth 
diameter of less than that. The estimated diameter of this mouth is something over two feet. 


In the pure acrophonic system, the unit may be represented by the initial letter of 
the unit,” i.e. X for yots or K for xorvAn. Where two units were used, it was 
apparently possible to use the single stroke for one and the initial for the other, as in 
the following examples: 


21. Amphora handle fragment. Pl. 1. 
P 9239. 5th century B.c., last quarter. 
Incised: ] Ill §K [ 
See photograph on Plate 1 for details of the symbols. 


22. Amphora neck and shoulder fragment. 

P 9240. 5th century B.c., last quarter. 

Incised: ] III R 

The jars of Nos. 21 and 22 held some number of choes greater than three and beyond that, 
kotylai to the number of four and three. 

For completeness’ sake, we may add: 


® Since this, like the other dates given in this catalogue, is a context date, it provides only a 
general terminus ante quem for the jar. The exact date of the jar itself, based on evidence from 
the stamps, is not material to the present argument and will more properly appear in Miss Virginia 
Grace’s publication of the Knidian jars of the Athenian Agora. =~ 

oo M. etrologicorum Scriptorum Reliquiae (ed. F. Hultsch), Leipzig, 1864, I, pp. 202 ff. 

11 Tod, B.S.A., XVIII, 1911-12, p. 132. 
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23. Small amphora fragment. 
P 9246. 5th century B.c., last quarter. 
Incised: ] K[ 


That there was no consistent practice in the use of simple strokes and acrophonic 
signs for large and small units is shown by the following: 


24. Shoulder piece of small jar. 

P 879. 

Incised: XIII [ 

The size of the fragment suggests a pot which must have been not much larger than a chous; 
X may be interpreted as one chous; the three (or more) kotylai are represented by simple strokes. 


There are two other less certain examples of this: 


25. Amphora fragment. 
P 3863. 
Incised: ] IIHH [ 


As we shall see below, H ordinarily appears in those capacity numbers which are sandwiched 
in between the large and small units, and so must ordinarily be interpreted as ‘hemi.’ It is possible 
to read this as two or more choes and two half-choes. That is, when it was measured, first the 
choes were poured in; space seemed to be left for a half-chous, which was poured in and marked; 
but there seemed still enough space for another half-chous, so that this also was poured in and 
marked. Whether there were any kotylai after these half-choes we do not know. This seems to me 
the most probable interpretation, but the incompleteness of both fragment and inscription make it 
uncertain. It might, perhaps, be interpreted as a large sum of money like II]IIHH[X, but the large 
gap between hundreds of drachmae and obols seems odd, and the comparative infrequency of large 
sums of money on pots militates against this interpretation. 


26. Amphora neck. Pl. 1. 
P 11383. 5th century B.c., third quarter. 
Incised : pre 


This I would read as ten and a half choes and four kotylai, but aside from the general shape of 
the amphora neck and the comparison with other definite examples there is no proof. 


27. Amphora neck. PI. 2. 
P 16444. 5th century B.c., second half. 
Incised: A T]] 


The amphora seems to have been large enough for a capacity of ten choes and one-half and 
two kotylai. 


More convincing again is the following use of acrophonic signs for large units 
and simple strokes for small: 


28. Small amphora neck. 


P 20367. Hellenistic (3rd-2nd centuries B.c.) 
Incised: XXXMII 


The size of the jar is suitable for three choes and eight kotylai. 
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29. Amphora neck. PI. 2. 
12657. Late 5th century 2.c. 
Incised: ] XEII![ i.e. at least one chous, one-half chous and three kotylai. 
The writer, being psilotic or an “‘h”’-dropper, was probably not Athenian. 


30. Chian amphora. 
P 2368. 5th century B.c., third quarter; Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 910, fig. 28, f. 
Incised: E Il 


The jar holds eight Chian choes, so this must be read as one-half metretes, two choes. The 
writer here is using both Chian standard and Chian psilosis. 


In the acrophonic system most often the initial of both large and small units is 
used, and perhaps also the initial for “half” as an intermediate stage between the 
two units. 


31. Amphora neck fragment. 
P 22869. 2nd century B.c. 
Incised: ]XMK[ i.e. at least one chous and six or more kotylai. 


32. Amphora fragment. PI. 2. 
P 8432. Late 5th century B.c. 


Incised : ok P i.e. at least two choes and one-half and at least one kotyle. 


33. Amphora neck fragment. 
P 9250. 5th century B.c., last quarter. 
Incised: ]XXHK[_ i.e. at least two choes and one-half and at least one kotyle. 


34. Upper part of amphora. 
P 10690. 4th century B.c., second half. 
Incised: ]XXHKKKK_ i.e. at least two choes and one-half and four kotylai. 


35. Small amphora neck fragment. 
P 5841. Hellenistic (3rd-2nd centuries B.c.) 
Incised: ]XK i. e. at least one chous and one kotyle. 


36. Amphora fragment. 
P 12635. Late 5th century B.c. 
Incised: ]XXXX[ i.e. at least four choes. 


In one variation of the acrophonic system the abbreviation or initial of the unit 
precedes the number. 
37. Neck of globular black-glazed lekythos. Pl. 2. 


P 12702. Mid 4th century z.c.; Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 280, note 38. 
Incised: KOTY : PIIT i.e. kotylai: seven and one quarter. 


A similar complete example (P 3992) holds almost eight kotylai. 
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38. Amphora neck fragment. 
P 6733. Hellenistic (3rd-2nd centuries B.c. ) 
Incised: XOP'X[ i.e. six or more choes. 


39. Amphora fragment. 
P 7042. 
Incised: ]XAIK [ i.e. 11 choes and one or more kotylai. 


This is not at all certain, and might also be restored: e. g. MXX]X dx [alws. 


40. Amphora fragment. Pl. 2. 

P 19674. 

Incised: X PHI— 

This is probably to be interpreted as choes: five and one-half; small unit (kotyle) : one; smaller 
unit (kyathos): one. Measuring down to such detail seems rather fine-drawn and perhaps it is 
better to regard the horizontal line as merely a concluding dash (cf. 45). 


Another variation allows the unit initial to combine with the acrophonic numeral. 


41. Upper part of amphora. 

P 4407. 4th century B.c., last quarter. 

Incised: P'MHKKC i.e. ten and one-half choes; two and one-half kotylai. 

We must conclude that the measurer at first used a five-chous measure but did not trust his 
memory enough to wait till the amount reached ten choes. The use of two signs for one-half may 
be thought strange, but there can be no doubt that this is the case. It is worth noting that H is most 
often used for the half-chous and should probably be thought of as the initial of juixouv, while C is 
taken over for half of the small unit from its customary use as one-half obol. 


42. Amphora neck fragment. 
P 9251. 5th century B.c., last quarter. 
Incised: P'F'[ i.e. ten choes or more. 


43. Amphora neck fragment. PI. 2. 
P 9252. 5th century B.c., last quarter. 
Incised: ] P'HI[ 1. e. ten or five choes, one-half, and one or more kotylai. 


44, Mendean (?) amphora neck. 
P 11382. 5th century B.c., third quarter. 
Incised: on one side: AKK i.e. ten choes, two kotylai. 
on the other: AS i.e. ten staters. 


The fact that the capacity is recorded in its final form, without showing intermediate stages of 
the measuring process, suggests that this might represent a more formal record than the usual 
owner’s graffito. Such a conjecture would be supported by what must be a price inscription on the 
other side. See below, Section B. 


45. Amphora. 
P 11389. 5th century B.c., third quarter. 
Incised : P*- 
+ i.e. seven choes. 


The capacity is seven choes. 
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46. Amphora fragment. PI. 2. 
P 12962. Late 5th century B.c. 
Incised: PHKK [ 


The interpretation of this piece is difficult, for although the presence of the kappas certifies it 
as a capacity inscription, the efas are used in an unprecedented fashion. As far as it is possible to 
tell from this small fragment the amphora was of ordinary amphora size (anywhere from six to twelve 
choes). So the H cannot stand for 100 and the whole be 602 kotylai. On the other hand, it seems 
unlikely that the hemichous would be used as a measure where the whole was considerably greater 
than a chous, or that five hemichoes would be used as a unit at all. On the basis of numerous 
parallels in which X appears in the same position as the H here it seems easier to believe that H is 
here used for X, perhaps by a slave from foreign parts who found little difference between the aspirate 
and the aspirated K. The alternative is to think that H stands for hydria, which was at least in some 
areas (Pontos) thought of as a measure.?? 


47. Small amphora, restored complete. Pls. 2 and 6. 

P 18609. Late 5th-mid 4th centuries B.c. 

Incised: KKH 

The capacity, measured with lentils, varies between 2.000 and 2.150 liters; seven and one-half 
kotylai of .273 give 2.0475 liters. Perhaps the H here is the initial of jpuxorddov. 


48. Amphora fragment. 
P 23414. 4th century B.c., second half. 
Incised:P'[ i.e. five choes or more. 


49. Amphora fragment. 
P 9244. Late 5th century B.c. 
Incised: P*[ i. e. five choes or more. 


Another variation in the acrophonic system does not combine the unit-initial with 
the number. 


50. Amphora neck fragment. PI. 3. 
P 2067. Late 5th-early 4th centuries B.c. 
Incised: PXHKK i.e. six and one-half choes, two kotylai. 


51. Black-glazed oinochoe neck fragment. 

P 2809. End of 5th century B.c. 

Incised: ]["K 

The fragment is too small to indicate the exact size of the amphora, but it is most likely to have 
held less than two choes and more than six kotylai. We may most probably restore XK for one 
chous, six kotylai. 


52. Amphora fragment. PI. 3. 

P 7922. 5th century B.c., last quarter. 

Dipinto (red): ]PXXX[ 

It is to be noted that this inscription was painted. It seems impossible to tell whether it was 
painted before or after firing. If it was before, it suggests that the capacity of the jar, eight or more 


12 Vetrol. Script. Rel., I, p. 264. 
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choes, was known before the jar was durable enough to be measured by filling with some substance. 
We might expect, therefore, that the capacity was known from the dimensions of the lata 


53. Amphora fragment. 
P 9050. Hellenistic (mixed 3rd and 2nd centuries B.c.) 
Incised: JHKK [ 


The fragment is from a large storage amphora which must have held some number of choes in 
addition to this half-chous and two or more kotylai. 


54. Amphora fragment. PI. 3. 
P 9249. 5th century B.c., last quarter. 
Incised: P+ H.[ i.e. six and one-half choes and ? 


55. Amphora neck fragment. 
P 11375. Late 5th-early 4th century B.c. 
Incised (before firing) : AX[ 


At least 11 and perhaps 12 choes, recorded before firing and so presumably in accordance with 
specified dimensions for one metretes. 


56. Amphora handle fragment. 
P 20333. 4th century B.c., first half. 
Incised: PXXX[ i.e. eight or more choes. 


57. Mendean amphora neck. 

P 17010. Late 5th century B.c. 
PXXXT 

igs 

In addition to the eight choes there was presumably a fraction. The T in the first line may 
stand for rpiroy, in which case a third of a chous was perhaps not sufficient to fill the jar so that one- 
fourth chous (TE ) was added. But the T may have been meant as one-fourth, and was so explained 
in the second line. 


Incised: 


A few other inscriptions indicate capacity but present anomalies of one sort or 
another. 


58. Chian amphora, complete. 
P 2366. 5th century B.c., third quarter; Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 496, fig. 17, no. 86. 
Incised: PEEXAEKATESAPE® 14 


The measured capacity is seven Attic choes, so that it is not merely tempting but almost 
necessary to take MEEX as w(évte), e(is) e(is) x(des) i.e. seven choes. This would mean that the 
unit must also have had, at least in the minds of some individuals, an acrophonic sign. That this 
particular individual was psilotic and so non-Athenian need not make any difference since the 


presence of price (Sexatécoapes) as well as capacity suggests that the inscriber was seller or merchant 
rather than owner. 


18 Cf. note 7. 
“* Reading published by L. Talcott in Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 515-516, fig. 28, a. 
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59. Amphora neck fragment. Pl. 3. 
P 9241. 5th century B.c., last quarter. 
Incised: JIIIIH OOO .; 


Traces to the left of the two simple strokes may be two more simple strokes, a N, or a retrograde 
K and another stroke. The greatest likelihood is for the simple strokes, since the H standing between 
simple strokes and what I think must be taken as a smaller unit initial must stand for “hemi.” If 
this inscription had read IIIIHKKK, it would be comparable to Nos. 20 following above and there 
would be no question about its interpretation: four and one-half choes, three kotylai. Here only the 
smaller unit is different, and since there is a small capacity unit whose initial symbol must be O 
(oxybaphon), it seems best to read: more than four choes, one-half chous, three oxybapha. Three 
oxybapha make three-quarters of a kotyle, and if after pouring in the choes and the half there still 
looked to be room for a kotyle, the measurer might have tried to put it in and discovered that only 
three-quarters would fit. Greek notation makes three-quarters of a unit of which one has not been 
recorded very difficult, so the easiest thing was to record three oxybapha. 


The other graffiti appear to be indications of capacity, but because of their unusual 
nature interpretation can be only tentative. 


60. Black-glazed oinochoe base. PI. 3. 

P 21401. Mid 5th century B.c.; Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 100, no. 139, fig. 4. 

Incised under base: F Fl 

See Plate 3 for the form of the symbol. If it is the initial of a capacity unit, it must represent 
one tryblion. In Metrologicorum Scriptorum Reliquiae tryblion appears as another name both for 
the kotyle (I. 208, 222) and for the oxybaphon (I. 236, 327). But also there is the statement that 
“ among the Athenians the choinix is called tryblion.” (I. 233). The choice must be made on the basis 
of the capacity of an oinochoe (P 21871) with a similar base from the same well group: something 
over 2.200 liters. Both kotylai and oxybapha are too small to be the two tryblia here noted. But 
two choinikes will be 2.184 liters, so that these tryblia must be choinikes, whatever the two smaller 
units represented by the simple strokes may be. The fact that the choinix is a dry measure may 
explain why it is here called by another name. And its use as a liquid measure may perhaps be 
explained by the occasional need for some intermediate measure between .273 and 3.282 liters. 


61. Amphora neck. 

P 15053. 5th century B.c., fourth quarter. 

Incised: PIII 

This is a small amphora, but there is no way of knowing if it is small enough to hold only nine 
tryblia of the choinix variety (i.e. three choes). 


B. Price Marks. 

Very few certain examples have been found in the Agora. We have already 
seen two examples (44 and 58) on which two drachmae (or one stater)* per chous 
was the standard price for wine.*® Still another example from the same well group 
confirms this impression: 


18 The stater in both Chios and Mende, where these amphorae appear to originate, is a didrachm. 
16 Because Chian wine was famous and Chian jars were presumably made to export Chian wine, 


it is assumed that the contents were wine. 
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62. Chian amphora, complete. 

P 2372. 5th century z.c., third quarter; Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 516, fig. 28, e. 

Incised: Pls i.e. seven staters. 

The jar holds seven choes, so that the price is again one stater or two drachmae per chous. 
Literary evidence on the price of wine is scanty for this period; in connection with his publication 
of the Attic Stelai, Pritchett? has collected it for this and succeeding centuries. Apparently a 
chous of ordinary wine, unnamed, might cost any price from two to ten obols, but Plutarch (de 
tranquil. an. 470F) tells of an expensive Chian wine which cost 50 obols for a chous in the time of 
Socrates. At the same time, one interpretation of the text in Stele VI, lines 60 ff. of the Profaners 
of the Mysteries, gives a price of four obols a chous for the Attic wine sold at auction.** The wine 
which filled our jars (at two drachmae or 12 obols per chous) appears to have been rather better 
and more expensive (perhaps largely because it was imported) than the ordinary local or unnamed 
wines but not nearly so costly as that mentioned by Plutarch. 


63. Chian amphora neck. 
P 2367. 5th century B.c., third quarter. 


Incised: HIII= i.e. 14.29 


The amphora belongs to the series which holds seven choes, so that the 14 is most easily 
interpreted as price. 


Because our other apparent indications of price are much less readily compre- 
hensible, it is good to have some notions of the approximate prices both of possible 
contents and of the containers themselves. The one other commodity which was likely 
to be sold by the amphora is oil; again the evidence for prices is scanty. Pritchett’s 
collection * suggests usual prices varying from one to three drachmae for a chous. 
Oil and wine will belong to much the same category of prices for our purposes, giving 
a possible range of numbers up to 36 drachmae for a jar holding one metretes. 

Much smaller numbers may indicate the price of the vessel itself. Evidence col- 
lected by Hackl ** shows that six large painted kraters cost four drachmae, i. e. four 
obols each. Twenty oxybapha cost one drachma or 50 cost three drachmae, giving a 


7 W. K. Pritchett, “The Attic Stelai, Part I,” Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 225 ff. I am indebted 
to Professor Pritchett for the opportunity to consult his manuscript of the Commentary to the 
Attic Stelai, in which the evidence on prices is collected. This Commentary is scheduled for publi- 
cation in Hesperia, as “ The Attic Stelai, Part II.” 

*® The price of 104 seven-chous jars (lines 64 f.) must be restored as 520 drachmae. If the 
seven-chous jars sell for five drachmae each, then the three-chous jar (lines 60f.) should go for 
three-sevenths of five drachmae, or just about two drachmae (i.e. four obols a chous). Such a 
price is made probable when the number of such three-chous amphorae (590) is multiplied by two 
drachmae and gives the number 1180, which agrees with the last five numbers of the total price 
(..HPAAA). Since the alignment is not regular at this part of the stele (cf. Pritchett’s note 
hereon, p. 277), it is not necessary to fill both places at the front. 

*® Reading by L. Talcott, Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 515-516, fig. 28, c. 

Ct moter, 

21 Op. cit., p. 98. 
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price for one of about one-third obol. As Hackl points out, this ties in neatly with 
Aristophanes’ statement (Frogs, line 1262) that a very fine lekythos costs one obol. 
Further study of Hackl’s material and some new material by Amyx ” and Jongkees ** 
has not materially altered the picture for our present purpose. Evidence from the 
Attic Stelai may now be added: IT, 41 ff., empty but presumably decorated Pana- 
thenaic amphorae are going for prices ranging from a little less than two and one-half 
to a little more than three and one-half obols; IT, 240, empty amphorae, presumably 
unglazed and for re-use, are being sold in a lot of 21 for three obols, making the 
individual price one-seventh obol or a little over one chalkous; VII, 52 ff., three phi- 
daknes are being sold at four or four and one-half drachmae a piece; but two others, 
which must be larger, are going for nine and eleven drachmae respectively. These 
phidaknes are giant pithoi, some of which are recorded in the Attic Stelai (II, 251) 
as holding 12 amphorae each. 


Knowing these prices we can interpret the following graffiti with somewhat more 
assurance. Numbers which are beyond the range of possibility as the price of either 
the particular pot or its contents may be interpreted in one of two ways: 1) as the price 
of a shipment of pots; ** 2) as casual jotting without relevance to the pot or its contents. 
The latter is perhaps less likely since the odd sherd would have been less cumbersome 
and more convenient for such a use. There may well be other explanations for some 
of these numbers, especially where it is not clear that the unit is one of money, but 
since none of them is susceptible of proof, they may perhaps best be mentioned only 
as a last resort in the individual case. 


64. Amphora neck. Pl. 3. 
P 6126. Late 5th century B.c. 
Incised: AP III] AP 


The four simple strokes are separated from, and more lightly incised than, the acrophonic 
numbers; the second AM is very uncertain. I would suggest that 15 drachmae was the price with 
four obols perhaps added as the price of the jar. The jar is too fragmentary to allow of a capacity 
estimate but appears to be of the Mendean type which range from eight to ten Athenian choes. 
Fifteen drachmae would be a reasonable price for the wine. 


65. Amphora fragment. PI. 3. 

P 9248. 5th century B.c., last quarter. 

Incised: ¢ FF 

This I read as AAFFor 22 drachmae and assume that such was the price of the contents, of 
which it is likely there were up to twelve choes. 


22 Amyx, D. A., “ An Amphora with a Price Inscription,” University of C: aliformia Publications 


in Classical Archaeology, 1, pp. 179 ff. 
28 Jongkees, J. H., “ On Price Inscriptions on Greek Vases,” Mnemosyne, IV, 1951, pp. 258 ff. 


24 Cf. Hackl, op. cit., pl. 3, nos. 595 ff. 
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66. Amphora neck fragment. 

P 18923. 5th century B.c., last quarter. 

Incised: Allll 

The lower half of the inscription is broken away so that it is not certain whether the four strokes 
are plain or have the cross bar of the drachma sign. In either case, although the size of the amphora 
cannot be known, this may represent the price. It is of course also possible that it is like 16 in using 
the acrophonic symbol for the large unit and simple strokes for the small; so that it might indicate 
not price but a capacity of ten choes and four kotylai. 

Another similar fragment presents the same problems: 
67. Amphora neck fragment. 

P 22473. 4th century B.c. 

Incised: Alll 


A rather different sort of price appears on the following: 


68. Small black-glazed ring-handled jug. Pls. 3 and 6. 
P 3512. 4th century B.c. 


Incised (underneath) : Je 


This may be either 61 drachmae or 60 for one drachma. The position of the numbers militates 
against the former. If the latter reading is accepted it must be a consignment price; 60 of something 
for one drachma would give an individual price of one-tenth obol. Whether the commodity was ring- 
handled jugs or something else on which this was hung as a tag, there is no way of telling. 


69. Lower part of black-glazed skyphos. PI. 4. 

P 9177. 

Incised (inside ring foot) : A:A III[ 

The unusual form of the delta may be seen on Plate 4. This might be interpreted as ten pots 
(perhaps skyphoi) for 13 obols. 


These are all the pot-inscriptions which can reasonably be interpreted as price 
marks with any degree of conviction. One other which includes a drachma sign must 
be interpreted as money but is too big to be the price of a single pot or its contents 
and too precise to be a shipment price. It may be a simple jotting. 

70. Amphora neck fragment. 
P 8786. 4th century B.c. 
Incised: ]T4 HHH[ i.e. 300 (or more) and one drachma plus one-fourth obol. 


There are other cases where numbers are written on pots which are too large 
to be indicative of price and not suitable for capacity marks. It is to the next category 
that we must look for some explanation of these. 


C. INDICATIONS OF TARE AND Net WEIGHT. 


Many jars of the Roman period in the Agora excavations have scratched or 
painted inscriptions which tell the weight of the empty vessel. These have not yet been 
published, but the quotation here of two sample texts will give a general idea. 
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Graffito: P 9806. dcarpdxov due, i. e. (weight) of the jars ibs: 15. 
Dipinto: P 16079. kovmov du or’ ov y, i. €. (weight) of the empty: Ibs. 6, oz. 3. 


The weight of the pots, which are not perfectly complete, is a fair approach to 
the recorded amount. The advantage of having the tare (or empty weight) recorded 
on the vessel is immediately apparent: by weighing the vessel when it is full of a known 
substance you can know without measuring how much it holds. As we know from the 
Metrologict Scriptores the weights of specific measures of wine, oil and honey were 
well known, so that if a jar full of wine weighs 18 lbs. and the inscribed tare is eight 
Ibs., the amount of wine must be a chous (i. e. ten lbs. of wine). 


The fact that we have more metrological evidence for the Roman period has 
made the interpretation of these tare-inscriptions relatively obvious. Whether the 
same practice existed in Greek times was rather more difficult to determine. There 
was some evidence, as will be seen below, but nothing that was absolutely convincing 
till the spring of 1954 when part of an amphora emerged from a late 5th century B.c. 
well that almost certainly proved the use of tare in Greek times. 


71. Upper part of amphora. PI. 4. 
P 23948. Late 5th century B.c. 


Incised on one side of neck: Sure 


x“ PS 
on other side: MM 


Consult Plate 4 for the relationship of the delta to the mu. The reading must be au(dopéws) 
12 minas; 20 minas; i.e. (weight) of the amphora: 12 minas; (weight of contents): 20 minas. 
Unfortunately, the amphora is incomplete, nor is there a comparable jar available for weighing and 
measuring. The inscription itself, however, is sufficiently explicit without such corroboration. 


Emboldened by this certain example we can look at other material that is sug- 
gestive of tare. 


72. Chian amphora. 

SS 1841. 5th century B.c., third quarter. 

Incised on neck: AA 

If this is a tare-inscription, the amphora should weigh 20 minas (7. e. 8.720 kg.). It is somewhat 
incomplete and restored in plaster ; its weight is 8.640 kg. 


73. Amphora neck fragment. 

P 9753. Hellenistic (3rd century B.c.) 

Incised: AAIIIIII 

This inscription does not seem suitable as a price mark, partly because the six straight strokes 
can properly be neither obols nor drachmae. Because it appears to be counting units toward the 
end, it should be either capacity or tare; in weighing as in measuring capacity one may start with 
large units but must end up by adding one after another enough small units to strike a balance. 
We cannot be sure exactly how the weighing was done, but many of the Roman jars with tare show 
cumulative counting by strokes. This amphora may have weighed 26 minas. 
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But often, if we may judge from the treasury inventory lists, weights were re- 
corded in drachmae rather than minas, so that we might expect to find drachma 
notations that record the tare. 


74. Krater rim fragment. 
P 5165. 5th century B.c., second quarter. 


Incised on top of rim: ]HHP 


This inscription might be restored as 250, 350, 450, 750, 850, 950 drachmae etc. That a 
similar complete krater (P 5160) from the same well group weighs 850 drachmae is perhaps not a 
sufficiently compelling reason to interpret this as a tare inscription, but it is difficult to imagine what 
else it might be. 


The two following inscriptions (and also the vessels) are too fragmentary to tell 
us much. Only the size of the number suggests that it may be tare. 


75. Amphora neck fragment. 
P 5933. Hellenistic (3rd century B.c.) 
Incised: ]HAAA[ 


76. Amphora shoulder fragments. 
P 7447. 4th century B.c. 
Incised: THHH[ J]AAP[ 


A rather different problem is presented by the next. 


77. Small black-glazed pyxis lid. Pl. 4. 
P 9809. 
Incised on top: AFFFF 


See the illustration on Plate 4 for the form of the symbols. Fourteen drachmae cannot be the 
price; it is far too large. The use of drachmae forces us to assume either a casual financial jotting 
or an expression of weight. It does not seem casual enough for the former and I would prefer to 
believe that the little box was used to hold some fairly expensive cosmetic or ointment which was 
sold by weight. When it needed refilling it was taken to the perfumer’s shop where it was filled and 
weighed full. The number of drachmae over 14 would then be the contents and for these the buyer 
would pay. The lid itself weighs four drachmae; if the box was two and one-half times the lid in 
size the total would be 14. Unfortunately no complete examples of this sort of pyxis have been 
available for weighing. 


78. Black-glazed bolsal. 
P 7441. 4th century B.c. 
Incised under foot: AAAT 
The number might have almost any significance but the fact that about one-third of the cup is 


missing and the remainder weighs 24 drachmae makes it at least possible that 36 drachmae was the 
weight of the whole. 
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NUMERICAL NOTATIONS ON SHERDS. 


Where numbers were written on a potsherd rather than on a pot, most of the 
possible interpretations used in the category above are no longer valid since neither 
weight nor capacity is relevant. The number may still be a price mark—now in the 
form of a detachable price tag—and other interpretations also become possible. The 
number may be jotting either for calculation or memory. It may also be for keeping 
count (e.g. when measuring a pot that must not be marked up) or keeping score 
in games. Simple counting might be done by this stroke-marking; more complicated 
counting and simple arithmetic could be done better with a counting board or abacus. 

Of these latter we have two examples. These are not the formal stone counting- 
tables like that found in Salamis (J.G., II’, 2777) or those in the Amphiareion (*Apy. 
‘Ed. 1925-6, pp. 44-45), but the roof tile fragments which have been converted into 
informal counting boards by having the numbers scratched on them so that the 
pebbles could be added or subtracted from any particular number. An example of 
this sort was found in Eleusis (/.G., II’, 2780). One can imagine the sort of situation 
in which one of these might be made and used: a man involved in some kind of business 
transaction which requires arithmetic beyond what he can do in his head or on his 
fingers (dad yxepos Aristophanes, Wasps, 656) takes up a large fragment of tile, 
scratches the numbers (XPHFAMFICTX) in a row and picks up a handful of pebbles 
to serve as counters. Then by adding or taking away pebbles he can perform most 
arithmetical functions with ease and dispatch. 


79. Roof tile fragment. Pl. 4. 
P 12317. Late 5th century B.c. (disturbed context). 
Incised: ]MH CT 


80. Roof tile fragment. 
A 782. End of 5th century B.c. 
Incised: ] PHF [ 


We have one example of what must be a price tag, since it has a hole chipped in 
its center so that it may be tied onto the object priced. 


81. Base of black-glazed bowl or plate. Pl. 4. 

P 6876. Late Hellenistic. 

Incised on floor: AMFFF 

The numbers were incised with relation to the broken edge and so show that the inscription 
was made on the sherd. 


Another price tag or perhaps bill of lading: 


82. Black-glazed rim and handle fragment. Pl. 4. 
P 16981. Late 5th century B.c. 
Incised around edge of sherd: xepdyos AAAAT | 
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The handle (not visible in the illustration) again makes for convenient attachment. The close- 
ness of the [ to the edge suggests that part of the original sherd has been broken off so that the 
original number may have been anything from 45 to 49. That xepapovs is accusative plural seems 
likely, and this suggests that the number is not a price but a record of the shipment; perhaps a 
lot price followed. What may be another example of a tag seems to have been re-used as an ostrakon. 
It is a kylix foot (P 2734, Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 272, no. 8) on which are inscribed both the number 
‘50’ and the name of Kallixenos, son of Aristonymos. Since there is no parallel for a number on an 
ostrakon, the number should belong to a previous use either of the sherd or of the kylix. It is difficult 
to imagine why so large a number should be written on the kylix; but once the foot was broken off, 
the resulting hole would have made it an admirable tag to be attached to a shipment comprising 
fifty objects or to something priced at fifty drachmae. 


Counting may be seen in another inscription which was written with relation to 
the edge of the sherd. 


83. Unglazed amphora fragment. PI. 4. 
P 7404. 

we _ HHHHHHHAAAA 
ncised : All 
The listing of hundreds and tens without making use of the signs for 500 and 50 makes this 

appear to be counting; the use of the simple stroke rather than the drachma sign suggests that it 


was not money which was being counted. 


84. Base fragment of black-glazed skyphos. 
P 14847. Late 5th century B.c. (disturbed) 


: JUTE 
Incised: jul 


]P[ 
Some sort of counting seems to be involved, but the piece is too fragmentary to interpret further. 
85. Black-glazed sherd. 
P 916. 


Incised on what was inside of pot: jee [ 


Although it is possible that the numbers were written on the sherd rather than the pot (because 
they are inside and seem to follow the edges of the sherd) it is not certain that we have the whole of 
the original sherd. This looks like counting and might well be the tallying of choes being poured into 
a jar. 


A good example of a sherd which has been used merely to record a number is the 
following, where it is immediately apparent that the inscription was made on the sherd. 


86. Wall fragment from large semi-glazed krater. Pl. 5. 
P 12214. 6th to late 5th century B.c. 
: 0 oper 
Incised on inside: PHHHH 
PAAM 
Consult Plate 5 for the forms of the symbols. What this large number (9975) may refer to we 
can not even guess. 
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Several other small sherds preserve inscribed numbers, but whether the inscrip- 


tion was made on the sherd or on the pot is not certain. Without that information it 
is almost impossible to decide among possible interpretations. The lamps (93-95) 
are especially puzzling, since one can imagine no possible reason to record such num- 
bers on the underside of a lamp, at least while it was in use. 


87. Small black-glazed sherd. 
Pe 250: 
Inscribed on outside: ]AA[ 
88. Black-glazed sherd. 
i O99. 
Incised on outside: ]HPAAAPH[ 
89. Tile fragment. 
P 7285. 5th century B.c., second half. 
Incised: FAAP 
90. Saucer fragment. 
P 17285. 4th century B.c. 
Incised: ]HHHH[ 
91. Plate fragment. 
P 17539. 4th century B.c. 
Incised on floor: JAAA 
92. Black-glazed skyphos base. PI. 5. 
b BEAVERS 
| THHAAAA 
Incised underneath: ]AHAAA 
| PAAAA 
93. Greek lamp fragment. Pl. 5. 
L 3068. 
Incised on underside of foot: APII] AH 
This lamp will be published as No. 280, pl. 23 in R. H. Howland, Athenian Agora, IV, Greek 
Lamps. 
94. Greek lamp base. 
L 3496. 5th-mid 4th century B.c. 
Incised underneath: ]H RAAA 
This will be published as No. 219, pl. 22 in R. H. Howland, Athenian Agora, IV, Greek Lamps. 
95. Greek lamp base. 


L 4133. 
Incised underneath: FHRAAAAT" 
This will be published as No. 300, pl. 23 in R. H. Howland, Athenian Agora, 1V, Greek Lamps. 


For the sake of completeness it seems good to include here eight other vase- 


inscriptions which make use of numerical notation, even though little or no explanation 
can be offered. 
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96. Shoulder fragment of an unglazed pot. 

P 3771. Early Roman. 

Incised: Japwv AM 

This is 15 of something in the genitive plural, but whether it is price, contents or weight is 
difficult to tell. 


97. Amphora handle fragment. 

P 10416. 4th century B.c., second half. 

Incised: = 

Two possibilities may be suggested: 1) in a system in which o was ten and the stroke one, it 
might be read as a price of 14 drachmae; 2) where o stands for obol it might be four drachmae and 
one obol. The first requires that an Argive have written it; the second, though possible for an 
Athenian, seems too low a price for the contents of an amphora and too high a price for the amphora 
itself. 


98. Amphora neck fragment. 
P 7444. 4th century B.c. 


: f _ EY 
Painted in red: AAP 


EY must be an abbreviation, perhaps of a name, perhaps of contents. The number is more 
difficult to interpret because it is painted rather than incised. It may, however, be comparable to 
tare graffiti such as Nos. 72-73. 


99. Small shoulder fragment of coarse pot. Pl. 5. 

P 14576. Mid 4th century B.c. 

Incised: ]IFHI[ 

Here even the reading is difficult, and the fragmentary nature of pot and inscription seem to 
make interpretation impossible. 


100. Small stemmed bowl. Pls. 5 and 6. 
P 14973. Early 5th century B.c.; Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 274, fig. 9. 
Incised under foot: P'KKK 


This inscription, if found on a larger vessel, would be a capacity notation of five choes and three 
kotylai. Here the meaning is not at all clear unless it is to be regarded as the jotting of some other 
vessel’s capacity. 


101. Large wide-mouthed jar. Pls. 5 and 6. 
P 23681. 5th century B.c., second half. 
Incised on shoulder: H 

on other side: [HH 


These numbers, although they appear to say something about the jar, do not fit in with any of 
our categories, mostly because the jar itself is so different. 


102. Base fragment of black-glazed bolsal. Pl. 5. 
P 17013. Late 5th century B.c. 
Incised around under foot: ]HAFWX[ 


The first three letters are certainly 111 drachmae. The next symbol to the right may perhaps 
be read as three simple strokes joined together at their base, i.e. three obols. The X, being on a 
larger scale, may begin the inscription or may be completely extraneous. 
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103. Wall fragment from an unglazed amphora. 
P 17059. 5th-4th centuries B.c. (disturbed). 


Incised : ead 


The delta is attached to the bottom of the left vertical stroke of the [. The first line may be 
part of a name. The second must be a number, but how it is being used we do not know. 


CONCLUSIONS: 


There seems little point in detailing particular conclusions, partly because the 
material presented is so various and partly because it speaks for itself. But certain 
general remarks may be made (1) about the lack of standardization in numerical 
notation, (2) about the domestic and economic situation implied in the notations, and 
(3) about the chronological distribution of these acrophonic notations. 

The apparent lack of any standard system indicates to me an actual lack of 
numerical standardization such as we would expect where there was no universal 
primary education and still considerable choice in so standard a matter as spelling. 
Monetary notation was standardized by virtue of being a subject of official importance. 
But notations of capacity were made unofficially in the home or the market place, two 
strongholds of rugged individualism. They were made by people with a variety of 
backgrounds, foreign or servile, native or free. 

Just as the lack of standardization is what we might have expected with no 
specific evidence at all, so the information about commercial practices implied in the 
graffiti exactly coincides with what it would have been reasonable to suppose without 
it. We know that already in the 5th century amphorae were being made in standard 
sizes for the shipping of wine and perhaps oil. But it also seems likely that these 
containers could not be made so as to hold no more and no less than a guaranteed 
amount; all that could be asked for by the purchaser was a jar filled with the number 
of choes he was paying for. That is, the jar must be made to hold at least a certain 
amount; and what with calculations of diameters and shrinkage they must often have 
been made bigger to provide a margin for error. And so an Athenian bought a jar of 
Chian wine knowing that he was getting seven Attic choes of wine, but not knowing 
exactly how much more the jar would hold. But having finished the expensive Chian 
wine, he was perhaps obliged to economize and buy cheap wine—that the wine shop had 
in bulk, because it was not worth the expense of putting it into jars. And so, like a 
modern Athenian who buys cheap or local produce rather than imported or “ brand 
names,” he would take his own jar. What better than the Chian jar which was as 
good as new and would serve as evidence to whom it might concern that he was buying 
cheap wine because he liked it and not because he could not afford Chian. But because 
he wanted to be sure how much wine he was getting from a wineshop keeper who was 
not transparently honest, he first measured the jar, either by weight or measure. Or 
even when there was no question of the shopkeeper’s honesty and the same Chian jar 
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was sent back to the shop every week to be filled, the jar may have been marked by 
both customer and merchant to save time and trouble. 

Our hundred and three examples extend over seven centuries, but the vast 
majority of them belong to the 5th and 4th centuries. It is not surprising that 
the earlier period is comparatively unproductive of numerical notations, but the 
scarcity in later Greek times is sufficient to provoke comment. The explanation of this 
scarcity must lie in change from acrophonic numbers to alphabetic. Whether the 
alphabetic numbers increase during this period is difficult to know, mostly because it is 
virtually impossible in the case of single letters to distinguish between a letter as letter 
and a letter as number. The last use of the acrophonic which we have belongs to the 
early Roman period, by which time alphabetic numerals were being regularly used 
both in formal and informal inscriptions. 

Maset LANG 

Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 


ARCHAIC GRAVESTONES FROM THE ATHENIAN 
AGORA 


(PLateEs 7-11) 


HE beautiful Attic gravestones of the sixth century B.c. are cherished even in 
fragments, for they hardly ever survive intact. Ancient tomb-destroyers, ancient 
and later builders, and modern traders in antiquities have combined to break and 
scatter them. The very nearly complete stele of a boy and his sister in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York gives us some idea, however, of the magnificence of 
these memorials of the wealthy families of Attica, and the dramatic story of the 
recovery of its various parts reminds us that other such connections may be possible.’ 
The bits of such monuments that have been unearthed in the excavations of the 
Athenian Agora are even more shattered than most, but since they have the advantage 
of a known provenance they all seem worth including in the body of published ex- 
amples.* Most of them must have stood originally in the cemeteries outside the city 
gates to the northwest of our area.* By and large the gravestones found in the Agora 
have been brought in as building stones, and some may have been re-used several times 
in this capacity. Their history explains their lamentable state of preservation. Never- 
theless, at least one fragment, FE, can still be enjoyed esthetically, and none of the 
others is without interest for the development of the type. 


A. Fragment from the right edge of a stele showing in relief part of a left hand grasping a staff. 
Flies Ds 


Inv. S 1751. Found July 9, 1953, in a marble pile behind the north end of the Stoa of Attalos 
(R 7). Fine-grained, pale gray Attic marble with thin bands of darker gray. Pres. H. 0.102 m.; 
Pres. W. 0.085 m.; Th. at edge 0.093 m.; Max. Pres. Th. (at base of thumb) 0.101 m. 


1G. M.A. Richter, Catalogue of Greek Sculptures in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Oxford, 
1954, no. 15, pp. 11-13, pls. 15-18; Archaic Attic Gravestones, Cambridge, Mass., 1944, figs. 11, 
73-79, pp. 64-74; the story of the reconstruction in 4.J.A., XLV, 1941, pp. 159-161. 

2 Two fragments, C and E, have been published already but are included here for the sake of 
one or two interesting details that have not been noted before. I am indebted to the field director 
and staff of the excavations of the Athenian Agora for help in many ways. The photographs of 
Agora fragments are by Alison Frantz, those of objects in the National Museum by G. Tzimas. 
Thanks are due to Mr. and Mrs. Christos Karouzos for making the gravestones in the National 
Museum available for study and for the permission to publish photographs of two fragments and 
to Mr. Markellos Mitsos for permission to publish photographs of a stele in the Epigraphical 
Museum. I am especially grateful to Miss Lilian H. Jeffery for giving me freely the benefit of her 
extensive and thorough knowledge of archaic sepulchral inscriptions. She is my authority for all 
cepinions on the dates of letter-forms. 

8'The stele of Theron, C, is an exception, since it was brought in from elsewhere by Fauvel. 


See below p. 27. 
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The fragment preserves the side surface and some of the original back; it is broken at the 
left and above. A bit of the relief background preserved below the hand curves out to the edge of 
the stele, which is mostly chipped away. A bit of the original surface of the border seems to be 
preserved beside the knuckles of the little and third fingers. The side of the shaft is carefully 
smoothed, while the back has been dressed with the drove, the marks slanting down toward the 
preserved edge. The back and side are somewhat weathered and there is an iron-rust stain on the 
side. The front is battered but not heavily weathered. No traces of color remain. The fragment 
shows two fingers and the tip of a third, grasping a cylindrical staff. To the left of the fingers appears 
part of the high mound at the base of the thumb. The little finger is not differentiated from the 
others in thickness or in length, and there is no indication of the joints or nails on any of the fingers. 


B. Fragment from the lower right-hand corner of a finial. Pl. 8, a and b. 


Inv. S 1438. Found January 1950 in the Stoa of Attalos area (Q 8), among marbles left by the 
nineteenth century excavators. Fine-grained, gray Attic marble banded with darker gray, the plane 
of banding being approximately vertical and slanting somewhat back to the right from the face of 
the stone. The break at the back is along this plane. Pres. H. 0.165 m.; Pres. W. 0.26m.; Pres. 
Th. 0.075 m. 

The piece is broken above, at the left, at the back, and on the right side above the leat band. 
Reddish mortar adheres to all surfaces. The under side has an anathyrosis (chisel border, point- 
work inside) and the remains of a wide cutting for dowel or tenon which begins 0.113 m. from the 
right edge and 0.035 m. from the front face (Pl. 8, a). Only the front wall of this cutting is preserved, 
so that it is impossible to obtain its exact dimensions, but it must have been at least 0.07 m. deep 
and 0.12 m. long. It appears to be centered roughly on the fourth leaf of the lower border, counting 
from the right. 

The face of the finial is flat, with incised and painted decoration: a band of leaves along the 
bottom and the remains of a volute above it at the right. Of the colors only the red has survived, the 
presence of other colors being marked only by a slightly raised surface where the paint has pro- 
tected the marble from weathering. How many and what other colors were used remains uncertain. 
The main outlines of the pattern were incised, and on the analogy of other examples we may imagine 
that these lines were filled with black. An alternative would be red. Some filling would be necessary, 
since the incisions often fall between areas or strips that were left in the color of the marble. Alternate 
leaves, beginning with the outside one, were painted red. The other leaves may have been black, blue 
or green. The lower parts of the leaves are marked off by an incised line into a band 0.015 m. wide. 
In this the lines of the reserved borders of the leaves are continued downward as vertical incised 
strokes, while the reserved centers seem to have continued down but without incised outlines. There 
is no visible trace of red remaining in this band, so that we have no clue as to how it was colored. 
In the restored drawing we have used a simple alternation of the leaf colors. Above the leaves was 
a red band 0.011 m. wide bordered by reserved lines and incisions. Above this and inside the volute 
the whole preserved surface seems to have been painted in one color (probably black or blue). There 
may have been an inverted palmette in the lost area above this. The spiral of the volute is reserved 
and its eye red. 

The side of the finial is not smoothed but dressed with the drove in carefully horizontal strokes. 
From the bottom it tapers slightly inward, but near the top of the leaf-band it begins to curve out. 
This curve would doubtless have continued only to the level of the red band, which would have been 
cut off vertically below the spring of the volute. Part of the incised outline of one leaf, of approxi- 
mately the same width as those on the front, is preserved on the side. No trace of color remains 
on the side but the differences in the surface show that the side leaves also were painted. If we 
restore two leaves on the side, the thickness of the finial at the bottom will have been ca. 0.102 m. This 
is just adequate to take care of the dowel hole, which should have had a minimum width of about 
0.03m. The centering of the dowel hole on the fourth leaf and the necessity of an odd number of 


leaves in order to give symmetry in the colors suggest that the face was seven leaves wide, which 
would give a restored width of 0.36 m, 
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C. Lower part of stele of Theron. Pl. 9, d. 


Inv. I 2056. From a stele originally found in March, 1819 by Fauvel in excavations near the 
modern Glyphadha.* Fauvel’s house, in the area of the ancient Agora, was destroyed during the 
Greek War of Independence. The surviving fragment was refound October 31, 1934 in the demo- 
lition of a modern house in the central part of the Agora (O 12). Fine-grained white Attic marble 
with a few darker streaks. Pres. H. 1.465 m.; W. at base 0.485 m.; Th. at base (left side) 0.15 m.; 
(right side) 0.14 m. The stele tapers, the width diminishing 0.036 m. per meter of height, the thick- 
ness 0.019 m. The left side is about 0.01 m. thicker than the right all the way up. 

The top part of the stele has been broken away. There are traces of mortar and whitewash on 
the face. The right side of the face is somewhat worn, enough to obliterate the first letters of the 
name but not the incised lines of the borders. The bottom is preserved except for chips off the lower 
right-hand corner and along the lower front edge adjacent to the right side. 

The front face was dressed smooth except for a border down each side, marked off by two 
deeply engraved lines. The strip between the lines is carefully smoothed and shows faint traces of 
red paint. The border outside the strip on each side retains marks of the drove. The strips and 
the borders outside them taper as the stele does. The sides of the shaft are carefully smoothed 
and the back dressed with the drove. At the bottom the line for setting the stele into its base is 
marked by a narrow stripe of red paint that runs all the way around the stele, 0.085 m. from the 
bottom of the stone. Below this the surface is more roughly dressed, with the drove on front and 
sides, with the claw chisel on the back. From 0.41 m. to 0.46m. above the bottom of the stele is 
the name [®é€]povos, inscribed retrograde. The last four letters are quite clear, the third visible 
only in traces. The inscription must have been somewhat off-center toward the left. There is no 
trace of the box-like enframement of the inscription shown in Vulliamy’s drawing. If it existed it 
must have been in paint only. 

The Agora fragment published by G. M. A. Richter, Archaic Attic Gravestones, p. 94, figs. 
89, 90. The original stele: Conze, I, no. 23 (with earlier literature; add L. Dupré, Voyage a Athénes 
et & Constantinople, Paris, 1825, pl. XTX = our Pl. 9, a and b). The inscription: J.G., I?, 994. 


D. Fragment from the top of a shaft. Pl. 10, c. 

Inv. S 1736. Found early in 1952 at a high level (presumably modern) south of the Church 
of the Holy Apostles (O 16). White Attic marble. Pres. H. 1.045m.; W. at top 0.355 m.; at 
bottom 0.40 m.; Pres. Th. at top 0.127 m.; at bottom, 0.117 m. 

Top and sides original. Back original but somewhat worn from use as a threshold block. There 
is a pivot hole near the top of the block and a hole for the center stop near the break below. The 
shaft is broken off at the bottom in a roughly horizontal line that passes just below the head of a 
man represented in relief. The length of the threshold block if restored to the full width of the 
double door would take us only to about the man’s knees. Hence the lower part must already have 
been broken off before the period of re-use as a threshold. 

The whole front surface except for a band 0.045 m. wide at the top and the concave background 
of the relief below has been roughly picked away, possibly in order to eliminate the taper of the 
stone and make it suitable for a wall block. The background of the relief, which curved out in the 
usual way to the top and sides, is first visible 0.764 m. below the top of the shaft, and the actual 
upper line of the panel cannot have been much above this. None of the sculptured surface of the 
man’s head has survived and much of its outline has also perished. Plate 10, b and c shows as 
much of it as can be recovered. The stone is weathered and cracked, and there are brown stains 
and mortar on the front, reddish brown patina on the left side. 


+ The provenance is revealed by Fauvel in a letter of April 11, 1819, in which he describes his 
recent excavations and some of his finds. For the reference to the letter and the identification of the 
site of Fauvel’s excavations I am indebted to C. W. J. Eliot, who will discuss them in his forthcoming 


study on the coastal demes of Attica. 
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The relief panel represented a man facing right. The apparently pointed outline of the chin 
suggests that he was bearded, and the smoothly concave line at the back of the neck suggests a 
helmet, but the offset above the forehead shows that it cannot have been a Corinthian helmet. Also 
there is no sign of a crest; it is more likely that we have merely an unusually smooth hairline 
instead of a helmet. Little can be said of the profile except that the nose continues approximately 
the line of the forehead and that the upper lip, as usual, was very short. 

The sides of the stone are carefully smoothed, and apparently the back also, as far as one can 
tell from its present worn surface. What survives of the front surface along the top edge of the shaft 
is likewise carefully smoothed. There is nothing to indicate what occupied the area above the main 
picture panel. There are marks of the drove and traces of red paint on the background of the relief. 
The top of the shaft has anathyrosis and a cutting 0.09 x 0.035 m. and 0.055 m. deep, approximately 
centered, for the reception of the dowel by which the finial was attached. 


E. Fragment of a stele representing a man and his dog. PI. 11, f. 

Inv. S 1276a. Found July 2, 1947 in the curbing of a Turkish cesspool at the southwest corner 
of the market square (I 12). Fine-grained white Attic marble with thin gray bands (banding 
approximately vertical on the sides of the shaft, slanting back slightly from left to right). Pres. H. 
0.34 m.; Pres. W. 0.305 m.; Pres. Th. (total) 0.22 m.; Pres. Th. below feet 0.204 m.; Pres. Th. of 
edge beside legs 0.18 m. 

The piece is broken at the top and on the right side, probably also below. The back and bottom 
surfaces are deeply eroded from the acids of the cesspool, but the slab may have nearly its original 
thickness. In the back, about 0.25 m. from the left edge, are the remains of deep holes made to 
assist in breaking up the stone. These probably mark the approximate half-width of the shaft. 

The fragment shows the feet of a man wearing light sandals and behind him the heavy curling 
tail of a dog. The relief is relatively high and the fronts of the legs are deeply offset from the back- 
ground. The man’s flesh is polished; the background and the dog’s tail have a matt finish. The 
background does not curve out to the side to form a frame for the picture. Instead, there was a 
flat painted border whose pattern can still be made out (Pl. 11, e). A strip about 0.035 m. wide 
has been reserved in the color of the stone. On it is traced a battlement-maeander formed by opposing 
rectangles outlined in red and with the center-line of the maeander painted in some color (probably 
black or blue) that has now disappeared. 

H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, Supplement VIII, pp. 373-377, pls. 51-52. K. Friis Johansen, The 
Attic Grave-Reliefs of the Classical Period, p. 110. 


These are the Agora fragments. In order to visualize the monuments from which 
they came and to know when they were made one has to consider the better preserved 
and better known examples to which they are in various ways related. Miss Richter 
in her study of the archaic Attic gravestones has laid down a simple and lucid frame- 
work for their classification and approximate dating.* She recognizes only two basic 
structural types: I, the stele with separately attached capital, and II, the stele with 
a finial in one piece with the shaft. Stelai of class I were regularly surmounted by 
sphinxes, those of class II by palmettes. Class I is thought to have been replaced by 
II around 530 B.c. The stele of Theron, C, which had a separately attached palmette, 
is explained as a transitional example. The volute-palmette finial is supposed to have 
been adopted as a result of Ionian influence, which led first to a compromise form of 
type I in which the cavetto base for the sphinx was replaced by a lyre-shaped double- 


° Archaic Attic Gravestones, Cambridge, Mass., 1944. 
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volute capital. This elaborate form, exemplified by the brother-and-sister stele in 
New York and a volute capital with sphinx in Boston,*® went out of use, Miss Richter 
thinks, as the result of an anti-luxury decree which prohibited the construction of 
grave monuments that required more than three days’ labor for ten men.’ Thereafter 
the palmette carved in one piece with the shaft became the standard finial. The type 
with double volutes supporting the palmettes is thought to be earlier than that with 
single volutes, since it is closer to the lyre form. These changing types provide a frame- 
work for a chronological division into quarter-centuries. The first half of the sixth 
century is dominated by the cavetto-sphinx capital, with only the very earliest examples 
dated before 575. The third quarter contains the transitional lyre-sphinx capitals and 
the earliest palmettes. In the last quarter we find only palmettes carved in one with 
their shafts. 


The Agora fragments do nothing to clarify this almost too clear picture. At most 
they suggest some blurring of the outlines, some possibility of overlap of forms in 
time that may make it more difficult, if anything, to date a given piece. The eventual 
replacement of the sphinx capitals by palmettes seems an undisputed fact. The question 
is only as to how this took place. The attribution of the luxury decree to Peisistratos 
is not universally accepted,* and it may be better for the moment to omit it from the 
list of proven theorems as we examine the Agora material and its relation to the 
development as a whole. 


The hand, A (PI. 7, b), agrees in the marble, the thickness and the finish of the 
side and back with a stele in New York * which has been tentatively associated with the 


®° See below, p. 41 and note 54. 
7 Gravestones, pp. 90-92; A.J.A., XLIX, 1945, p. 152. The tradition is preserved in Cicero, 
De Legibus, I1, 26, 64: sed post aliquanto propter has amplitudines sepulchrorum, quas in Ceramico 
videmus, lege sanctum est, “‘ ne quis sepulchrum faceret operosius quam quod decem homines effece- 
rint triduo”; neque id opere tectorio exornari nec hermas, quos vocant, licebat inponi. “ Post 
aliquanto ” means “ some time after’ Solon. The passage as a whole sounds as if it referred to the 
actual construction of the tomb, the mound or the rectangular structure, which might be done quickly 
by a large number of men, rather than to individual elements such as stelai or statues, which would 
naturally be made over a long period by a single sculptor with one or two assistants. For the 
distinction between the tomb and the stele, cf. the inscription on a stele in Liopesi from Kalyvia 
Kouvara: 
Tod’ *Apylo “ore céua: KadeAdés Pires: 
Eixoopises : 5¢ rob7’ érolecev KaAddv: 
otédev & én’ airéu Oéxe Daidipos (a) odds. 
(Pezopoulos, ’Apy. "E¢., 1937, pp. 538-541, fig. 1; Peek, Ath. Mitt., LXVII, 1942 [publ. 1951], 
pp. 85-87, no. 140). Presumably Eukosmides paid for the erection of the whole tomb over which 
stood the stele made by Phaidimos (cf. Karouzos, Epitymbion Chr. Tsounta, p. 543). 
® Cf. Johansen, Attic Grave-Reliefs, p. 121, note 1. 
® Richter, Catalogue, p. 10, no. 13, pl. 14 a (with complete bibliography) ; Gravestones, pp. 43- 
46, figs. 62, 64. 
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base of Chairedemos signed by the sculptor Phaidimos.”” It is the lower part of a 
shaft in “ Hymettian,” that is, gray Attic marble representing a nude youth holding a 
staff. No other known stele coincides with the Agora piece in all these features. There 
is no direct join, for the wrist is not preserved on either stone, but the correspondences 
are too many to be due only to chance. The dark bands in the marble when checked on 
the New York stele from a measured drawing of the Agora fragment prove to have 
the same direction and spacing. The thickness of the staff and its distance from the 
edge are such that both staff and edge are correctly aligned with those of the New 
York stele when the hand is placed at a reasonable distance above the elbow. This 
could be ascertained by means of a plaster cast of the Agora fragment which was 
sent to New York and tentatively placed on the stele (PI. 7, a).” 

The peculiarities of pose and style in our hand are also appropriate to the New 
York stele as to no other now known. It is the only one in which the whole forearm 
is held so far forward that part of it is overlapped by the staff. Correspondingly, the 
Agora hand is the only one on which so much of the hand appears on the other side of 
the staff below the little finger. One is struck by the artist’s failure to indicate the 
fingernails. It might be thought that the fingertips were meant to be curled out of sight 
around the staff, though I know of no other example of this on extant reliefs. The 
New York stele likewise fails to mark off the nails on the toes and on the thumb of the 
right hand.” The warrior on the stele with Gorgon panel from the Themistoklean 
Wall (PI. 10, a),”* dated in the same quarter-century with the New York youth, has 
the nails very carefully delineated and the wrinkles at the joints of the fingers repre- 
sented by groups of incised lines. Our artist’s neglect of the nails is thus more likely 
due to lack of interest than to earliness. The toenails of the kore by Phaidimos (of 
which only the feet survive) are summarily rendered, and this is one of the argu- 
ments advanced for attributing the New York stele to Phaidimos. 

In general the Gorgon stele appears to be an earlier work than ours. Miss Richter 
compares both to the kouroi of the Tenea-Volomandra group, but the heavy thighs of 


© Richter, Catalogue, p. 10, no. 14, pl. 14 d; Gravestones, pp. 43-44, fig. 65. 

“JT am most grateful to Miss Christine Alexander and Mr. Dietrich von Bothmer of the 
Metropolitan Museum for comparing the cast with the stele and arranging the photograph of the 
cast tentatively in place, as well as for further details concerning the stele itself. Those who test 
the photograph with a straightedge will see that the position of the cast has shifted slightly prior to 
photographing so that both edge and staff are slightly more vertical on the fragment than on the stele. 

** Dietrich von Bothmer observes that though there is no incised outline for the nails on the 
New York stele the surface has been differentiated by using the finishing tool in a different direction. 
Since no such difference is observable on our hand, the possibility remains that we are seeing the 
second joints only. 

** Athens, N. M. 2687. Gravestones, pp. 41-43, fig. 61; Noack, Ath. Mitt., XXXII, 1907, pp. 
514-541, pl. 21. 

“4 Athens, N. M. 81; Gravestones, pp. 44-46, fig. 63; Eichler, Jahreshefte, XVI, 1913, pp. 86- 
102; I.G., I?, 1012; Peek, Ath. Mitt., XLVII, 1942, pl. 4. 
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the New York youth suggest affinity with the succeeding Melos group, whereas the 
slender, sharp-shinned youth on the Gorgon stele is an exact counterpart to the Volo- 
mandra kouros. The legs on a fragment in the National Museum (Pl..7, d)* whieh 
in all probability belongs to the Diskophoros (PI. 7, c) also seem less advanced than 
those of the New York stele. The fragment has the same straight shins with an 
angular offset from the background that we find in the Gorgon stele. Those of the 
New York youth have a slightly curved front line and the front edge is rounded off. 
Also the modelling of the calf on the fragment, with its two ornamentally placed 
grooves, is less naturalistic than that on the New York youth. Thus the latter, while 
it may still belong to the second quarter of the century, appears to be one of the latest 
in its group. The technical details tend to reinforce this impression. 

The drove-finished back of the New York stele is less usual than one might 
suppose on Attic stelai, considering the popularity of the drove in the sixth century.” 
One reason may be that it is tedious to dress a large surface with carefully parallel 
strokes (and a drove-finished surface in which the strokes were not parallel would be 
most unattractive). I have found only three other examples: the stele of Theron, a 


** N. M. 83. Conze, I, no. 12. The fragment is so strikingly like the Diskophoros in marble 
and finish that one would be tempted to link the two even if there were no other indication that they 
belonged together. As it happens, they were both found at the Dipylon, about 15 meters apart 
(according to Koumanoudes, *Apy. ’E¢., 1874, p. 484) and were originally published by Koumanoudes 
(loc. cit.) and by Kirchhoff and Curtius (Abh. Ak. Berlin, 1873, pp. 156 ff.) as belonging together. 
Unfortunately Koumanoudes tried also to associate with them an inscribed base (J.G., I?, 986) which 
was found with the legs, bearing an epigram to the dead Xenophantos. Since this was clearly, from 
the cutting in its top, a kouros-base, it had to be separated from the Diskophoros, and the separatism 
carried off the legs also. Over-refined (and insufficiently observant) scholarship found other reasons 
to reject them; Conze affirmed that they did not belong, and so they passed out of the literature. It 
seems time to re-introduce them. The objections to the association are not cogent. Korte states that 
“the width of the preserved left edge differs by 0.01 m.” (Ath. Mitt., IV, 1879, p. 272, note 1). 
Actually the edge is preserved only on the fragment with the legs, which has a thickness of 0.16 m. It 
is a sharply out-curved edge with a border only 0.009 m. wide. On the head fragment the fine edge 
has been broken away. To restore its curve as it is on the other fragment would add about 0.01 m. 
of thickness at the side. Since the present thickness of the head fragment on the left side is 0.136 m., 
there remains 0.014 m. to be accounted for by the taper of the stele. This is about what we should 
expect for the meter or more of height which would intervene between the two fragments. (A survey 
of a number of archaic stelai shows the taper in thickness ranging from 0.009 m. to 0.020 m. per 
meter of height). Conze (p. 6) speaks of the “ different relief-technique ” of the two fragments, but 
without explaining what he means by this. In fact there is a marked similarity. The back of the leg 
with its bevelled edge, offset only slightly from the background, may be compared with the treatment 
of the hand against the background and the lower part of the face against the diskos, while the 
greater depth of offset at the front of the leg is comparable to that of the back line of the hair. The 
marble in both pieces is very fine-grained, its color a bluish white like skimmed milk, with faint dark 
streaks running vertically up the sides of the slab. It tends to break in layers, which are parallel to 
the back of the slab. It is finished with a very fine abrasive, the back almost as carefully as the sides 
and front. The fragment with the legs retains considerably more of the red color of the background 


than does the head fragment. 
16 On the use of the drove, see Richter, 4.J.4., XLVII, 1943, pp. 188-193. 
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smaller inscribed stele in the Epigraphical Museum in Athens (PI. 11, b),” and frag- 
ments of a plain (perhaps once painted) stele in Markopoulo. 

This question of the finish of the back and sides is interesting and probably has 
some significance for the determination of dates and workshops, though it could never 
serve as an absolute criterion. Miss Richter suggests that it might vary according to 
the taste of the workman.* We might say rather according to the standard of quality 
he was expected to meet, which would depend on two things: the taste of the times 
and the price of the job. The possible degrees of finish from smooth to rough are: 
(1) smoothing with abrasive (2) drove-work (3) claw chisel and (4) point.” If there 
is any distinction between sides and back, it is naturally the sides that get the more 
careful treatment. The back, being a larger area, seems less subject to variation 
according to taste and so has been taken as the more significant element. The following 
list, in which Miss Richter’s dates are cited for all items that appear in her catalogue, 
gives some idea of the popularity of different kinds of finish in different periods.” The 
material is marble unless otherwise specified. 


Back and sides dressed smooth 


Buschor stele, Athens, Kerameikos Museum, Gravestones, fig. 37 


(poros stuccoed ) 600-575 B.c. 
Swordsman, Kerameikos Museum, Gravestones, fig. 55 (poros 

stuccoed ) 575-550 
Diskophoros, Athens, National Museum 38, Gravestones, fig. 57 575-550 
Incised head, Berlin, Gravestones, fig. 58 575-550” 
Gorgon stele, Athens, N. M. 2687, Gravestones, fig. 61 575-550 
Noack fragment, Athens, N. M. 2825, Gravestones, fig. 59 575-550 
Boston athlete, Gravestones, fig. 56 575-550 


7 See below, pp. 38-40. 

18 Gravestones, p. 49. Miss Richter did not have access to the material in Greece at the time 
this book was written and so did not realize how many Attic stelai are smoothed on the backs. 

*° One can sometimes see these as successive phases on a single piece of work, e. g., smoothing 
over drove-work on the Noack fragment and the New York youth, drove over claw chisel on a 
palmette stele in the Metropolitan Museum, 4./.d., XLVII, 1943, p. 190, fig. 6. 

*° T include only shafts and fragments of shafts, since capitals are not necessarily finished in the 
same way as their shafts. Of the pieces listed by Miss Richter as being in Athens the fragment of a 
large stele with the effaced head of a warrior (Gravestones, fig. 10) is the only one I have not been 
able to find. In the case of several stelai (all with smoothed sides) it is impossible to determine the 
original condition of the back. These are: Gravestones, figs. 21 and 98 (backs worn), 66 and 100 
(backs cut away in modern times), and 101 (fastened against wall of Museum). This is true also for 
Agora D (worn but probably smoothed) and E (eroded by cesspool) and a fragment in Liopesi 
with a retrograde inscription, Peek, Ath, Mitt., XLVII, 1942, p. 88, no. 142, pl. 2 (fastened against 
wall of Museum). 

*1 Dated in the first third of the century by Bliimel, Berlin Catalogue, II 1, A2. Johansen, Grave- 
Reliefs, p. 90, note 1, upholds Miss Richter’s dating. 
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Add: 


Fragment with legs, Athens, N. M. 83, probably to be associated 
with the Diskophoros (PI. 7, d). 

Boxer from the City Walls, 4.J.4., LVIII, 1954, pl. 43, 1, tenta- 
tively dated around 560. 

Fragment in Liopesi, with signature of Phaidimos,” “Apx. “Ed., 
37 prose, be. 1. 


Back drove, sides smooth 


New York youth, Gravestones, fig. 62 (and Agora fragment A here 
associated with it) 

Stele of Theron, C here, Gravestones, fig. 89 (claw chisel at base 
in back) 


Add: 

Stele of a Teian, Athens, Epigraphical Museum 416 (Pl. 11, b) 
(see below, pp. 38-40, claw chisel at base) 

Fragments of a plain (perhaps once painted) stele in Markopoulo 
(see above, p. 32) 


Back claw chisel, sides smooth 


Ikaria warrior, Gravestones, fig. 70 (back worn from use as a thres- 
hold, claw marks visible at ends ) 
New York painted fragment, Gravestones, fig. 103 


Back claw chisel, sides drove 


Brother-and-sister stele, Gravestones, fig. 73 

New York head of youth, Gravestones, fig. 71 

New York palmette stele, Gravestones, fig. 91 (claw chisel on sides 
of palmette) 

Aristion, Gravestones, fig. 93 

Antigenes, Gravestones, fig. 104 

Painted stele in the Kerameikos, Gravestones, p. 109 


575-550 


550-525 


550-525 
525-500 


550-525 ** 
550-525 ** 


550-525 
525-500 
525-500 
525-500 


22 Peek (Ath. Mitt., XLVI, 1942, p. 85) seems not actually to have looked at the stone, for 
his description bears little relation to the facts. It is finished on the bottom with the point (not 
broken) and both the back and sides are smoothed, the back with a somewhat coarser abrasive (this 
corresponds to Bliimel’s description of the Berlin fragment with the head of a youth incised). 
Dimensions of the Liopesi piece: Pres. H. 0.51 m.; W. at bottom 0.475 m.; at top 0.46 m.; Th. at 


bottom 0.165 m.; at top 0.16 m. 
28 Dated “ perhaps around 540” in Catalogue, p. 12. 
24 Dated “ about 530” in Catalogue, p. 15. 
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Add: 
Fragment of shaft in Agora, Inv. S 1871 (blank, presumably 
painted ) 


Back point, sides smooth 


Lyseas, Gravestones, fig. 94 (very careful pointwork, edges squared 


with flat chisel) 525-500 
Back point, sides drove 
Louvre incised and painted stele, Gravestones, fig. 105 525-500 
Laurion youths, Gravestones, fig. 99 525-500 
Agathon and Aristokrates, Gravestones, fig. 96 525-500 
Back point, sides claw chisel 
Antiphanes, N. M. 86, Gravestones, fig. 88 550-525 * 
Add: 


Fragment of painted stele in Berlin, Bliimel, A8, dated around 510 


From this list it would appear that standards of finish, as so often happens in 
matters of mere craftsmanship, present a steady decline. The one striking exception, 
the stele of Antiphanes, appears for other reasons also to be misdated. It will be 
noted that our New York stele is the only one in Miss Richter’s early group that does 
not have a smooth-finished back. We need not conclude for this reason that it has to 
be later than the second quarter, for the style of the sculpture remains the best cri- 
terion, but it might well be an additional argument for bringing it down near 550 B.c. 
So far as the problem of dating is concerned, it is unfortunate that the case for associ- 
ating the stele with the Chairedemos base is not either a little stronger or weak enough 
to be thrown out altogether. The Agora fragment demonstrates that the stele comes 
from Athens, and thus it is highly probable that both stele and base were found in a 
context of re-use, where their being together loses some of its significance. The base 
appears from its inscription to be earlier than either of the other two Phaidimos 
signatures; this would make the New York relief not only earlier than the kore but 
also earlier than the stele in Liopesi, which has the careful finish and the thick shaft 
of the Gorgon stele group. 

The thinness of its shaft is another noteworthy feature of our stele. The Gorgon 
stele, the Diskophoros, the Noack fragment and the Liopesi stele have thicker shafts, 
well suited to the sphinx-crowned cavetto capitals that were popular in the first half 
of the sixth century.“ Can ours have held such a crown? Even if we assume a 


°° On the dating of this, see below p. 44. 
*® Miss Richter is certainly right in avoiding the term “ pillar stele” for the stelai that carried 
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minimum height, with the shaft terminating immediately above the picture panel, as in 
the poros swordsman stele in the Kerameikos, we must restore about half again the 
preserved height of the New York fragment. Since the stele diminishes from 0.111 m. 
to 0.095 m. in thickness in the preserved part, the original thickness at the top of the 
shaft cannot have been more than 0.087 m., and may well have been somewhat less. 
Furthermore, as the cavetto capitals diminish somewhat from their bases to the throats, 
one which would fit such a shaft would be perilously slender.’ Perhaps it would be 
better to accept tentatively the possibility that some simpler form of capital already 
existed in Attica at the time when this stele was made. 


The fragment of a volute capital, B (Pl. 8, a and b), is in the same material as 
the New York youth to which we have assigned our fragment A. Since fragments A 
and B have the same provenance, one would be tempted to associate the two, were it 
not that the restored width and thickness of B are too great. Nevertheless, it may 
provide the answer to the kind of finial the New York stele had. The closest parallel 
to B, and from its published drawing and description it seems to have been a very 
close parallel indeed, unfortunately cannot be found at present (Pl. 8, c). It was pub- 
lished by Conze as being in the National Museum in Athens, but no number was cited 
for it and no provenance given.” Like our fragment, it comes from the lower right- 
hand corner of a capital with incised and painted decoration: a band of Doric leaves 
along the bottom and a projecting volute above it at the side. It is made of “‘ Hymet- 
tian,” gray Attic marble. One might almost think that the Agora piece was actually the 
same fragment, lost and rediscovered like the stele of Theron, did not the dimensions 
differ drastically. We estimated the thickness of the Agora fragment at ca. 0.102 m. 
(above, p. 26). Conze gives the thickness of the other fragment as 0.085 m. at the 
bottom and 0.07 m. at the top, and he implies that the whole thickness is preserved, for 
he describes the back as roughly finished and mentions the pour hole by which the 
dowel was leaded from the back. The hole for this dowel, with some of the lead still 
in it, is said to be located between the second and third leaves. No indication of the 
size or shape of the hole is given. The original base-width of the Conze fragment thus 
remains a matter of conjecture. The height given for the whole fragment and the level 
of the break in the volute suggest that the scale of volutes and leaves was approxi- 


cavetto-sphinx capitals, for all except the poros stelai are more slabs than pillars in their proportions. 
Still, structural considerations undoubtedly influenced the thickness of the shaft, and there is a 
predominance of thick shafts in the early period. The two bases of Tettichos and Kleoites (Grave- 
stones, p. 24, note 38) can be eliminated from the discussion, for the big square cuttings in their 
tops come from modern re-use, as one can see not only from their crudeness but from the fact that 
they have been provided with drain holes. They may originally have been normal stele-bases. 

27 The most slender preserved cavetto capital is that from the Kerameikos discovered together 
with its sphinx (Kiibler, Arch. Anz., 1943, cols. 301-444) which measures 0.096 x 0.324 m. in the 
throat and seems to have widened considerably to its base. 

28 Conze, I, no. 28, pl. XIV, 6; Richter, Gravestones, p. 81, fig. 14. 
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mately that of the Agora capital, but Conze’s drawing, which shows only three and a 
half leaves preserved, is difficult to reconcile with his width of 0.27 m. for the whole 
fragment. Both the thickness and the material of this lost fragment are appropriate 
for the New York stele to which A belongs, but unless the actual stone can be found 
we have no way of knowing whether its width would have exceeded 0.33 m., the 
maximum top-width for the stele. 

The Conze finial has been restored on the basis of the brother-and-sister stele in 
New York as a double-volute of lyre design supporting a sphinx, and dated accordingly 
to the third quarter of the century, which would be too late for the New York youth. 
We may seriously question, however, whether it was thick enough to support a sphinx 
safely.”” Probably it should be restored with a palmette instead. Does it necessarily 
follow that this and the Agora fragment are as late as 530? Is the lyre-sphinx form 
a necessary predecessor of the plain palmette? On the brother-and-sister stele the 
double volute is painted on a flat surface above a projecting moulding decorated with 
a Doric leaf pattern. The Conze finial and that from the Agora have the same Doric 
leaves, though they are incised in one plane with the volutes and only the profile at the 
side of the capital suggests a throat moulding.“ Miss Richter thinks of the leaf 
pattern as a survival from the cavetto capitals, and derives the double-volute design 
from the two-tiered Ionic stele crowns familiar to us from Samos and elsewhere. The 
Attic designers were presumably influenced by these Ionic stelai, but not to the extent 
of abandoning their traditional sphinxes. Hence they adopted the volutes but reduced 
the crowning palmette to the role of a filling ornament. Since Buschor placed the 
earliest of the Samian capitals just before the middle of the sixth century, the earliest 
Attic derivatives would have to be a little later.” 


There is no reason to doubt that the idea of the palmette-stele came from Ionia, 
and in fact new evidence tends to strengthen this very reasonable hypothesis.** But 
perhaps its formal evolution in Attica does not need to be quite so complicated as that 
outlined above. We hardly need to invoke the contamination of Ionian palmette and 
Attic cavetto capital to explain the lyre form. A closer parallel can be found nearer 
home. The volutes above Doric leaves inevitably call to mind a sight that must have 
been familiar to the Attic artists who designed these stelai: that of a terracotta 


*° Miss Richter, Mélanges Picard, II, p. 869, note 4, quotes Dinsmoor as saying that this and a 
fragmentary volute-finial in New York are too thin to have carried sphinxes. Dinsmoor tells me that 
he still holds this opinion. Miss Richter, Catalogue, p. 15, now suggests a palmette for the New 
York piece. 

°° It seems quite clear from the drawing of the Conze fragment that it was flat like the one 
in the Agora. Miss Richter’s expression “ throat moulding ” (p. 81) is perhaps a bit misleading. 

** Gravestones, p. 84. Buschor says of the earliest inscribed stelai from Samos that one would 
not place them later than the middle of the century (Ath. Mitt., LVIII, 1933, p. 25) but he con- 
jectures that the type of the palmette stele was evolved in the seventies (ibid., p. 42). 

82 See below, p. 40. 
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palmette antefix with curling tendrils at its base perched above a Doric leaf geison.° 
The antefixes of the Hekatompedon, in which the terracotta forms are already 
translated into marble, show a variety of treatments of the base tendrils, one of which 
approaches the lyre form.” From this to the lyre-palmette capital would be no great 
step for these inventive craftsmen.*° 

I should like to restore the Agora capital, B, also as crowned by a palmette, even 
though its thickness is greater than that of the Conze fragment. There is one addi- 
tional point that favors this. On the brother-and-sister stele the rather awkward pro- 
jection of the abacus from the flat volute-section is balanced and to some extent 
mitigated by the projection of the Doric leaf moulding below. On the Agora and Conze 
capitals the Doric leaf is in the same plane with the rest, suggesting that nothing 
projected above. We may guess that these, not the Ionian double-tiered volute finials, 
would be the immediate ancestors of the lyre-sphinx capital. The drawing of the 
incised leaves on the Agora piece has a naively earnest look that makes it seem earlier 
than the elegant painted pattern of the brother-and-sister stele. 


The stele of Theron, C (Pl. 9, d), still remains the only absolutely certain 
example of an attached palmette. As such it has a long history of re-publication and 
discussion, all based more or less on the data given by Vulliamy, which seems to have 
been copied by von Stackelberg and Kinnard.* Since the Agora fragment is all that 


°° Cf. the poros geisa from small building A on the Akropolis, T. Weigand, Die archaische 
Poros-Archiiektur der Akropolis zu Athen, 1904, pp. 150-157, figs. 135-138. This building must 
have had terracotta antefixes, though it is not certain which of those preserved (E. Buschor, Die 
Tondacher der Akropolis, 1928-1933) belonged to it. 

84 Wiegand, op. cit., p. 48, fig. 69. I use the term “ Hekatompedon ” as a convenient one-word 
designation for the archaic temple on the site of the Parthenon discussed by Dinsmoor (A. J. A., LI, 
1947, pp. 109-151; Architecture of Ancient Greece,’ 1950, pp. 71-72) under this title, without 
implying that this temple is actually the Hekatompedon of the 485 inscription. 

35 Indeed, it is not at all impossible that some of the earlier Athenian stelai were actually made 
by men who had worked on the Hekatompedon. In its smaller way the construction of this building, 
involving as it did an unprecedented amount of delicate work in local marble (metopes, simas, ante- 
fixes and akroteria), may be compared in its effect to that of the Parthenon. The handsome stelai 
from the Themistoklean Wall are in many ways strikingly like the Hekatompedon marble work. 
Whether or not the quarries from which the marble for the Hekatompedon came had been worked 
for sculptural marble before the building was begun, the scale of operations must have been greatly 
increased in order to meet its demands. It would be perfectly natural to suppose that after the temple 
was completed a surplus both of stone and of skilled marble-workers led to the use of carved marble 
gravestones on a greater scale than before. If so, we might take the date of the building as a probable 
terminus post quem for the group headed by the Gorgon stele. Although the Gorgon stele itself is 
of island marble, the other members of its group are of white Attic marble similar to that used in the 
Hekatompedon. The decoration of the Gorgon stele reflects Hekatompedon motives, e. g. the running 
Gorgon and the T-maeander. tf 

86 Vulliamy, Examples of Ornamental Sculpture in Architecture, drawn from Originals in 
Greece, Asia Minor and Italy in the Years 1818-1821, 2nd edition, 1825, pl. 20, 4; von Stackelberg, 
Griber der Hellenen, pl. 6, 2-5; Kinnard in Stuart and, Revett, Antiquities of Athens, Supplement, 
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has survived to test the accuracy of these descriptions and drawings, it is worth looking 
at in some detail. The stele is a moderately wide and heavy one, with base dimensions 
appropriate to a regular Attic relief stele. Vulliamy’s drawing and dimensions indicate 
a startlingly tall and slender shaft, with its height equal to seven and one-fifth times 
its width at the base. With the diminution that we can measure on the preserved 
fragment, the top of a shaft that tall would be only 0.08 m. thick, which hardly seems 
enough to hold a cutting for a marble tenon to support an anthemion 0.67 m. high. 
Also the position of the inscription has been falsified on the Vulliamy version, being 
shown as half-way up the shaft instead of near the bottom. Probably Vulliamy simply 
drew the palmette and the inscription on the spot and recorded the dimensions of the 
shaft to be drawn later. A misreading of the dimensions or a failure to record the 
distance of the inscription from the bottom of the stone could have produced the 
erroneous restoration. 

In the delightfully circumstantial picture of Fauvel at home among his antiquities 
that was painted in Athens by L. Dupré (PI. 9, a),*’ the stele appears in the back- 
ground, leaning against the wall of the court. It appears tall, but not of abnormal pro- 
portions. Perhaps the over-all dimension including the palmette was twelve feet, as 
Fauvel implies in his letter.°° Notice that Dupré has also indicated the border stripes, 
which the architects leave out entirely. 

The stele of Theron has been dated around 530 B.c. because that was thought to be 
the date when palmette-stelai were first made in Attica.*” The separately attached 
finial suggested that it was a transitional example. If we accept the idea that separately 
attached palmette-finials were made as early as around 550, Theron’s stele has more 
latitude, but the letter-forms do not permit us to place it earlier than the middle of the 
century. A date in the 40’s or 30’s would satify the epigraphists. The incised technique 
of the palmette reminds us of Agora fragment B and the finish of back and sides is 
the same as on the New York youth and A. The sides of Theron’s stele are carefully 
smoothed and the back given a regular drove-work finish. Only at the bottom in the 
strip that would be concealed by the base do marks of the claw chisel appear. This 
suggests that though the tool was in regular use at this time its marks were not 
considered attractive. 

The same finish appears on a smaller stele of which only the lower part is pre- 
served in the Epigraphical Museum in Athens (Pl. 11, a and b). Its sides have been 
smoothed, but not quite enough to eliminate all marks of the drove (cf. the New York 


p. 13. Vulliamy’s description is quoted by Miss Richter, Gravestones, p. 93. Von Stackelberg and 
Kinnard do not describe the stone but repeat Vulliamy’s dimensions in their drawings. Kinnard 
differs from the other two in making the base of the finial the same width as the shaft instead of 
wider. This seems to agree with Dupré’s version (Pl. 9, b; see above, p. 27). 

87 See above, p. 27. 

88 See above, p. 27, note 4. 

°° Gravestones, p. 95. 
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youth) ; the back is drove-finished. The band of claw chisel work at the base appears 
on the front as well as the back. The paint stripe around the base here seems to have 
been black instead of red as on Theron’s stele, for only the white line of it remains 
visible on the sides of the stone. From 0.21 to 0.28 m. above the bottom of the stele a 
three-line inscription in straggly Ionic characters names the deceased,—€évo ci? 76 
Kahyropos 76 Tyio.” This monument of an Ionian with its modest dimensions ought 
surely to be restored with a palmette finial. Its base width, 0.345 m., is less than that 
of any preserved Attic stele except that of Antiphanes “* (0.31 m.) but is closest to 
that of the small painted stele in the Kerameikos (0.353 m.).“* That it was made in 
an Attic workshop we can hardly doubt. The stone is the same fine-grained white 
marble with darker streaks that is used for so many other archaic gravestones from 
Athens, and the color of the weathering is that of the fragments found by Noack in 
the Themistoklean Wall. One is tempted to imagine it actually made in the same shop 
as Theron’s stele, for not only do the details of finishing coincide, but both show the 
same casual attitude toward squaring the block. In each the left side of the shaft is 
noticeably thicker than the right. The cursive Ionic letters may have been written on 
in paint by some member of the family to be carved out by the stonecutter. They have 
no resemblance to the ruled and measured letters of archaic Attic inscriptions. 


Like the palmette, the insistence on having the name on the stele itself seems to 
be an Ionian feature.** The normal Samian stelai, however, carry the inscription near 
the top of the shaft.“ Its position low down on the shaft on Theron’s stele and that 
of the Teian suggest that something was painted above it. On the stele of Theron 
there would be ample room for a picture of the deceased. There might have been a 
smaller one on the Teian’s stele or there might have been a picture of some symbol, like 
the cock on the stele of Antiphanes. The small stele from the Kerameikos had a painted 
picture of the deceased, but there the inscription was apparently relegated to the base, 
as in that of Antigenes in the Metropolitan Museum in New York.” 


The Teian inscription impresses us as later than Theron’s, though the technical 
similarity of the stones makes one reluctant to separate them too widely. The square- 
cornered epsilon and the fact that the inscription is stoichedon suggest that it is not 
earlier than 525 B.c. The stone deserves further attention both from the epigraphist 


407.G., II*, 10444. Kirchner, influenced by the Ionic lettering, dated the inscription to the 
second half of the fifth century. He suggests Evéevos or 3ééevos as restorations for the name. The 
former is more likely. The fact that an Attic Eigevos of the Hellenistic period (/.G., II’, 6388) was 
buried in the same area (see below, p. 40 and note 46) may be just a coincidence, like the fact 
that horses are now stabled in the so-called “ Kimonian Tomb.” 

41 Gravestones, pp. 86-87, figs. 18, 88. 

42 Arch. Anz. 1938, col. 605, fig. 17 left; Gravestones, p. 109. 

48 This was pointed out to me by Miss Jeffery. 

ef eo ‘ ie nae of Diagores, a ae fig. 86; Buschor, Ath. Mitt., LVITI, 1933, Beil. XI. 

45 Gravestones, p. 107, figs. 23, 104. 
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and the prosopographer. With it the matter of Ionian influence becomes a less 
shadowy thing, even though we may never know precisely who the son of Kaletor 
was and what place he held in Athenian life. His compatriot Anakreon came to 
Athens in the time of the Peisistratids. The inscription was found on the property of 
Nicholas Spyliotes at Palaia Sphageia in Athens, in an excavation which yielded later 
sepulchral inscriptions and a fragment of an archaic list of names.“ This cemetery 
lay outside the Melite Gate on the ancient road to Phaleron, not far away from the 
graves of Kimon’s family.” 


The top of a shaft, D (PI. 10, c), is not easy to date on the basis of what survives. 
The careful chopping-away of the front of the stone to obtain a level surface suggests 
that its first re-use may have been in the Themistoklean Wall.“ As it now is, its 
principal contribution is to show that new forms can always turn up. The great height 
(0.76 m.) of the part above the picture panel is unprecedented and unexplained. How 
was this tall space used? Actually, there are only two other stelai which have a top 
panel preserved to its full height, and in neither of these do we know exactly how it 
was decorated. The panel on the Noack fragment * is 0.48 m. high and the staff or 
javelin held by the figure in the main panel is continued up across it by two engraved 
lines. There is no way of telling whether or not there was some engraved or carven 
representation in the squarish area that has been picked away at the upper right-hand 
corner. The panel on the brother-and-sister stele has nothing engraved on it, but 
would be a reasonable size for a subsidiary picture, which would have to have been 
painted. The stele from Thebes in Boston * shows another use for the area above the 
main picture. Here we see the beginning of the name of the deceased carved in large 
letters running vertically upward. Only two letters © O are preserved and we do not 
know the original height of the panel. Presumably it would depend on the length of the 
name. A good long name in large letters like those on the Boston stele would use up the 
height of our panel. 

Both the Thebes stele and our fragment D had separately attached finials, and 
in both cases the breadth and thickness of the top of the shaft would do either for a 
cavetto-sphinx capital or for an attached palmette. The Boston relief seems to belong 
in the second quarter of the century. Probably the Agora piece should be placed in 
the second or third. The smoothed sides and back rather suggest that it belongs before 


*° E.M. 417, 1.G., II’, 2563 (boundary stone of a grave-plot) ; E. M. 418, /.G., IT*, 6388, and 
E. M. 419, 1.G., Il’, 6993 (columnar grave-monuments) ; and E. M. 420, Peek, Ath. Mitt., LAVAt, 
1942, p. 13, no. 11 (fragment of an archaic list of names on poros). 

*T Herodotos, VI, 103; Judeich, Topographie?, pp. 409-410. 
*“'The modern re-users who made a threshold block of it would hardly have gone to so much 
trouble. 

* Richter, Gravestones, pp. 46, 113, fig. 59; Mélanges Picard, p. 870, figs. 7-8. 

°° Gravestones, pp. 47-48; figs. 8, 56. 
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the last quarter. On the other hand, the marble is different from that used in the 
Themistoklean Wall group * and the shaft a little less thick in proportion to its width 
than in most of those. The outline of the man’s profile, so far as one can make it out, 
is not unlike that of the boy on the brother-and-sister stele. 


The taper in width of our fragment is very strong, second only to that of the 
New York “ Chairedemos ” (Pl. 7, a). Some idea of the original height may be got 
by adding to the preserved height (1.045 m.) that of a stele of about equal width from 
Ikaria ** (Pres. H. 1.171 m.) which is broken off above where ours is below, between 
neck and chin of the main figure. Adding the two heights and subtracting five to ten 
centimeters to compensate for the irregularity of the breaks we would get a restored 
height of 2.65-2.70 m. for our stele, assuming that there was no additional panel below 
the feet of the figure. With the observed taper this would give a base width of about 
0.495 m., a quite normal width for medium-sized stelai. The proportion of base-width 
to height is 1: 5.4, slenderer than that of any preserved Attic stele but about what we 
conjecture for the stele of Theron. The analogy tempts us to restore an attached 
palmette rather than another form of crown, though we may be in the period of lyre- 
sphinx capitals. 

There are only three certain examples of lyre-sphinx capitals surviving, and these 
seem to show successive stages in the solution of a rather difficult problem. The 
volute-palmette was essentially a flat design which provided no transition to the abacus 
required to carry a sphinx. On the brother-and-sister stele the abacus projects 
abruptly but is balanced below by a projecting moulding in front anda plain rectangular 
projection in back. The handsome lyre capital in Boston” presents a more unified 
effect. Here the whole volute-section is made as thick as the base and abacus, so that 
there are no offsets from one to the other. The volute-capital is 0.192 m. at the bottom 
and widens imperceptibly to 0.21 m. at the top.” To avoid an unpleasantly heavy 
effect, the volute-section has been cut out at the center between the upper and lower 
volutes. 

A fragment of another @ jour lyre capital from the Kerameikos (PI. 11, c) is 
published by Conze and presented by Miss Richter in a restored drawing.” It comes 


51 A medium-grained marble resembling the later Pentelic is also used in a fragment of a base 
for a grave monument (statue or stele) from the Agora whose letter-forms place it around the 
middle of the century (Inv. I 5479). 

’2 The New York youth stele diminishes about 0.06 m. per meter of height, our fragment about 
0.05 m. 

88 Gravestones, fig. 70. 

54 Chase, 4.J.A., L, 1946, pp. 1-5; Richter, Mélanges Picard, I, p. 869. 

55 T owe the dimensions of the Boston capital to the kindness of Miss Hazel Palmer. 

°6 Gravestones, pp. 80-81, fig. 13; Conze, I, no. 25, pl. 14, 3. Marble. Since the abacus has a 
finished edge (not a break) on the right, there would be no space for an angle-filler between 


volute and abacus. 
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from the top of the capital, preserving parts of the two upper volutes and some of 
the cutting for the sphinx on top. As in the New York capital the abacus projected 
forward from the plane of the volutes, but this projection, now broken away, would 
not have had to be very great, for the volute-section is already 0.185 m. thick. N either 
the depth nor the width of the sphinx-cutting are preserved (all the top surface of the 
abacus is gone) but the finished right edge of the abacus survives 0.20 m. from the 
axis of the volutes. The end of the rough-picked cutting for the sphinx appears 
0.06 m. in from this edge. Thus we have an abacus of about 0.40 m. in width and a 
sphinx-cutting 0.28 m. or a little less in length (Pl. 11, d). It is a peculiarity of this 
piece that while the sphinx seems to have been no bigger than usual the upper volutes 
had a spread of about 0.60m. (as against 0.393 m. on the Boston capital).’" The 
volutes are heavy and loosely drawn, and the whole piece has a somewhat awkward 
look as though the artist were feeling his way. This must be the stage between the 
New York and Boston finials, the product of a sculptor dissatisfied with the first and 
not yet arrived at the solution represented by the second. 


We have no way of knowing how many of these lyre-sphinx capitals were made, 
but from these three examples it would seem that the stelai that went with them 
should be distinguishable by their unusual thickness. While it would be dangerous to 
attempt an exact restoration of the fragment in the National Museum, we may safely 
assume that the width of the shaft at the top would not have been very much less than 
the breadth of the upper volutes, and so probably over 0.50 m., and that its thickness 
would not have been under 0.18 m. The Boston capital took a narrower, but an even 
thicker shaft.** The man-and-dog stele, E (Pl. 11, £) with its thickness at the base 
of more than 0.205 m. and its probable width of between 0.50 m. and 0.60 m. seems 
almost to demand a crown of this type.** The style of the feet suggests a date in 
the third quarter of the century, when this elaborate form was flourishing.” 

The flat border of the man-and-dog stele is less usual in archaic Attic stelai 
than a narrow rim that curves out to the plane of the parts above and below the main 
panel. The idea of decorating the flat edge with a pattern border recurs only on the 
chariot-stele in New York, which has a carved guilloche painted in brilliant colors.” 


*’ Miss Richter’s restoration, if its scale is compared with the preserved dimensions of the stone, 
gives a greatest width of 0.72 m., not 0.52 m. (p. 80, note 4, the dimension taken from Furtwangler 
who had a different reconstruction). 

°8§ Width at base of capital 0.38 m. ; thickness 0.192 m. 

** The small palmette, Agora Inv. A 1250, connected with the stele by H. A. Thompson 
(Hesperia, Supplement VIII, p. 374) is too thin to have belonged to this stele. 

°° The best parallels are with kouroi of the Anavysos-Ptoon 12 group, especially the kouros 
Akropolis 596 (cited by Thompson, of. cit., p. 576; Richter, Kouroi, no. 115, fig. 345) and those of 
the Ptoon kouros N. M. 12 (Kouroi, no. 121, fig. 344). In relief the closest are those on the New 
York chariot stele dated by Miss Richter to the decade 535-525 (Catalogue, p. 14). 

** For the colors see A.J.A., XLVIII, 1944, pl. 9. Since the back of the stele is not preserved, it 
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On this stele the thickness of the sides diminishes evenly all the way up, a separate 
projecting shelf being provided for the feet of the main figure. On the man-and-dog 
stele the whole shaft is thickened below the main panel so that the feet rest on a sort 
of step as in the stele of Agathon and Aristokrates,” and presumably the shaft would 
have sprung forward again above the head of the figure, as it does on the stele from 
Thebes in Boston. That both the parallels for this form happen to be Boeotian might 
suggest outside influence on our stele. One might even go back to Dermys and Kittylos 
for an extreme example,” but since the surviving archaic gravestones from Boeotia 
are so relatively few and so obviously under Attic influence it is dangerous to make 
much of such a detail. The thickness of our stele and the absence of a sculptured panel 
beneath the feet make this form practicable. 

Scarcely any taper in the width is measurable on the existing fragment, and the 
condition of the back prevents our knowing how much it tapered in thickness. Hence 
the chances of definitely attributing a crown to it are slim unless more fragments of 
the relief itself turn up. We may picture the whole monument as a handsome and 
sturdy one whose glory was in the firmly drawn and strongly modelled figures of its 
main panel.’ The sober battlement-maeander merely elaborates an ornament already 
used on the massive poros stele from the Kerameikos belonging to the first half of 
the century.* The New York chariot-stele with its gaily painted guilloche is in the 
more exuberant spirit of the Boston sphinx-capital. Our monument is related to these 
as the peplos kore to the earliest big gaudy korai in Ionic dress. Whether it is in actual 
fact a few years earlier than the New York and Boston pieces or merely represents 
a continuance of the old Attic spirit we must leave for the present undecided. 

What happens to the Attic korai in the last third of the century may serve as a 
reminder that radical changes can occur without the intervention of special circum- 
stances. Their change-over to Ionic dress, the great increase in their numbers, and the 
more frequent occurrence of smaller, cheaper examples all find parallels to some extent 
in the changes in the types of gravestones. It would seem to be true that the grave- 
stones never became so numerous as korai nor so cheap, but it is quite possible that we 


is probable that the original stele was thick, and it may well have carried a lyre-sphinx capital. 
Possibly another example of the same type is the lower part of a stele in the Barracco Museum with 
a horseman in relief (Gravestones, fig. 100; Conze, I, no. 14). It is said by Conze to have been 
about 30 centimeters thick before its back was removed. It is also wide (0.55 m.). 

62 Gravestones, fig. 96. 

68 Cf. Gravestones, p. 10; Johansen, Grave-Reliefs, p. 107. 

64 The theme of the representation has been admirably discussed by Thompson, H esperia, Sup- 
plement VIII, pp. 374-377. That this is not the only archaic Attic example of the subject is shown 
by the fragment of relief from the Agora depicting a man’s hand and dog’s muzzle published by 
Thompson in Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 108-9, pl. 28b. Being of large-grained island marble, it 
cannot have formed part of our stele, which is of fine-grained banded Attic marble, but its date must 
be similar. 

6 Gravestones, fig. 37. 
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underestimate the number of small painted palmette-stelai that were made.” There is 
nothing except the theory of the sumptuary law to indicate that the change to a cheaper 
form was not a gradual process. The stele of Antiphanes, which is one of the smallest 
and least carefully finished Attic stelai, has been taken as the typical example of what 
was permissible under Peisistratos’s law. It is suggested that when Peisistratos died 
the law lost its force and “the modest painted Antiphanes type evolved into the 
slightly more elaborate sculptured Aristion type.” If the idea of a sumptuary law 
had not occurred to us, the stele of Antiphanes would appear, from its careless finish, 
to be one of the latest. This impression is borne out by the letter-forms, which appear 
to belong well along in the last quarter and look later than those of the stele of 
Aristion.® It has been thought that the palmette stelai with double volutes should be 
earlier than those with single volutes, since they are closer to the lyre-sphinx form. 
The stele of Theron may serve to remind us, however, that the development was not 
necessarily all along a single line. Its highly original crown is closer to the single- 
volute than to the lyre form. I should prefer to think that the modest painted stelai 
ran parallel to the more pretentious sculptured examples in the last quarter of the 
sixth century, and that both forms of palmette crowns were used.” 

Whether the much-discussed law should be attributed to Kleisthenes or whether 
the decline of the archaic stele was due to more natural causes seems still beyond the 
scope of our evidence to decide. Certainly if one compares the urban Athenian monu- 
ments attributed to the last quarter of the century with those that preceded there seems 
to be a gradual waning of splendor in the stelai. On the other hand there are kouroi 
and bases for kouroi that can hardly have been cheap memorials.’? One wonders how 
the sumptuary law would have affected these. We must try to reconstruct a general 
picture of the Attic cemeteries and grave-plots, the kinds of monuments and the 
complexes of which they formed part, before we can really decide to what period 
Cicero’s words apply best. This is not merely a matter of collecting the sculptural and 


°° The broken shaft of such a stele, if neither palmette nor color-traces survive, presents nothing 
to attract the attention. A specimen found in a marble pile in the Agora excavations (above, p. 34) 
it a good example. It is recognizable only by its dimensions, its taper and the fact that the sides 
are carefully finished with the drove, the back with the claw chisel. Such a stone makes an admirable 
step and under this treatment any traces of the painting that might survive would quickly vanish. 
The stele of Theron, C, probably served as a step at some time after the destruction of Fauvel’s 
house and so lost the letters on the right side. 

°7 Gravestones, pp. 91-92. 

** Miss Jeffery compares the lettering on Antiphanes’s stele with that of a group of modest 
late sixth-century bases, of which one from the Agora (Inv. I 2352) published by Meritt, Hesperia, 
XVII, 1948, p. 45, no. 36, may serve as an example. 

** The Kerameikos painted stele (above p. 33) had a double-volute palmette-crown, not the 
single-volute type as Miss Richter implies in Catalogue, p. 17. 

‘° Cf. the base for a kouros signed by Aristokles recovered from the City Walls near the Piraeus 
Gate (4.J.A., LVIIT, 1954, p. 231, pl. 43, 2) and the fragments of a late sixth-century kouros found 
with it (B.C.H., LXXVIII, 1954, p. 108, fig. 11). This was the monument of a foreigner, a Carian, 
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architectural evidence but of studying the inscriptions together with their monuments 
and learning who the people were who set them up and what their motives were.” It is 
possible that Peisistratos was indeed responsible for the decline of expensive tomb 
monuments, not directly by prohibiting them but indirectly by robbing them of their 
aristocratic significance. If wealthy foreigners could set their monuments beside those 
of the Eupatrids,” the time had come for the latter to show their greatness in some 
other way. So the Agora may have come to outweigh the Kerameikos in symbolic 
value and the painted marble sphinxes on their perilous tall shafts yielded place in 
men’s minds to the bronze statues of the Tyrannicides. 


EveELYN B. Harrison 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


New YorK 


™ A study of the bases for archaic Attic sepulchral monuments by Miss Lilian H. Jeffery to 
appear in B.S.A. should provide us with a much clearer and more complete picture than we have had 
hitherto. 

72 The monument of the Carian, above, note 70 on p. 40 is the most striking example, but we 
may recall also the Teian’s stele, above, pp. 38-40. 


ACTIVITIES IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA: 1955 
(PiatEs 12-27) 


N 1955 the American School of Classical Studies at Athens continued its activities 
in the Athenian Agora for the twentieth year." Supplementary excavations on a 
small scale but with interesting topographical results were carried out in the line of 
an ancient roadway at the southeast corner of the square, and a number of ancient 


1 The veteran staff continued as in the previous year. Eugene Vanderpool served as Deputy 
Field Director but spent the spring term of 1955 at the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton 
working in collaboration with A. E. Raubitschek on a book on the ostraka from the Agora. John 
Travlos, as Architect of the School’s Excavations, divided his time among the excavations, the Stoa 
of Attalos and the Church of the Holy Apostles. Benjamin D. Meritt, while serving as the 
Annual Professor at the American School of Classical Studies in the year 1954-1955, made a general 
review of the inscriptions from the Agora preparatory to their publication in corpus form. Lucy 
Talcott maintained her responsibility for the records, assisted in the preparation of various studies, 
supervised the transfer of the first groups of material to the new storerooms in the Stoa and con- 
tinued her studies in collaboration with Barbara Philippaki on red-figure and black-glazed pottery. 
Alison Frantz, in addition to her duties as staff photographer, assisted in supervising the restoration 
of the Church of the Holy Apostles and assembled material for the publication of that building. 
Virginia Grace, assisted by Maria Savatianou, has kept up her study of ancient wine jars, concen- 
trating this year on those of Knidian origin; in the course of the year she surveyed large groups of 
stamped jar handles in Alexandria and in the British Museum, and examined the jars recently 
brought up from the sea near Marseilles. Margaret Crosby supervised the excavation at the south- 
east corner of the Agora and continued her study of the inscriptions relating to the mines of Laurion. 
Dorothy B. Thompson spent the summer of 1955 in Athens in the study of terracotta figurines of 
the Hellenistic period. Evelyn B. Harrison devoted the academic year 1954-1955 to the systematic 
study of the sculpture from the excavations; she has completed that of the archaic period and 
much of the 5th-4th centuries B.c. The study of the lamps of the Roman period has again occupied 
Judith Perlzweig throughout the year. Shorter periods of study were devoted by Mabel Lang to 
graffiti and dipinti relating to date, weight, capacity, price, etc., by Eva Brann to the pottery of 
the 7th century B.c., by Henry S. Robinson to the pottery of the Roman period and by Richard H. 
Howland to the completion of his book on the lamps of the Greek period. Margaret E. Larson 
assisted Professor Meritt with the inscriptions in the spring and summer of 1955 and will continue 
in this capacity while holding a fellowship from the School in the year 1955-1956. T. Leslie Shear, Jr. 
served as photographic assistant during the summer of 1955. Judith Perlzweig and C. W. J. Eliot 
again bore the brunt of conducting visitors through the excavations and museum. 

Ward M. Canaday, President of the Board of Trustees of the School, and Charles H. Morgan, 
Chairman of the Managing Committee, visited the Agora in the summer of 1955, thus maintaining 
personal contact with the enterprise and stimulating its progress. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made once more to our Greek hosts and colleagues for many 
courtesies both official and personal: to the Department of Antiquities directed by Professor S. 
Marinatos and to the Department of Restoration directed by Professor A. Orlandos, to the Ephor 
of Athens and the Acropolis, Mr. John Meliades, to the Ephor of Attica, Mr. John Papadimitriu, 
and to Mr. and Mrs. Chr. Karouzos, Director and Assistant Director of the National Museum. 
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wells were explored in the area of the Stoa of Attalos. Kolonos Agoraios and the west 
half of the Agora proper were landscaped. The restoration of the Byzantine Church 


of the Holy Apostles was largely completed, and the reconstruction of the Stoa of 
Attalos was carried beyond the halfway mark, 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION 
The South Road (Pl. 12). 


Inasmuch as the new knowledge accumulated during the past several seasons on 
the early development of the south side of the Agora had emphasized the importance 
of the thoroughfare which bordered that side of the square, it was decided to make 
some soundings in the roadway with a view to learning more about its history. In 
previous seasons enough of the road had been exposed to the southwest and southeast 
of the Agora proper to indicate that it had been an important highway linking the 
western approaches with the central and eastern parts of the city; it was clear too 
that the road followed a natural course along the lower north slopes of the Areopagus 
and Acropolis. The high antiquity of the thoroughfare was sufficiently shown by the 
fact that most if not all of the buildings of the 6th and 5th centuries on the south 
side of the square had been placed in relation to it. 

For the purposes of further exploration an 80-meter section of the road was 
chosen outside the southeast corner of the square, adjacent, that is, to the eastern part 
of South Stoa I, the Southeast Fountain House and the Argyrokopeion or Mint. The 
excavation was directed by Margaret Crosby who had already gained much experience 
in this general area. Throughout the length of 80 meters the road level of the 5th 
century B.c. was exposed and at two widely separated points trenches two meters in 
width were carried down to bedrock to permit an examination of earlier levels 
(che a ie 

It soon became clear that in this region the ancient road lay directly beneath the 
modern Asteroskopeiou Street. In some places the modern road surface proved to be 
at precisely the same level as the ancient; elsewhere, the two were separated by an 
accumulation of the Byzantine and Turkish period with a maximum thickness of ca. 
1.25 m. The absence of road metal of the Hellenistic and Roman periods is presumably 
to be accounted for on the supposition that the ancient roadway was maintained at a 
uniform level throughout those eras. 

The exact level and width of the roadway in this part of its course had been 
fixed in the latter part of the 5th century B.c., the time of the erection of the Mint, 
South Stoa I and the Southwest Fountain House. These three structures, together 


2 For a recent plan of the Agora including this area, cf. Hesperia, XXIV, URS pope apie ya chee 
3 One of these trenches was in line with the fourth room from the east in South Stoa I; the other 


was opened to the south of the west part of the Mint (Pl. 12, b). 
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with the Southeast Fountain House and the Heliaia of the archaic period, henceforth 
constituted a continuous row of public buildings bordering the road on the north. 
Likewise from the latter part of the 5th century date the earliest of a corresponding 
series of private buildings along the south side of the road. These southern buildings 
are extremely ruinous, the remains consisting of little more than wall socles built for 
the most part of Acropolis limestone (PI. 12, a, A). The plans are irregular; the 
rooms are of various shapes and sizes but most are small; several of the buildings were 
equipped with wells. The inference is that the buildings were houses or shops or, more 
probably, a combination of the two. 

The width of the roadway as delimited by the two rows of buildings measured on 
the average about five meters. Along its south edge ran a gutter carefully built of 
large blocks of soft, cream-colored poros; it was intended, no doubt, to carry off 
surface water. The actual road surface was roughly paved with gravel. No positive 
traces of vehicular traffic were observed at the level of the late 5th century B.c. or 
later, but wheel ruts were preserved in the road surface of the late archaic period. 

A few centimeters below the road surface as established in the late 5th century B.c. 
appeared the cover slabs of a stone aqueduct which had been built at that time to carry 
water to the Southwest Fountain House. This conduit had taken the place of an 
earlier pipeline of terracotta which in its day had supplied the Southeast Fountain 
House. These two conduits will be described in greater detail below. 

The eastern of the two exploratory trenches brought to light at a level below that 
of the stone and the terracotta water pipes the ruins of a house (Pl. 12, b, C) which 
had apparently been demolished in the second half of the 6th century B.c. in the course 
of the systematization and enlargement of the market place of which the construction 
of the Southeast Fountain House formed a part. The ruinous foundations of another 
similar building, presumably also a house, actually underlie and extend northward of 
that fountain house. Pottery from below their floors indicates that these houses were 
erected in the late 7th century or early 6th century B.c. so that their period of use was 
comparatively short. The socles of their walls consist of rubble stone masonry levelled 
off at the top to receive crude brick; the floors are of rolled clay. 

The southern of the two houses just described was separated by a light retaining 
wall from the east to west roadway of its period. In the period of the house the road 
followed a line several meters to the south of its later course. 

The ruins of the houses are the earliest structural remains encountered in the 
area. Two burials of an earlier period were found, however, beneath the south edge 
of the road of classical times at a point to the south of the east end of South Stoa T. 
Both were cremation burials. In the earlier of the two, dating from the very end of 
the Protogeometric period, the ashes had been deposited, together with a small iron 
saw and knife, in an amphora. Outside the amphora lay an iron sword; here too 
were the fragments of an oinochoe, a kanthros and a pyxis which had been placed 
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on the pyre. In the other burial the ashes were contained in a shoulder-handled 
amphora with a meander on its neck, of Geometric date. 

Both of the deep exploratory trenches revealed above bedrock (Gel sl2ee ba) 
stratified deposits of the Late (Pl. 12, b, B) and Middle Helladic periods with a 
thickness of as much as one and one-half meters. Although there were no associated 
structural remains, the volume of pottery was enough to attest habitation. This 
discovery is of interest inasmuch as it provides the most ample and indeed almost the 
only evidence yet available for habitation, as distinct from burial, within the area 
later occupied by the Agora or its immediate environs. Even within the thickness 
of the prehistoric deposit appeared traffic-beaten, gravelled surfaces which implied 
the existence of a thoroughfare. 

The history of the road may be summarized as follows. The natural line from 
east to west along the lower slopes of the Acropolis and the Areopagus was apparently 
followed by a track already in the Bronze Age. At this time it must have served a 
hamlet. In the early Iron Age, when habitation had temporarily ceased, this path 
provided access to the graves and small burial plots that have been found dotted over 
the hill-slopes. In the 6th century B.c., as the Agora came into being, the road had 
achieved sufficient importance to be chosen as the southern limit of the market square. 
The public buildings erected along the south side of the square in the 6th and 5th 
centuries were regularly set with their backs to the road. In the late 5th century the 
thoroughfare assumed the course, level and width which it was to retain, with but 
slight changes, from that time to the present. 


Archaic Pipeline under the South Road (Pls. 12, b, D and 13, a). 


The round terracotta pipeline which was exposed in 1955 had been already de- 
tected in an earlier season at a point farther to the east. The conduit enters the area 
of the Agora excavations coming from the east, follows the line of the South Road 
for about 100 meters and, in its present state, breaks off at a point south of the South- 
east Fountain House. The last preserved joint is slightly open on one side in such a 
way as to indicate that the pipeline was directed to the middle of the back wall of the 
fountain house; although the actual point of contact has been hopelessly disturbed, 
there is no reason to doubt that this pipeline constituted the original supply of the 
fountain house. 

The individual sections of the pipe measure ca. 0.60 m. in effective length (i.e. 
presumably two feet) and ca. 0.30 m. in maximum outside diameter at the collar; the 
minimum interior diameter is ca. 0.21 m. The sections are connected by an admirable 
system of flange and groove joints reinforced by heavy collars. Each section was 
provided with a lidded hole in its top just large enough to admit a workman's arm and 
set close enough to the joint to enable one in laying the pipe to reach in and seal the 
joint (Pl. 13, a). The products of two different factories may be distinguished. The 
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pipes of the first were made with very great care and precision; the clay is buff in 
color; painted ligatures occur at either end of the pipes and other ligatures were 
sometimes incised in the flanges while the clay was still soft; the hand holes are oval 
in outline (Pl. 13, a). The other maker was somewhat more careless in shaping the 
flanges; his hand holes are square, his clay gray in color; the name Charon, sometimes 
abbreviated to Cha, was incised while the clay was still soft near one end of the pipe 
CHIMVORS). 

These pipes were laid at the bottom of a narrow trench cut in the earth or the 
soft rock. They were covered simply with earth. A hard water deposit 0.01 to 0.015 m. 
thick covers the bottom of the pipes and rises to about one-third of the height of the 
wall indicating that the pipes normally ran far from full. 

Since the pipeline at the point where it now breaks off is about 2.00 m. above the 
floor of the eastern paved area in the Southeast Fountain House and about 2.40 m. 
above that of the western paved area, the water may be assumed to have flowed out 
through spouts set in the walls above the paved areas. 

Further exploration to the north of the Southeast Fountain House revealed that 
great pains had been taken for the disposal of the overflow from the fountain. Two 
periods may be distinguished, in both of which the water was carried from the paved 
areas at the ends of the building by two terracotta pipes which came together in a 
Y-shaped junction and thence continued northward. In the first period the pipes 
were very similar in design to those of the first category of the feed pipes, though 
smaller in bore (0.115 m.: 0.21 m.). The sections were carefully laid and the lids of 
the hand holes were put in place. This earlier pipeline now proves to be continuous 
with one which had been discovered in 1933 flowing from southwest to northeast 
beneath the Library of Pantainos.* It is clear that in the early days of the fountain 
house the overflow was carefully husbanded and led off in a northeasterly direction to 
serve some further need. 

At some later date, though probably before the end of the 5th century, the small 
overflow pipes were replaced by larger pipes which have every appearance of being 
re-used sections of the original feed line; they had perhaps become available when the 
terracotta feed line was replaced by the stone aqueduct. Many of the overflow pipes 
of the second period would seem to have been already cracked or broken when re-used, 
the lids are missing from the hand holes and the assembling was done carelessly. It 
would appear, therefore, that in the second period the overflow was treated simply as 
drainage; its destination is not known for the pipeline is broken away completely a 
few meters to the north of the fountain house. 

The evidence of the pottery found in association with the original feed line of the 
fountain house points to a date early in the last quarter of the 6th century. Such a 


* Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 334-336. 
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date is congruent with the letter forms in the name Charon inscribed on some of the 
pipes (Pl. 15, c). It agrees also with the evidence previously adduced for the date of 
the Southeast Fountain House itself ° and of the original overflow pipe beneath the 
Library of Pantainos.° 

Certain significant resemblances between the installation just described and Dorp- 
feld’s “ Enneakrounos ” at the northeast foot of the Pnyx hill would indicate that the 
two hydraulic establishments were closely contemporary.’ The individual sections of 
pipe are strikingly similar in design and dimensions.* In both fountain houses, more- 
over, were used the very hard limestones that are found in the earliest monumental 
buildings of Athens; and the clamps in the two buildings (one attested for each) are 
of the same characteristic Z shape.’ 

It is altogether likely, moreover, that the Southeast Fountain House and Dorp- 
feld’s ““ Enneakrounos”’ shared a common source. The scale of the Southeast Foun- 
tain House is beyond the capacity of any source known within the ancient city limits. 
If, however, the line of its feed pipe be projected eastward some 800 meters, with due 
regard for the contours, to a point near the Russian Church, it will be seen to connect 
with an ancient conduit the line of which was established last century beneath the 
Royal (now Public) Gardens.*° This line continues northeastward on a course ap- 
proximately parallel to the River Ilissos; its ultimate source is believed to be the 
springs at the feet of mounts Hymettos and Pentelikon. Dorpfeld’s “ Enneakrounos ” 
was fed by a pipeline the course of which has been followed along the south side of the 
Acropolis as far as the Theatre of Dionysos; its connection with the line beneath the 
Royal Gardens, although not positively established, has been regarded by all investi- 
gators as little short of certain. 

It would seem probable, therefore, that in the second half of the 6th century, 
as the need for water increased with the growth in population and the rise in the 
standard of living, an extensive and well considered program was put into effect to 
meet the need. A substantial and reliable source to the northeast of the city was tapped 


5 Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 32. 

® Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 336. 

7 For Dorpfeld’s “ Enneakrounos,” cf. Fr. Graber, Ath. Mitt., XXX, 1905, pp. 1-64; W. 
Judeich, Topographie von Athen*, 1931, pp. 194-203. 

® Hor the pipes from Dorpfeld’s “ Enneakrounos,” cf. Ath. Mitt., XXX, 1905, pp. 24 f., figs. 
7, 8; the original overflow pipes from the Southeast Fountain House are illustrated in Hesperia, IV, 
1935, pp. 335 f., figs. 22, 23. 

9 Ath. Mitt., XXX, 1905, pp. 50-54; Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 29-31. 

10, Ziller, Ath. Mitt., Il, 1877, pp. 112. pl. VII; Fr. Graber, Ath. Mitt., XXX, 1905, pp. 
56-62; W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen’, p. 202, plan I. It may be noted that such a conduit 
passing from east to west along the north foot of the Acropolis could also have supplied the water 
clock in the Tower of the Winds, the public latrine at the east end of the Market of Caesar and 
Augustus, the fountain house in the south side of that same market place and the two gymmnasia, viz. 
the Diogeneion and the Ptolemaion, which are believed to have been situated in this general area. 
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and carried in underground conduits to a point to the northeast of the Acropolis. Here 
the main line forked, one branch passing to the north and the other to the south of the 
Acropolis, in both cases at a level sufficiently high to permit the watering of those 
populous districts of the city. Each of these branches ended in a public fountain house 
of which we now know something. How many other installations may have been 
supplied by those same pipelines we do not know. 

There is good reason to believe that this water system, including the two terminal 
fountain houses, dates from the time of the Peisistratids. It was undoubtedly the 
inspiration for the remarkable outburst of representations of fountain houses on Attic 
vases of the late black-figure period. It is not so certain that we have yet set eyes on 
what was, according to literary testimony, the most famous hydraulic work of the 
tyrants, viz. the Enneakrounos. The fountain house explored by Dorpfeld at the foot 
of Pnyx hill, though qualifying in respect of date and perhaps also of scale, cannot 
be reconciled with Pausanias’ straightforward reference to the building at the close 
of his account of the Agora (I, 14, 1). The Southeast Fountain House, though its 
date and scale are appropriate and its situation would suit Pausanias’ mention, has not 
yet revealed any trace of an earlier Kallirrhoe which, according to the literary tra- 
dition, preceded the Peisistratid Enneakrounos. It would therefore seem discreet to 
regard this venerable problem as still unsettled. 


Stone Aqueduct under the South Road (Pl. 13, b). 


The stone aqueduct which eventually replaced the terracotta pipeline also enters 
the area of the Agora excavations from the east; thence it runs directly under the 
South Road the full width of the Agora to supply the Southwest Fountain House. 
Identity in course and level indicates that the successive conduits drew from the same 
source. An extension of the old pipeline was obviously required when the new fountain 
house was erected at the southwest corner of the square and some augmentation in 
the actual volume of water may also have been necessary. It was perhaps these con- 
siderations that led to the change from the simple terracotta pipes to the more 
capacious though much more costly stone construction. 

The supply of the Southwest Fountain House was not the sole function of the 
new stone aqueduct. It took over from the archaic pipeline the supplying of the South- 
east Fountain House.” Although again the actual point of junction is not preserved, 
the bottom of the new conduit was kept at exactly the same level as the old as it 
passed the building so that the system of distribution within the building could have 
been left unchanged. It is altogether likely, moreover, that the fountain in the back of 
South Stoa II drew its water from the stone aqueduct; this point may be checked in 


™ The connection between the stone aqueduct and the Southeast Fountain House was 
suggested already in 1953, although the role played by the terracotta pipeline was not at that time 
realized (Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 32). 
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the future when the South Road is explored at the appropriate point. There are also 
indications that lesser pipelines of terracotta or of lead branched off from the aqueduct 
to supply other near-by establishments. 

The aqueduct is substantially built of soft cream-colored poros perhaps from 
the quarries of Aegina. According to the contours of the underlying rock formation 
the aqueduct rests on and in earth or in a trench cut in bedrock CDIn ano) geet he 
normal dimensions of the channel or specus are ca. 0.45 m. in width and ca. 1.20 m. in 
height, probably to be regarded as 114 and 4 ancient feet respectively. Top and 
bottom are each formed of massive blocks laid transversely ; the wall blocks are set as 
orthostates the full height of the interior (Pl. 13, b). A channel with curved bottom 
was cut in the floor leaving a narrow ledge to either side just wide enough for the feet 
of a workman engaged in cleaning or repairs. It seems probable that in the beginning 
the water was confined to this trough in the floor. In later times, however, terracotta 
pipes (as many as three are preserved at one point) were attached to the walls, pre- 
sumably to maintain some of the water at a higher level so as to facilitate distribution. 

The ceramic evidence thus far available would indicate for the aqueduct a date 
in the last quarter of the 5th century B.c. It continued in use at least until the Herulian 
destruction of A.D. 267 but appears to have been abandoned soon thereafter. 

The construction of the stone aqueduct necessitated a more formal treatment of 
the surface drainage which came down from the gully between the Areopagus and 
the Acropolis. A deep channel was now dug for the drain and over it the aqueduct was 
carried on a bridge; this would seem to mark the beginning, at least in this area, of 
what has come to be known as the East Branch of the Great Drain of the Agora. 

Another by-product of the exploration of the stone aqueduct and the South Road 
was the discovery that the Mint was approximately twice as wide as originally sup- 
posed in its east to west dimension, just as it was found in 1954 to be twice as large 
north to south. Since, however, the eastern part of the building is still overlaid by a 
modern street, further discussion will be deferred until later. 


Ancient Wells bordering the South Road. 


Three wells were encountered in the houses or shops along the south side of the 
South Road; in each case the well opened in the front part of the building close along- 
side the street. One of the three had been in use for a comparatively short time in the 
Hellenistic period; the second yielded a very little material of late Roman date; the 
third produced a great number of objects in stratified sequence covering the whole 
of the Roman period. 

This third well, which reached a depth of 22.00 m. and was curbed with terra- 
cotta tiles, served presumably a private house lying just outside the southeast corner 
of the market square.” The shaft contained a copious supply of pottery resulting from 


12 This well appears in the Agora records as Deposit Q 17:4. The following account of its 
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normal use of the well over a period of at least six centuries of our era. The lowest 
filling is that of the first half of the 1st century after Christ and is characterized by 
typical wide-mouthed water jars with “ basket handles” (PI. 14, a).* A miniature 
amphora found at this level (Pl. 14, g)“* is an interesting adaptation of a contemporary 
form of wine jar (normally 1.50 m. in height) ; it is difficult to understand the purpose 
of our small amphora unless it served as a child’s toy. 

The use of the well continued without serious interruption to a.p. 267 and the 
invasion of the Herulians. The employment of basket-handled jars, especially designed 
as well jars, continued almost to that date; this well, however, as others in the Agora 
area, shows clearly that by the middle of the 3rd century the terracotta well jar had 
been replaced by the lead, bronze or wooden bucket, and, more often, by emptied wine 
jars adapted to re-use in the drawing of water (a large hole punctured in the shoulder 
served as a filling hole, while the narrow mouth characteristic of all wine jars served 
as the air outlet). 

By the end of the 3rd century the well (and presumably, therefore, the house with 
which it was associated) was again in use and continued as a water supply without 
further interruption until the late 6th century. The quantity of pottery which accumu- 
lated in the well during this period was over twice as much as that of the previous 
two hundred and fifty years. In addition to many pitchers (as Pl. 14, c)** and wine 
jars adapted for drawing water, there appears a great quantity of small jugs (as 
that in Pl. 14, b)** which must represent the drinking cups kept around the well-head 
and occasionally knocked off into the well by an extravagant gesture in the course of 
some household or political argument. 

During the course of this later period of use several vessels, unusual for their 
shape or decoration, found their way into the well. A jug of the late 4th century (PI. 
14, d)* is handsomely decorated with gouged ornament, while another of the late 5th 
century (Pl. 14, e) is ornamented with a crisscross pattern in light red paint over 
buff clay. This vessel is unique in that the wheelmade body is square in plan; ** it is 
presumably an imitation of the more common rectangular jugs made by the glass- 
blowers of Roman times.'” Three specimens of a handleless pot of ovoid shape with 


contents has been contributed by Henry S. Robinson and the observations on the graffiti by Mabel 
Lang. 

PP tiveet eocOlM Le Oma oie Diame Ore 0 my 

14 Tnv. P 25252. H. 0.153 m.; Diam. 0.067 m. 

* Inv. P 25174. H. 0.283 m.; Diam. 0.179 m. Middle of the 4th century. 

** Inv. P 25133. H. 0.174m.; Diam. 0.128 m. Late 4th or early Sth century. For the graffito 
on this pot, see below, p. 24. 

TIny, P 25155; Hi: 0.243 m. 5) Diam, 0,162 mi. 

* Inv. P 25077. Pres. H. 0.182m.; W. 0.117m. The vessel was apparently thrown as a 
normal round-bodied pot and after turning was “ squared-up ” by pressure applied against the walls. 

*° Cf. glass jugs of the Ist and 2nd centuries from Corinth: G. Davidson, Corinth, XII, The 
Minor Objects, Princeton, 1952, nos. 656 ff., especially nos. 657, 659, 660. 
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short neck protruding from the middle of the body (as Pl. 14, h)* belong to the early 
Sth century and perhaps represent water bottles of workmen or travellers, carried 
suspended in a sling of rope or leather. The appearance of these three bottles offers 
striking proof of the dangers inherent in the use of the argumentum ex silentio in 
archaeological studies ; for in the course of nineteen seasons of digging in the Athenian 
Agora and the clearance of dozens of wells containing pottery of the 5th century, 
after which one might have assumed that we possessed a complete repertory of late 
Roman ceramic types, no single specimen of this “ football pot” had been previously 
discovered. A small, undecorated vessel of the middle of the 5th century is a good 
example of the decanter which appears commonly in the fillings of this period (Pl. 
14,1).” To the late 6th century belongs a jug of very characteristic, soft, micaceous 
clay and satiny finish which has a dull red glaze applied to the upper part of the body 
hebelas yyy 

Striking among the minor finds from this well are the lamps, of which four are 
illustrated in Plate 15, a * and a few fine pieces of bone (PI. 15, b).% The graffiti and 
dipinti found on the pots of the well are of special interest and are dealt with below 
(p56). 

The pottery of this well promises to be of considerable importance in the study of 
the typology of Roman ceramics. For, although no coins or other objects datable by 
internal evidence were found, the abundance of pottery and the “ stratification ” of the 
filling, from top to bottom, will make possible a very complete presentation of the vari- 
ations, century by century, in the shapes of numerous vessels, coarse and fine, which 
were in general use in the city of Athens between the lst and the 6th centuries of 
our era. 

Above the 6th century pottery of the well there appeared a small quantity of 
sherds and a few nearly complete pots which probably represent brief periods of re-use 
in the 8th and again in the 10th (?) century (with the appearance of the earliest 
Byzantine green and brown glazed fabrics). 

Seventeen of the pots from this well were inscribed with graffiti or dipinti. 
Despite their comparative fewness, the inscriptions served a wide variety of purposes, 
including capacity, contents, tare, date and ownership. 

Among the most interesting are the following: 


20 Iny, P 25122. L. 0.196 m.; Max. diam. 0.153 m. The other two examples (Inv. P 25137 and 
an uninventoried bottle) are of identical fabric and similar dimensions. 

21Iny. P 25087. H. 0.182 m.; Diam. 0.107 m. 

22 Iny. P 25028. H. 0.177 m.; Diam. 0.152 m. 

23 Inv, L 5239, first half of the 1st century ; L 5238, early 2nd century ; L 5231, late 3rd century ; 
L 5227, early 5th century. 

24Iny, BI 750, a knife handle carved in the form of the forepart of a lion, late 2nd century 
(Pres. L. 0.07 m.) ; BI 748, a pin of the late 3rd or early 4th century (Pres. L. 0.10 m.) ; BI 749, a 
broad-bowled spoon of the middle of the 3rd century (Pres. L. 0.129 m.). 
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A dipinto on the shoulder of an amphora of the early 4th century (Inv. P 25175) 
reads 7(Ajpopa) EavOod péduros E(€orar) vy i. e. capacity: 13 sextarii of yellow honey. 
The capacity of the vessel is exactly (13 x 0.546 =) 7.098 liters. 

On another amphora (Inv. P 25170) of the early 4th century is a dipinto which 
gives the weight of the empty vessel (tare): 6orpdx(ov) nX AU € 1. €. (weight) of the 
jar: 8%4 Roman lbs., 5 (oz.). The amphora is very nearly intact, missing only a small 
part of the tip, and weighs 834 Roman lbs. (834 x 327 gms.). 

Two one-handled jars of the 5th and 6th centuries have dipinti which give 
indiction dates. Each also gives the name of an estate, so that the jars may be assumed 
to have contained part payment in kind of the tax assessed on the estate named for 
the year of the tax period indicated. 


Iny. P 25048 x mpox _ i.e. xw@(plov) Tpdx(hov)™ 
emu €l é€mrive (punoews) ve 

Inv. P 25064 X mnyns i. €. xo(piov) IInyjs 
vy (éme)ve(pnoews) y 


Several jars are inscribed with personal names, which may belong either to the 
owner or to the producer of the contents. Two of the most complete will serve as 
illustrations: 


Iny. P 25224, dipinto on the neck of a 3rd century amphora: *Avriax | 
Inv. P 25246, dipinto on the shoulder of a lst century amphora: @e | purrdkhe 


Other jars preserve parts or abbreviations of what are almost certainly names, 
but some abbreviations may also be interpreted in other ways, like one on a mid 3rd 
century amphora (Inv. P 25195) that seems to refer to the quality of the contents: 
Tpw 1. €. TpaTos. 

Ona small wheel-ridged jug (Inv. P 25133; Pl. 14, b) of the late 4th or early 5th 
century appears a Christian graffito: 2 | 79s wapbévov. This might be read as “ Christ, : 
son of the Virgin,” and thought of as a blessing on the vessel and its contents. But 
perhaps the genitive is possessive, with the chi-rho serving simply as a symbol, and 
designates the pot as part of the equipment in a shrine of the Virgin. 

On a gouged jug (Inv. P 25054) of the late 5th or early 6th century is scratched 
a number, the significance of which is as yet unclear. The chief interest lies in the 
appearance of the sampi: €6 (964). 

On a shoulder fragment of a jug (Inv. P 25024) appears the dipinto 7. The 
meaning of the abbreviation is uncertain, but the letter shapes, which cannot be 


2° Proklos is supplied exempli gratia. As we know from /.G. II? 2776 and from other similar 
pots found in the Athenian Agora, estates or fields were called sometimes by geographical or 
topographical names, and sometimes by the names of past or present owners. 
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paralleled before the 8th century, date the fragment to the most scantily represented 
of all periods in the Agora. 


Wells of the Archaic Period under the Stoa of Attalos * 


A by-product of the reconstruction of the Stoa of Attalos was the discovery of 
three more wells of the archaic period. Like the well beneath the Stoa Gutter, found 
in 1954,” and like many other wells and tombs found in previous seasons, these wells 
would almost certainly never have been discovered in the course of an ordinary archae- 
ological investigation, for they lay wholly or partially under the walls of the Stoa itself 
or one of its adjuncts. They were brought to light by the engineers in the course of a 
careful examination of the Stoa foundations prior to reconstruction. 


WELL BENEATH FOUNTAIN HOUSE OF STOA TERRACE 


The earliest of the three wells of 1955 lay just off the southwest corner of the 
Stoa and beneath the underpinning for the Fountain House at the south end of the 
Stoa terrace. The well was of exceptional size, 1.50m. in diameter. Its sides were 
smoothly and truly cut, and there were two series of foot holes, one on the south, the 
other on the east side. The depth of the well as excavated was 5.30 m., but it must 
originally have been a meter or two deeper, for bedrock in this area was cut down 
considerably by the builders of the Stoa. The ancient well diggers had encountered a 
mass of hard rock on the west side near the bottom and had left it, going down another 
meter on the east. The well seems never to have been used; at least there were no 
whole water jars at the bottom, and it may be that the hardness of the rock caused 
the project to be abandoned. 

The filling was uniform throughout and appears to have been dumped in at one 
time when the project was abandoned. A dozen boxes full of fragments of pottery, 
both coarse and fine, were collected. There were, besides, three boxes of fragments of 
very coarse ware belonging to six or eight domed terracotta ovens of the kind seen 
in use in the terracotta group illustrated in “Ed. “Apy., 1896, pl. 11, though without the 
high bases. The well also produced some fragments of wood, mostly shapeless, and 
some animal bones. The date of the deposit is the second quarter of the 6th century 
B.C., and there is nothing in it that need be later than the five-sixties. 

Some of the more interesting objects are described below. 

The best preserved and handsomest of the vases is a column krater in the manner 
of Lydos (PI. 16, a). On one side it has a pair of swans facing each other across a 
lotus and palmette ornament; there is a row of tongues, alternately black and red, 


26 This section has been prepared by Eugene Vanderpool. 


27 Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 62-66, 72-75. ea 
28 Inv. P 24943. H. 0.216 m.; Diam. 0.245 m. A few small fragments of body missing ; restored. 


The attribution is by Sir John Beazley. 
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across the top of the picture. On the other side is a goat, grazing; here there are no 
tongues across the top. Under each handle there is a swan facing right, and on top of 
each handle plate there is a swan preening itself. On the top of the rim are rays. 

A fragmentary amphora of the one-piece variety ** has a small decorated panel on 
either side. On one side (Pl. 16, b) is a very striking bearded head to which an ab- 
breviated body is attached at the lower left; perhaps a male siren. The style is crisp 
and strong, and the subject unusual. Only fragments remain of the scene in the 
other panel. 

Another pot with a striking scene, this time a small spherical oinochoe (PI. 
16, c),* has a pair of grotesque satyr heads glaring at each other across a floral orna- 
ment. This vase recalls the amphora just discussed in its vigorous style, its use of 
red for broad surfaces and its choice of subject, but there are very few details for 
comparison so that one cannot say for sure if the two are by the same hand. 

A tall oinochoe with trefoil mouth and double handle (PI. 17, c)” has a figured 
panel centered on the front of the vase and running almost the entire way around, 
in contrast to the usual practice on oinochoai of this shape of confining the panel to one 
side. A man with a short cloak thrown over his shoulders is seen riding a black horse 
and leading a white one. A hoplite on foot follows behind. The artist has left no 
space of any size undecorated, and has drawn a bird in flight in front of the horses, a 
panther cub under their bellies and a lotus bud behind the hoplite. The figures are ill- 
proportioned, but the little vase is not without charm. 

A small domed lid with a woman’s eye on either side of the handle is a unique 
piece (Pl. 17, a).** Apart from the eye, the decoration is all done in added red. At the 
center of the underside is a large rounded protuberance. The lid fits none of the vases 
found in the well. 

Among the black-glazed vases, skyphoi predominate. They are mostly of “ Corin- 
thian”’ type with thin walls, a deep bowl tapering slightly towards the bottom, a 
spreading foot and two horizontal handles just below the lip; there are one or two 
red lines around the body below the handles. The reserved band above the foot is 
decorated either with rays as in the case of Plate 18, a ** or with added red as on 
Plate 18, b.“ Rays are the normal decoration above the foot of “ Corinthian ”’ skyphoi 
and are found throughout the long history of the shape from the late 7th to the early 


*° Inv. P 24944. Pres. H. 0.24m.; Diam. 0.24m. Mended from many fragments. Much of 
the body is preserved. 

80 Inv. P 24945. Pres. H. 0.125m.; Diam. 0.117 m. Mouth, handle and fragments of body 
missing. 

* Inv. P 24946. H. to lip 0.185 m.; Diam. 0.115 m. A few fragments of body missing, mostly 
at back ; restored. 

* Inv. P 24947. H. to top of handle 0.05 m.; Diam. 0.116 m. A few fragments missing ; restored. 

88 Inv. P 24957. H. 0.096 m.; Diam. 0.14 m. 

84 Inv. P 24960. H. 0.076 m.; Diam. 0.12 m. 
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4th century B.C Added red on the reserved band above the foot is confined to the 
early period and is hardly to be found after the middle of the 6th century. At the 
time our well was filled the red style was at the height of its popularity, a fact borne 
out by other contemporary Agora deposits. Besides three inventoried pieces there 
are fragments of at least twenty others in storage. Skyphoi with rays were slightly 
less popular, with three inventoried examples and fragments of a dozen others in 
storage. 

A skyphos of slightly different shape is represented by a single example (ae 
18, c).* It is broader and lower in proportion than the “ Corinthian ” variety and is 
all black except for the resting surface of the foot. There are two red lines below the 
handles and one on the lower body. 

Also unique is a small two-handled cup (Pl. 18, d).** It has an off-set lip which 
is reserved on the inside and covered with added red, and a small flat bottom also 
reserved and decorated with a small black circle. 

Another small two-handled cup (Pl. 18, £)*" is of a common type, and perhaps a 
dozen are represented in the well. They have moulded rims and flat bottoms; there is 
a reserved band at the handles and another just above the bottom. 

The kylixes from the well are of “ komast”’ shape; that illustrated is the largest 
and best preserved of the lot (Pl. 18, e).** With its small off-set lip, its deep bowl, 
nearly horizontal handles, and conical foot it is exactly like the figured kylixes with 
dancing komasts that give the shape its name.** There are no figured komast kylixes 
from the well; all are of the variety that is decorated with alternating glazed and 
reserved areas. 

Many kylixes of this general shape and scheme of decoration were made in Ionia, 
and the fact that some of these were discovered and published many years ago while 
none were known from Attica has led to the general impression that all such kylixes 
must be Ionian.*® There can be no doubt, however, that ours is Attic and that the type 
was current in Attica. Not only are there a dozen or more examples in this well (three 
inventoried and about ten represented by fragments), but others have been found in 
other Agora deposits of the period. It was, in fact, one of the most popular types of 
kylix in the first half of the 6th century, being at the height of its popularity in the 
years 580-560 B.c. The identity in shape and details of decoration with the figured 
komast cups is a further guarantee of Attic origin. 


35 Inv, P 24964. H. 0.095 m.; Diam. 0.15 m. — 

36 Inv, P 24966. H. 0.058 m.; Diam. 0.11_m. Part of one handle and fragment of lip missing ; 
restored. - 

87 Inv. P 24967. H. 0.061 m.; Diam. 0.097 m. es 

388 Inv. P 24973. H. 0.085 m.; Diam. 0.187 m. Fragments of rim and body missing ; restored. 

29 E. g. C.V.A., New York, Metropolitan Museum, III H, pls. land XXXVI, 1. It corresponds 
even in details like the disposition of the glaze under the foot and elsewhere. 

40F, Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung, I, pp. 194-195. Louvre Nos, F 508-514 (C.V.A., II D, 
pl. I) ; J. Sieveking and R. Hackl, Die Kénigliche Vasensammlung zu Miinchen, pl. 18, no. 492. 
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A small black-glazed olpe (Pl. 18, g)* is one of several small pitchers with round 
mouths and slender bodies. Handle and bottom are reserved. There are two red 
lines around the body below the handle and a single line farther down. Other olpai of 
this general type have reserved bands or areas on the body, and some of them have a 
foot instead of a flat bottom. 

A small oinochoe (PI. 18, j)* has a high swung double handle which is reserved 
and there are two red lines around the middle of the body. 

Two shallow bowls, one a lidless lekanis (PI. 18, h),** the other an open dish 
(Pl. 18, i),** may serve as samples of a large number of lekanides and bowls found 
in the well. 

The small amphora with reserved neck (Pl. 18, k)** is not far removed in shape 
from the Agora amphora with a lotus chain on the neck.” 

The semi-glazed krater (Pl. 18, 1)*’ resembles the earlier vases of this shape 
rather than those current from the later 6th century B.c. onwards. 

The same is true of the semi-glazed oinochoe (Pl. 18, m).** This class of oinochoe 
begins in the late 7th century, reaches the height of its popularity in the years around 
500 B.c. and lasts well down into the 5th century. The earlier examples contrast with 
the later ones when the type had become standardized in being of heavier fabric and 
having their parts less well articulated. 

Among the household pots we may single out a cooking pot and stand (PI. 17, 
b).*° The pot is round-bottomed and round-mouthed and has a single handle. Its out- 
side is heavily blackened by fire. The stand, on which the pot fits nicely, is a half 
circle. A handle at the back would permit one to push the pot closer to the fire or pull it 
away, thus regulating the temperature. The holes in the side would permit other 
adjustments to be made with the aid of a poker; they may also have served for the use 
of a small spit. Rising spurs at either end of the rim hold the pot firmly in position. 

The most remarkable objects from the well are two wooden combs. The larger 
(Pl. 19, a)*° is quite well preserved though some of its teeth are missing and it is split 
lengthwise into two pieces. It is a double comb with 31 fine teeth at one end and 20 


“1 Inv. P 24989. H. 0.14 m.; Diam. 0.068 m. Fragment of lip missing ; otherwise intact. 

“Inv. P 24988. H. 0.15 m.; Diam. 0.112 m. A few fragments missing; restored. 

48 Inv. P 24981. H. 0.041 m.; Diam. 0.135 m. 

ny Pagaeee, ri, 0.025 me Diam, 05 mm: 

** Inv. P 24986. H. as restored 0.24 m.; Diam. 0.174 m. Foot and fragments of body missing ; 
restored. Broad red band around body below handles. 

46 Inv. P 18348. Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pl. LXV, 1. 

*" Inv. P 24984. H. 0.182 m.; Diam. 0.325 m. A few fragments missing ; restored. 

“6 Inv. P 24987. H. 0.22m.; Diam. 0.18m. A few fragments missing; restored. Handle 
cylindrical in section. 

*° The pot: Inv. P 25007. H. 0.135 m.; Diam. 0.132 m. About half preserved; restored. 

The stand: Inv. P 25008. H. 0.155 m.; Diam. 0.195 m. Fragments missing ; restored. 

ee Iny, Woy. L. 0,136 m.*? W. O10me Th, 0.018 mi. 
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coarser teeth at the other. Its long sides are slightly concave. It is thickest at the 
middle and tapers off at the ends. The central space between the two sets of teeth is 
decorated on one side with a sort of double egg and dart pattern, done with incised 
lines. The other side seems to have been left plain except for two or three lines along 
the base of the teeth. 

The smaller comb (PI. 19, b)** is much less well preserved, only the middle part 
with the stubs of the teeth remaining. One of the coarse teeth was recovered sepa- 
rately. It too is a double comb with quite coarse teeth at one end (6 teeth in 0.04 m.) 
and fine teeth at the other (23 teeth in 0.04 m.). The central part is decorated on one 
side with a schematic double lotus design, on the other with a linear pattern, faintly 
preserved. 


WELL IN STOA SHOP II 


The well in Shop IT need not detain us long. It was located in the extreme south- 
west corner of the shop, and was actually overlaid in part by the Stoa foundations. 
Its diameter was 1.20 m. at the top and slightly less lower down. Its depth was 
12.30 m. from the floor of the shop but it must once have been 1.50-2.00 m. deeper, 
for bedrock was cut down somewhat by the Stoa builders. There was a single row of 
foot holes. 

The Stoa builders had discovered the well and had dug down into it for about four 
meters. They then refilled with poros chips from their own building operation. Below 
this were various layers of dumped filling dating from the time of the abandonment 
of the well, and at the bottom were a few fragmentary water jars indicating a brief 
period of use. The pottery from the various layers of original filling appeared uniform 
and must date from the last quarter of the 6th century B.c. 

The most colorful vase is a semi-glazed pelike (PI. 19, e),°’ whose body is reserved 
and covered with thin glaze wash. Mouth, handles and foot are black, and a pair of 
black lines with a red line above and below them encircle the body forming a pleasing 
contrast. 

Two black-glazed kylixes (Pl. 19, d and f£)” have off-set lips and short thick 
stems with a raised red ring around them. 

Of the two black-glazed oinochoai, one (Pl. 19, c)™ has a raised ring around its 
neck giving it a somewhat earlier look than its companion (Pl. 19, g).”” 


51 Inv. W 40. Pres. L. 0.062 m.; Pres. W. 0.053 m. 

582 Inv. P 25271. H. 0.205 m.; Diam. 0.16 m. Fragments missing; restored. 

88 Inv. P 25276. H. 0.08m.; Diam. 0.178m. Fragments of rim and body missing; restored. 
Graffito under footMIls; abbreviation of owner’s name. 

Inv. P 25275. H. 0.085 m.; Diam. 0.18 m. A few fragments of rim missing; restored. 

54 Inv. P 24724. H. 0.143 m.; Diam. 0.127 m. 

55 Inv. P 24723. H. 0.147 m.; Diam. 0.116 m. 
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WELL IN STOA SHOP III 


The well in Shop III was located at the north edge of the room and partly under 
the cross wall between Shops III and IV. Its diameter was about 1.20 m. and it was 
neatly cut with two sets of foot holes. Its depth was 13.25 m. below the floor of the 
shop; originally it must have been a meter or so deeper, for bedrock at this point has 
been cut down by the Stoa builders. 

The mouth of the well was overlaid by a large conglomerate block placed by the 
Stoa builders to seal it. Below this there was a packing of field stones and earth to a 
depth of about 11 meters containing very little pottery, all of it fragmentary. This fill 
must have been thrown in at the time the well was abandoned. The bottom two meters 
or so contained masses of pottery including many complete water jars and black- 
figured vases some of which are described below. These vases must have fallen into 
the well during the period when it was in use. There was no appreciable difference 
in date between the two fillings; the well appears to have been in use for some years in 
the last quarter of the 6th century B.c. and to have been abandoned about 500 B.c. 

The most important vase is a fragmentary oinochoe by the Amasis Painter (PI. 
20). In the figured panel we have a symposium; a bearded man and a youth recline 
on a couch, each holding a drinking cup in his hand. Food is spread on a low table 
in front of the couch, a young male attendant stands at the head and a flute girl at 
the foot. 

Comparison with the two signed oinochoai of the same shape in the Louvre and 
in Wurzburg ” and with other later vases makes the attribution to the Amasis Painter 
certain. The vase was evidently much prized by its original owner, for when it broke 
he had it carefully mended with lead clamps, two of which are visible in our illustration 
behind the heads of the banqueters. 

A small amphora of Panathenaic type (Pl. 21, a)** has on one side a figure of 
Athena striding to the left, carrying a shield and spear. The device on her shield is a 
pair of dolphins, done in added white. On either side of her is a column surmounted by 
an owl. On the reverse is a charioteer driving a four-horse chariot. 

A neck-amphora with globular body is of unusual shape (PI. 21, b).°° The mouth 


°6 Inv. P 24673. Est. H. 0.28m. Mended from many pieces. Missing: the handle, most of the 
mouth, foot and back of the body, and fragments of the figured panel. There is considerable use of 
added red and white, and its distribution is fairly clear in the pictures. It may be noted, however, 
that among the large red dots that decorate the garments, some had a ring of small white dots around 
them, others did not. The attribution to the Amasis Painter was made by Miss Philippaki at the 
time of discovery. It has been confirmed by Sir John Beazley. 

** Louvre F 30: J. C. Hoppin, Handbook of Greek Black-Figured Vases, Paris, 1924, p. 37. 
Wirzburg 384: Hoppin, of. cit. p. 39; E. Langlotz, Griechische Vasen, Munich, 1932, no. 332, 
plalQZ, 

“Inv. P 24661. H. 0.28 m.; Diam. 0.177 m. Mended from many pieces. One handle, a piece 
of the mouth and a few small fragments of the walls missing. Restored. 

°° Inv. P 24677. H. 0.378 m.; Diam. 0.284 m. Intact except for chips. 
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is flaring and ridged in three degrees, the lowest one red. There is a raised ring, like- 
wise red, at the junction of neck and body. The foot is in the shape of an inverted 
echinus with a rather wide groove near the edge. The figured decoration is in a panel 
on either side. On the obverse, a wreathed man, seated on a folding stool and holding 
a sceptre, is offered a flower by a girl standing in front of him. There is a similar 
scene on the reverse, but the composition is more crowded, there being a youth and a 
girl behind the seated figure. The seated man himself lacks wreath and sceptre and 
the girl in front of him lacks the flower. This panel likewise differs from the other in 
having a row of tongues across the top. 

Still another amphora is one of standard shape (PI. 22, a). On one side Diony- 
sos stands between dancing satyrs, on the other is a mounted maenad, likewise between 
Ssatyrs. 

An interesting import piece, probably from Rhodes, is a Fikellura amphora which 
belongs to the Volute Zone Group, one of the largest and latest classes of Fikellura 
(PI. 22, ce). The discovery of this piece in a deposit of the last quarter of the 6th 
century B.C. confirms the date already assigned to the group. 

The well also contained many plain water jars of sandy micaceous clay, the usual 
Athenian fabric. Fourteen complete or nearly complete examples have been cata- 
logued, ten amphorae, three hydriai and one oinochoe, and there are fragments of 
dozens of others. I illustrate one example of each shape (PI. 22, b-d).” 

The hydria is of particular interest, for on the upper surface of the mouth there 
is an incised inscription Tiras 6dv<p>muov[t|Kos karamvyov (PI. 22, f). 

Titas. This name has not to my knowledge been reported. It is a reasonable 
enough name, however, for fitas is the title of a magistrate at Gortyn in Crete,” and 
personal names are sometimes derived from official titles.“* Our Titas then may have 
been a Cretan athlete training in Athens or come to compete in the Panathenaic Games. 


Olympionikos. For the omission of the M, see P. Kretschmer, Griechischen 
Vaseninschriften, p. 162. The letters NIK are not certain, but the restoration seems 


60 Iny. P 24679. H. 0.32m.; Diam. 0.205m. Mended from many pieces. Handles missing ; 
restored ; also chips here and there. 

61 Inv, P 24676. Pres. H. 0.175 m.; Diam. est. 0.26m. Mended from several pieces. Foot and 
much of lower half of body preserved. On Fikellura pottery see R. M. Cook in B.S.A., XXXIV, 
1933-34, pp. 1-98 (pp. 30-33 for Volute Zone Group). There is much new material on Fikellura in 
the recent C.V’.A., British Museum, Fasc. 8, pp. 1-13, also by R. M. Cook. 

62 Ojnochoe: Inv. P 24667. H. 0.20 m.; Diam. 0.185 m. Intact save fragment of mouth. 

Hydria: Inv. P 24910. H. 0.375 m.; Diam. 0.35 m. Wall fragments missing ; restored. 
Amphora: Inv. P 24912. H. 0.275 m.; Diam. 0.25 m. Fragments of wall and foot missing ; 
restored. On neck a graffito in large letters (H. 0.03m.) LV: abbreviation of 
owner’s name. Three other plain amphorae from this well have the same abbrevi- 
ation in the same place. 
63 T iddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, s.v.; Inscr. Creticae IV, p. 70. 
64 F. Bechtel, Hist. Personennamen, pp. 514-515 lists a good number. 
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most probable.” Of the Nonly the left upright is preserved; a horizontal line at its 
lower right end is best regarded as a mistake or a chance mark; note that it is very 
short and does not carry across the break which occurs here. Similarly there is a 
horizontal stroke across the bottom of the K. This too must be regarded as a mistake; 
if accepted, the letter can only be a B or a thin, poorly formed A. 


Katapygon. The third letter was originally written A, then corrected to ah 

This insulting inscription ® is even more insulting than appears at first sight for 
we must remember that hydriai of bronze were often given as prizes in athletic con- 
tests, and the commemorative inscription is sometimes placed on the mouth as here. 
The best example is a bronze hydria in Providence which is similar to ours in shape, 
but slightly less plump; the inscription on the mouth shows that it was a prize “ from 
the games at Thebes.” “ 


LANDSCAPING 


The systematic landscaping of the excavated area which began in November 
of 1954 was prosecuted vigorously throughout the planting season of the following 
winter and early spring under the direction of Mr. Ralph E. Griswold of Pittsburgh.” 
During Mr. Griswold’s absence in America maintenance is supervised by Mr. E. 
Vathes of the Superior School of Agriculture. 

One of the first moves was the installation of a water system. A network of 
underground pipes has now been laid throughout the western half of the area, and 
the laying of a main from west to east across the southern, upper part of the excava- 
tions will simplify the completion of the system when the east side becomes available.” 

The landscaping of Kolonos Agoraios, the gentle hill which bounds the west side 
of the Agora, was largely completed in the first season’s work (Pl. 23). The modern 
enclosure walls having been removed from around the Temple of Hephaistos, earth 
terraces were constructed along its north and east sides. The temple garden attested 


6° Another possible restoration, Olympiodoros, does not yield satisfactory sense. 

66 For other examples see Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 217 ff. 

8 4.J.A., XLVI, 1942, pp. 180-182, figs. 12, 13, with bibliography ; add Beazley, Greek Vases in 
Poland, p. 20 and note 3. 

6 Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 70-71. This year as last grateful acknowledgment must be made 
to the many organizations and individuals who have assisted the landscaping program in one way or 
another. The Athenian Committee for the Landscaping of the Agora has continued its activity by 
raising money. Attic landowners have again contributed nursery stock. The Boy Scouts and Sea 
Scouts of Athens and Attica have assisted in the actual planting, while the Athenian Committee and 
the Association of Autochthonous Athenians have set out symbolic trees. The restoration of the 
“Garden of Hephaistos”’ was made possible by the Garden Club and a number of residents of 
Princeton, New Jersey, while residents of Providence, Rhode Island have assumed responsibility 
for the landscaping around the Church of the Holy Apostles. Many individuals have contributed 
trees, shrubs and benches, often as memorials to friends or relatives. 

°° Thanks are again due to the staff of the Water Company of Athens for much technical 
assistance in connection with the installation. 
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by the ancient planting holes which came to light in the excavations of 1936” was 
replanted with an inner row of pomegranate and an outer row of myrtle parallel to the 
south, west and north sides of the building. Many native shrubs and a few trees have 
been set out informally on the hill slopes while the comparatively level top of the hill 
to the south of the temple has been reserved for low shrubs and wild flowers which 
will not interfere with the view of the building as seen from the most common 
approach. The Ministry of Public Works and Communications in the Greek Govern- 
ment has re-routed to the west the busy, noisy street which previously ran so close 
past the west end of the temple; this will restore some measure of peace to the ancient 
sanctuary and will also permit continuity between the new landscaping on Kolonos 
and the well established park to the west of the temple. On the east side of Kolonos 
two winding pathways with steps at intervals now lead down into the excavations; 
to one going in the other direction they afford glimpses of the temple and its sculptures 
from many different angles. 

A belvedere situated on the brow of Kolonos above the Tholos is intended to 
honor the memory of Professor Edward Capps who was so largely responsible for 
the initiation of the Agora Excavations. 

Grading, the surfacing of paths and actual planting have been carried out in the 
western part of the Agora proper between Kolonos and the Odeion. The trees and 
shrubs have been carefully plotted in relation to the monuments and have been dis- 
tributed rather sparsely so that when they attain their growth they will not obscure 
the layout of the ancient square. A number of park benches with seats of cypress wood 
supported by limestone ends have been placed in shady spots commanding attractive 
views. 


CONSERVATION OF THE CHURCH OF THE Hoty Apostles (PI. 24) 


In 1954 the modern additions had been stripped from the 11th century Church of 
the Holy Apostles which rises above the extreme southeast corner of the ancient 
Agora, and a beginning was made on restoring the structure to its original form.” 
Throughout 1955 the work of restoration has continued with a small force of skilled 
craftsmen working under the supervision of John Travlos and Alison Frantz." 

Within the past year much additional work has been done toward repairing and 
strengthening the old walls of the building. The interior has been re-plastered ina 
tone chosen to harmonize with the few surviving remnants of mural paintings. The 


70 Hesperia, V1, 1937, pp. 396-425. 

71 Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 55-57, fig. 2 (plans), pl. 20: 

72 The Samuel H. Kress Foundation of New York City has generously renewed its financial 
support of this undertaking. The project has continued to profit from the counsel of Professor A. 
Orlandos and Mr. E. Stikas of the Department of Restoration in the Greek Ministry of occ 
under whose general oversight the work is being carried out. Practical assistance has been rendere 
on many occasions by the technical staff of the Stoa of Attalos Project. 
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cupola has been restored to its light and graceful original form by the removal of the 
rubble masonry with which the alternate windows had been closed and by the replace- 
ment of the mullions. The windows throughout the church are being restored in the 
Byzantine style with small round lights. A floor of large marble slabs in a simple 
pattern has been laid in the interior. 

The principal effort of the year has been devoted to the reconstruction of the 
narthex or vestibule at the west end of the church. This part of the building had 
perished in the vicissitudes of time except for its foundations and irregular sections 
of the north and south walls. A close study of the surviving remains, supplemented 
by the analogy of the most nearly comparable building, viz. the Church of the Palaio- 
panagia at Manolada in the northwestern Peloponnese, has permitted the recovery of 
the design. The narthex has been restored with three saucer domes (PI. 24, b), the 
middle one being slightly higher than its neighbors; its roof is saddle-shaped with 
gables to north and south. Groin vaults have been used above the irregular spaces 
flanking the west apse. The surviving foundations of the west wall of the narthex 
provided evidence for three doors, and a still more precise reconstruction was made 
possible by the discovery of fragments of the marble door frames which had been 
re-used in late repairs in the church itself and in the construction of neighboring 
houses. 

A set of wall paintings removed from the Chapel of St. Spiridon, which had 
stood some 50 meters to the northeast of the Holy Apostles until it was demolished in 
1939 to permit the exploration of the Library of Pantainos, is being set up on the 
walls of the narthex. In addition to providing a good permanent home for these 
“displaced paintings,” this measure will add a touch of warmth to the otherwise bare 
walls of the narthex, and will make readily accessible to the public some characteristic 
specimens of late Byzantine painting (16th-17th century).” 

Studies are now being made for the restoration of the churchyard and for the 
landscaping of the area. 


THE StToa oF ATTALOS PROJECT 


The reconstruction of the Stoa of Attalos (Pls. 25-27), begun in midsummer of 
1953, had reached the half way mark by midsummer of 1955. The two-storeyed 


"8 Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 448-469 ; IX, 1940, pp. 293 f.; X, 1941, pp. 193-198. 

" For earlier reports on the project, cf. Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 55-57; XXIV, 1955, pp. 
59-61. 

Mr. Manuel A. Tavarez, the representative of the supervising firm of W. Stuart Thompson and 
Phelps Barnum of New York City, continues to serve as engineer in charge of construction. Dr. 
John Travlos, assisted by Mr. M. Kourouniotes, retains responsibility for the original design of 
the building and for such modifications as are required for its future use. Mr. Kostas Mastoris 
directs the working and setting of the stone and marble; Mr. George Biris is Consultant Engineer 
with particular responsibility for the concrete work. The success thus far achieved is due very largely 
to the individual devotion of these men in combination with a remarkable esprit de corps that has 
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colonnade erected by Attalos II, King of Pergamon 159-138 z.c., along the east side 
of the square is being rebuilt primarily to house the objects found in the excavation 
of the Agora. As the work progresses it becomes increasingly clear that the recon- 
struction will help in other ways as well: by providing an effective screen between 
the ancient market place and the modern city and by affording a unique opportunity 
for the appreciation of the scale and spatial effect of an outstanding example of civic 
architecture of the Hellenistic period. 

In the beginning work was concentrated on the northern two thirds of the Stoa 
but early in 1955 the decision was taken to proceed immediately with the reconstruction 
of the whole building throughout its length of ca. 382 feet. 

Within the year wooden shelving has been installed in the basement storerooms 
and much archaeological material has already been transferred from the temporary 
quarters in the Excavation House. All the marble inscriptions, some 6700 in number, 
have been placed in the West Storeroom beneath the Stoa terrace which is now func- 
tioning as an epigraphical museum. Some 5000 containers of documentary pottery, 
i. e. potsherds of value for their context, have likewise been moved and shelved in the 
East Storeroom. 

The first new columns of the lower storey were erected in November, 1954. By 
the end of 1955 all of the 22 Ionic columns (Pl. 25, b) had been completed and 42 of 
the total of 45 outer Doric columns (PI. 25, a). Work on the southernmost three 
columns of this series has been slowed by the decision to include in the reconstruction in 
this part of the building representative pieces of the ancient architectural members so 
that the visitor, who will perforce enter the building near this point, will have im- 
mediately before him evidence for the reconstruction. 

As the Doric columns were erected the entablature was placed above them (PI. 
26, a). At the same time the long walls that bounded the shops front and back were 
being carried up so that by the end of the year all of the floor of the upper storey had 
been laid with the exception of a small section near the south end. In view of the 
grievous damage done to the building by the burning of its wooden floors and roof 
supports in A.D. 267, it has been decided to use reinforced concrete rather than timber 
in these parts of the Stoa. The underside of the concrete will be concealed, however, 
by a semblance of the ancient beams and rafters worked out in laminated wood, while 
the floors will be surfaced with terrazzo resembling the rough mosaic of marble chips 
of which remnants were found in the ancient building. 


developed among the foremen and craftsmen. Much credit must be assigned also to the rapid 
delivery of essential materials by the Dionysos-Pentelikon Marble Company, the Drapetsona Lime- 
stone Quarry and the Herakles Cement Company. American suppliers of building material have 
likewise been prompt in their deliveries and in many cases have made special concessions in view 
he undertaking. “s 
i Sapa ane pirectoe of the Department of Restoration in the Greek Ministry of 
Education, under whose general oversight the reconstruction is being carried out, has continued to 
give the enterprise the benefit of his great knowledge and experience. 
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The alcove or exhedra beneath the north stairway has been completed with the 
arched mouth for which incontrovertible evidence was found in the corresponding 
place at the south end of the building (Pl. 25, b). As the earliest known example of 
a visible arch in an Athenian building this feature is of considerable interest to the 
student of architecture. An arched window of the same span has been restored in 
the outer wall of the building at the back of the alcove and a barrel vault has been 
erected between the two arches to sustain the weight of the stairway above. 

The first five columns of the upper storey had been erected by the close of Decem- 
ber 1955; these were the northernmost of the inner “ Pergamene ” series (Pl. 27). By 
the same date the back wall of the building had been carried up to the level of the 
cornice over much of its length and a large proportion of the marble members of the 
upper storey were worked and ready for setting. The manufacture of the terracotta 
roof tiles was begun late in the summer of 1955 and several hundred had been 
delivered by the end of the year. 

The reconstruction has been illuminating for many of the technical aspects of 
ancient construction, not least for the fluting of the columns. In keeping with the 
normal practice in stoas only the outer row of columns was fluted on each floor, since 
only they could profit fully from the sun. The front columns of the upper storey being 
comparatively short are monolithic so that they can be more easily fluted before rather 
than after setting. The shafts of the lower front columns, on the other hand, are 
built up each of three drums. If these drums had been channeled individually before 
erection superhuman care would have been required to assure exact alignment. The 
solution adopted by the ancients and followed by the modern restorers is to start the 
fluting before setting at top and bottom and to complete it after setting. For this 
operation the marble cutters have worked in teams of four per column (PI. 26, b). 
The first column required ca. 76 man-days of labor for the fluting alone and the cost 
came to a little over 9,000 drachmai or $300; with experience the time and cost per 
unit have been somewhat reduced. The fluting of the east columns of the Erechtheion, 
as we know from the building accounts of 407/6 B.c., was done by teams of five, six 
or seven men at a cost of 350 drachmai each, so that at the current rates the labor 
presumably amounted to 350 man-days per column.” It is to be remembered, however, 
that the columns of the Stoa are somewhat shorter than those of the Erechtheion 
(5.237 m.: 6.586 m.), that in the bottom 1.60 meters they are facetted rather than 
fluted, and that their surface finish is less fine. 

It is anticipated that the museum installation in the lower storey of the Stoa will 
be ready for dedication by the autumn of 1956 and that the whole building will be 
completed early in the following year. 

INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY Homer A. THompson 

PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


7° J. M. Paton, The Erechtheum, Cambridge, Mass., 1927, pp. 411-413. 


NOTE ON A FRAGMENT OF AN ARCHAIC 
INSCRIPTION FROM DREROS 


(PLATE 27) 


N August 1953, while examining a building which the excavators suggest may have 
been the Prytaneion at Dreros in Crete, I came upon a rough fragment of stone 
bearing archaic letters inscribed boustrophedon (Pl. 27, a). Although it turned out 
not to be a new find, there are at least four reasons for calling renewed attention to it: 
(1) no photograph has previously been published; (2) at least one correction must be 
made in the facsimile illustration and proposed transcription in the preliminary publi- 
cation; (3) there are minor discrepancies in the publication as to its physical descrip- 
tion; (4) along with several related texts, it forms part of an important late 7th or 
early 6th century B.c. judicial-religious code which deserves continued careful study 
and the fullest and most accurate documentation.* 

In their initial publication * the excavators state that there can be no doubt that 
these thirteen blocks were originally built into the east wall of the contiguous archaic 
temple of Apollo, and that when this wall collapsed they fell into the cistern, which 
was already out of use and partially filled up. Their reference to a parallel in the 
Pythion of Gortyna makes it clear that they believe that the inscribed blocks faced 
outward. The texts seem to belong to eight separate and somewhat fragmentary 
inscriptions. One was published in 1937, the others in 1946.* 

Our fragment is shown in facsimile (Pl. 27, b)* forming a close join with the left 


1 Thirteen blocks inscribed with archaic letters were discovered in 1936 in the fill of a large 
Hellenistic cistern which lies a stone’s throw to the southwest of the spot where I found the fragment 
in question. Although they were not particularly bulky or heavy, all but one of the texts were 
apparently left on the site. I have since been told that several were seen lying at the bottom of the 
cistern only a few years ago, but as far as I could see, there are none there now. A reasonably 
careful search failed to turn up any other fragments on the surface of the ground in the immediate 
vicinity. I conveyed the one fragment in my knapsack to Herakleion where it can now be found in 
the epigraphical apotheke of the Archaeological Museum. I wish to thank the curator, Dr. Platon, 
for permission to photograph, measure and study the stone. I have also to thank Miss L. H. Jeffrey 
of the British School of Archaeology in Athens for its primary identification. Professor Henri 
Van Effenterre, the original publisher, has been generous in discussing the fragment by letter. 

2 P, Demargne and H. Van Effenterre, BC. 12X1,. 1937, pp. 27-32, 333-348. 

Cf. note 2 for the longest; six were published by Van Effenterre in B.C.H., LXX, 1946, pp. 
588-606 with photographs of four on pl. XXX and facsimiles of all; the eighth, an Eteo-Cretan and 
Greek text, may be studied in Revue de Philologie, XX, 1946, pp. 131-138 (mistakenly referred to as 
“ pp. 39 sq.” in B.C.H., LXX, 1946, p. 588, note 1). The last mentioned stone is said to be in the 
near-by Neapolis museum, for which key and keeper were missing during my visit. 

4 The facsimile is reproduced with the kind permission of Professor Van Effenterre from B.C.H., 


LXX, 1946, p. 602. 
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edge of a larger section of the same document (text No. 5). Its thickness of ca. 
0.03 m., as compared with 0.23 m. for the whole block, shows that it was broken out of 
the face of the main piece in a fashion similar to a section shown in the facsimile as 
missing from the right-hand end at the time of discovery in 1936.° 

The material is a variety of limestone common in that area, locally called sidero- 
petra. It is fine-grained and splits easily along fairly even planes. The very dark 
blue-gray color of the surface is apparently the result of oxidation. Percussion pro- 
duces on it a very light gray, almost white effect due to the finely pulverized powder 
which results. As can be seen from Plate 27, a, the letters are so clear and fresh that 
one’s first impression is that the inscription was made quite recently.’ It is extremely 
difficult to believe that it could have been exposed to the weather for the length of time 
implied in the publication (i. e. the Archaic to the Hellenistic period). 

The over-all maximum length of our fragment is 0.29 m. and the maximum 
height 0.165 m. Although there are no signs of sawn surfaces, the lower edge is fairly 
straight and seems to preserve the original limit of the block, except for a small chip 
broken from the right corner. The left-hand edge is quite irregular, but there can be 
no doubt that it marks the original limit of the whole document in this direction. Not 
only do the inscribed letters bend around to follow it closely, but the upper concave 
section of the edge is worked relatively smooth in the same technique as the letters 
themselves.’ It is not easy to suggest a reason for the rather painstaking smoothing of 
this surface. It may have been to accommodate a close-fitting contiguous block (pos- 
sibly inscribed) or some system of bonding into a wall or other structure. It might 
also have been due to a desire for rough symmetry with a similar depression at the 
right-hand end of the complete document, which, according to the publisher, probably 
continued on another block. 

The upper edge is definitely broken at the right, but there were no higher inscribed 
lines on the block and very little of the original surface has been lost. Along the right- 
hand edge there is a sharp irregular break which makes a close join with the larger 
part of the block. 

The letters on our fragment are perfectly clear and unmistakable except where 


° The discrepancy in thickness between the fragment and the main block is not made clear in 
the publication and might lead to considerable confusion when the smaller piece is examined with the 
larger section not available for comparison. 

°I was at first suspicious that some perverse person had tampered with the stone between 
1936 and 1953. Discussion with colleagues in geology strengthened my doubts, although they are 
naturally cautious about committing themselves without seeing the rock in question. But photo- 
graphs which Professor Van Effenterre kindly sent me prove that the letters not only of this but 
also of his text No. 2 showed the same surprising freshness in 1936 when they were first discovered. 

"The tooling can readily be seen in Plate 27,a. Although the publication says specifically that 
there is no working on the block, the 1936 photograph makes this feature quite clear and reference 
to it was inadvertently omitted. 
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parts of a few are broken away. They are not sharp in outline or very deep but are 
formed by a network of small round indentations produced by the punch and hammer. 
Probably the term “ picking ” best describes the technique.* The letters vary con- 
siderably in size. Extremes of height are 0.05 and 0.027 m.; extremes of width 0.07 
and 0.02 m. The omicrons are lowest and the 5-bar mu widest. The average dimension 
for both height and width is ca. 0.035 m. 

The published transcription for the whole of the preserved text runs as follows: 
—---o | tumppnpina dpooa 8 a&rep év dpKioiwe ——— Kafapov yévouro. Although 
the readings are said to be certain, we have clearly to do in the bottom left corner of 
our fragment, not with an archaic sigma, but with nu tau. Thus, dmovrar seems to be 
the correct reading and not duéoa as appears in the facsimile and transcription.° 
There are other discrepancies between our part of the stone and the facsimile. Some 
of them may be due to the circumstances mentioned in footnote 9. At the top right it 
is difficult to accept the rounded contour of the (broken) first letter as retrograde 
iota. And the approximately equal length of the two straight strokes preserved of the 
third letter from the right in the same line would not be realized from the facsimile. 
Nor would one get the impression from the facsimile that there are three rather 
distinct forms of alpha—one with straight cross-bar, one with sharply sloping cross- 
bar and curved long stroke at the left, and one where the cross-bar begins from the 
base of the left-hand long stroke. Finally, the low curving line at the extreme right of 
the lowest line does not look nearly so much like part of a retrograde iota as it does 
in the facsimile. 

The main purpose of these notes is to make the new information available to 
epigraphers and students of the religion and law of the Archaic period, rather than to 
propose any controversial readings.” It is clear, as Professor Van Effenterre says, 
that we have to do here with some formula of oath-taking and purification. When one 
considers them as a group, the inscribed blocks are of such remarkably homogeneous 
dimensions that, although the techniques of inscription vary, the matter they carry 
should probably be regarded as a series of related prescriptions. It may be that only 


® Nearly all the other stones have chiselled letters, and according to the photographs the depres- 
sions are as dark in color as the rest of the surface. Consequently the letters are not nearly as 
easily legible. But a technique such as ours was used for text No. 2 where the letters are said to 
have been “ gravée comme par un piquetage a la pointe mousse,” and a 1936 photograph shows that 
its letters too stood out clear and white. . 

° Professor Van Effenterre now accepts this reading. He believes that when it was first dis- 
covered some kind of incrustation must have obscured this part of the inscribed surface. This is 
borne out by the fact that his 1936 photograph is virtually illegible at this point. It appears that the 
conditions to which it was exposed later rid the surface of the accretion so that the true reading is 
now unmistakable. One can only hope that the other missing blocks have fared as fortunately. 

10 Tf the reading is correct, the zpy cluster of consonants in the larger section of the text is 
foreign to Greek. The publisher suggests the possibility of an Eteo-Cretan word here. My colleague, 
Professor Tom B. Jones, doubts this and proposes éi]s 7a mpuravyja. 
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a fraction of the original total is preserved, but it is not impossible that some thread of 
textual continuity can be established which might in turn indicate the original spacial 
arrangements of the blocks. 

As to where they stood and for how long, the condition of our fragment should 
form an important clue. It would appear to rule out a situation where they were 
exposed to the elements for any considerable time, and it might suggest that they were 
rather quickly superseded and discarded. 


Witit1am A. McDonatp 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


THE GELEDAKIS PAINTER 
(PLATES 28-30) 


shee handsome Middle Corinthian amphora which was found a few years ago at 
Corinth, and published in this Journal by Oscar Broneer,* has more than one 
quality to attract notice. The shape itself is unusual for Corinthian ware of this 
period, and the panelled pictures are painted in a clean, bold style. The main panel has 
a remarkable subject : a rider mounted on a truncated horse, of which only the forward 
half is shown. On the reverse side there is a commoner theme, a lion standing to 
right, with head turned back; but stylistically this part of the vase’s decoration is more 
revealing than the obverse. From the shape of the lion and from the incised details, we 
may confidently assign this work to the artist who has come to be known as the Gele- 
dakis Painter.’ 

This artist, who belongs to the circle of the Dodwell Painter,® has a distinctive 
and fairly consistent style which is usually easy to recognize. To see the mark of his 
hand on the amphora, we need only to compare the lion on its reverse side (here, PI. 
28, a) with typical animals by the Geledakis Painter, such as the panthers on his 
““name-piece,’ the stemmed pyxis in New York (PI. 28, b-c).* We can see clearly the 
painter’s characteristic manner of rendering anatomical details of felines: the peculiar 
kidney-bean shape of the line enclosing the shoulder area; the two curved, parallel 
lines which begin in this area and extend downward into the near foreleg; the strongly 


1 Hesperia, XX, 1951, pp. 295-296, pl. 92. For permission to publish the photograph in PI. 
28, a, I am grateful to Professors Oscar Broneer and John L. Caskey; for the use of the remaining 
illustrations, to the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Pl. 28, b-c) ; the Oxford University Press (Pl. 
29, a-b) ; C. H. Beck’sche Verlags-Buchhandlung, Munich (PI. 29, c-d) ; and Presses Universitaires 
de France, Paris (Pl. 30, a-c), from Léon Rey, “ Fouilles de la mission francaise 4 Apollonie 
d’Illyrie, 1930-1931,” Albania, IV, 1932, p. 11, fig. 6, p. 13, fig. 9, and p. 15, fig. 13. I wish also 
to thank Professor H. R. W. Smith for reading my manuscript and making valuable criticisms of it. 

2 Payne, Necrocorinthia, p. 307, under NC 902; cf. also p. 308, top, and remarks under NC 907, 
1097-1098, 1384. Benson, J. L., Geschichte der korinthischen Vasen, Basel, Schwabe, 1953, pp. 52- 
53, Sec. 85. For this artist the term “ Geledakis Painter ” is, as Hopper has pointed out (B.S.A., 
XLIV, 1949, p. 235, No. 10), a misnomer. Since, however, the name has gained some currency 
and is conventional in any event, there may be no harm in allowing it to stand (cf. Benson, loc. cit.). 
In Benson’s list, the museum number for his No. 2 should read “ Oxford 1879.102;” No. 6 should 
be “ New York 06.1021.14.” His No. 9 (NC 888; on the attribution, see further below) is also 
published in Lane, Greek Pottery, pl. 26, C; to Benson’s C.V.A. reference, add “ and Clevo 

2 On the Dodwell Painter (concerning whose style more study is needed), see Payne, p. 63 and 
p. 183, note 2; Amyx, Cor. Vases (Univ. Calif. Publ. Class. Arch. 1:9, 1943), p. 232, note 126; 
Hopper, B.S.A4., XLIV, 1949, pp. 167-168, p. 213, No. 16, b, p. 240, No. 2; Benson, pp. 45-46, 


Secs. 73-74. 
4 Payne, NC 908 and pl. 29, 6 and 8; Benson, p. 52, No. 85.6. 
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marked belly-line and the heavy, straight, parallel rib-markings; and the fringe of hair 
along the animal’s hindquarters. In the field, the presence of large “ whirling” 
rosettes is also consistent with this artist’s style. The drawing on the amphora is 
neater, but both vases are plainly works of the same hand. 

The style of this painter was first recognized by Payne,’ who grouped together as 
products of one hand the stemmed pyxides NC 906-910, the convex pyxides NC 902- 
903, and the oinochoe NC 1098. Payne’s juxtaposition of NC 904 with NC 902-903, 
and his comments under NC 1097 and NC 1384, also invite comparison of these three 
vases with those which he attributed to the Geledakis Painter. In my remarks on the 
artist,° I once observed that the pyxis NC 904 “is very close to his work,” and 
added tentatively an olpe and an oinochoe from Apollonia, published in Albania, 
IV, 1932, p. 11, fig. 6 and p. 15, fig. 13, stating that a third piece, the broad-bottomed 
oinochoe ibid., p. 10, fig. 4 and p. 13, fig. 9, “is at least related to the style” (for 
convenience, the three Apollonia vases are reproduced here, Pl. 30, a-c). From the 
series of vases thus far mentioned, J. L. Benson’ has drawn up a systematic list of 
vases which he would give to this artist. Benson’s canon of the Geledakis Painter’s 
work admits, from the foregoing, NC 902-903 (Benson, Nos. 1-2), NC 906-909 (B., 
Nos. 4-7), NC 1098 (B., No. 8); and adds, as new attributions, a privately owned 
pyxis in Basel (B., No. 3, pl. 10) and the pyxis in Oxford with handles in the form 
of female heads, NC 888 (B., No. 9, “ wahrscheinlich vom Geledakismaler ’’). Under 
the heading, “ Manner of the Geledakis Painter,” he places NC 904 and the three vases 
from Apollonia. Benson gives no placement for NC 910, NC 1097, or NC 1384. 

In Benson’s list, the seven pieces originally attributed by Payne (B., Nos. 1-2, 
4-8) appear, so far as they are controllable at present,* convincingly enough to be 
works of one artist. Furthermore, Benson’s addition of the pyxis in Basel (B., No. 3) 
is certainly correct. On the other hand, it seems to my eyes that the pyxis NC 888 
(B., No. 9)° cannot belong to the Geledakis Painter; although there are certain like- 
nesses of style, the painter’s characteristic complex of renderings is not present. 

If the attribution of NC 888 were correct, it would be a discovery of unusual 
importance, for it would place an artist of the Dodwellian school squarely in the center 
of the Middle Corinthian “ Delicate Style.” ’® But it seems rather to arise from 
another of those still puzzling instances of a limited stylistic correspondence between 
certain elements of the Delicate Style and the coarser styles which are contempo- 
raneous with it, most pertinently that of the Dodwellian camp.” It must suffice here 


5 See above, note 2. 

® Cor. Vases, p. 224, and p. 232, note 127. 

7 See above, note 2. 

* I have not seen the Bonn oinochoe (NC 1098; Benson, No. 8), which is unpublished. 
°C.V.A., Oxford, 2, pl. 5, 8/10/12 and pl. 7, 9; Lane, pl. .26, C. 

*° Payne, pp. 64-65 and NC 881-891; Cor. Vases, pp. 209-210. 

Cf. Payne, p. 64; Cor. Vases, pp. 224-225; Benson, p. 95. 
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to add that the exact nature of these relationships, though they obviously exist, still 
presents many problems. 

Let us turn to the other vases. After further study of the only published illus- 
tration of NC 904,” I have become all but certain that this vase is not merely a 
“ school-piece,” but a work from the painter’s own hand. The road to this conclusion 
leads through NC 1384, a globular oinochoe in London,** which Payne (p. 325) com- 
pares stylistically with NC 904. Indeed, a comparison of the griffin-birds on NC 904 
with the siren on NC 1384 reveals a strong likelihood that both vases are by one hand; 
but we can now see quite plainly that the panther on NC 1384 was drawn by the 
Geledakis Painter. I conclude, therefore, that both vases quite probably belong to him. 

The Syracuse oinochoe NC 1097, like the Bonn vase NC 1098 (B., No. 8) with 
which Payne compares it, is unpublished ; both should be kept in mind for future study. 
Likewise, Payne’s attribution of the stemmed pyxis in Palermo, NC 910 (apparently 
unpublished), should not be forgotten. 

The Apollonia vases (Pl. 30, a-c) which are mentioned above present a special 
problem. They are, I think, rightly placed in close proximity to the Geledakis Painter, 
but I now agree with Benson that they are not his own. Rather, they appear to be 
clumsy but reasonably faithful copies made by one or more of his pupils.* If, as 
Hopper thinks,”* all three vases are by one artist, then the broad-bottomed oinochoe 
(here, Pl. 30, c), on which the style of painting is most debased, must show the artist 
already grown weary of copying, and now reverting toward his own wretched style. 
At least, there is nothing in these three vases to suggest that he was capable of 
improvement. 

It has been said above that the Geledakis Painter decorated the amphora in 
Corinth, and that NC 1384 surely, NC 904 probably, are also his. There are two other 
vases which certainly belong to him: the convex pyxides with upright handles Reading 


12 Tillyard, Hope Vases, pl. 1, 3. 

18 British Museum 93.7.12.10; J.H.S., XVIII, 1898, p. 282, fig. 1. 

14 Hopper (op. cit., p. 212, No. 5, p. 234, No. 10, p. 242, No. 7), who gives all three vases to 
one hand, would place them closer to the Ampersand Painter; but, as Benson rightly observes 
(p. 53, top), these pieces lack the dryness and angularity of the Ampersand Painter’s style, at the 
same time showing strong “ Geledakian ” traits. The likenesses in style to the Ampersand Painter 
(which are outweighed by notable differences) may be the result of parallel lines of descent within 
the Dodwellian group, that is, through the Geledakis Painter. On the other hand, Benson’s placement 
of the olpe (here, Pl. 30, b) as “ perhaps a late work by the painter of the remarkable alabastron 
C.V.A., Louvre, 6, pl. 3, 15-18” (i.e., MNB 627) seems only to muddy these waters. Benson does 
not mention Pottier’s (C.V.A., ad loc.) comparison of MNB 627 with Délos, Xx, pl. 65, 439; nor 
Payne’s (p. 341) with “ NC 888 and the related alabastron NC 802 ; ” nor Hopper s opinion (op. cit., 
p. 192) that it may not be Corinthian. In any case, and in spite of Benson’s tentative attribution of 
NC 888 to the Geledakis Painter, none of these vases is in any way remarkably apt in this context, 
and the further pursuit of their relationship to the style of the Geledakis Painter seems unprofitable. 


15 See above, note 14. 
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39.ix.6 (C.V.A., 1, pl. 7, 3a-3d) and Munich S. L. 485 (C.V.A., 3, pl. 144, 1-4).% The 
animals on both of these vases show strongly our painter’s habits of rendering. For 
example, we may compare the panthers of the New York stemmed pyxis, NC 908 
(Pl. 28, b-c) with those of the Reading (PI. 29, a-b) and Munich (PI. 29, c-d) vases. 
The Reading pyxis shows a slight deviation from the painter’s usual style, in that 
there is only one line within the enclosed shoulder area (but cf. NC 902: B., No.1), 
whereas on the Munich vase the quadrupeds have both single and double lines within 
this area. On both pieces, the faces of the panthers are typically broad-jowled and 
loaded with circular markings for ears, eyes, nose, and muzzle. Both are done in a 
somewhat cleaner and more careful vein than is usual for the painter’s routine efforts. 

With this enlarged repertory of the Geledakis Painter’s works, the style of the 
artist comes into clearer focus. Furthermore, especially after the addition of the 
Corinth amphora, we can see that the quality of his painting is not so thoroughly bad 
as it has been judged.* The Corinthian ‘“‘ animal-frieze ” vases were products of com- 
mercialism, often turned out in a hurry, and the range of quality in the works of even 
the better artists is measurably wide. Our artist’s style is burdened with “ Dodwel- 
lianisms,” but he is no mere “ lesser Dodwellian.” In some ways he stands rather close 
to his companion (or follower?), the Ampersand Painter,” but his hand is much 
firmer, his renderings more distinctive. And he is capable, as the amphora in Corinth 
in particular demonstrates, of taking some pains. 

Two last observations may be fruitful. The attribution of the globular oinochoe 
NC 1384, taken with the appearance of lateness in certain other works of the artist, 
points the way into Late Corinthian. It has long been supposed that the main styles 
of Middle Corinthian continue on into Late Corinthian I, and a number of significant 
links have been found to support this belief.** The attribution of the amphora in 
Corinth is also significant in this respect, for it is one of only two known vases of 
this shape which have been placed as early as Middle Corinthian. Payne had already 
guessed that the other, the Heidelberg amphora NC 1154,” might possibly be a work 
of the Ampersand Painter.” These connections lead to the thought that the style of 


*6 Professor and Mrs. Ure (C.V.A., text, p. 13) compare the pyxis in Reading with NC 900-904, 
within which series lie three vases by our artist; Lullies (C.V.A., text, p. 40) has no special place- 
ment for the Munich pyxis. The pictures used here are taken from the C.V.A. publications of 
these vases. 

a Mon. Ant., XXII, 1913, pl. 56, 3: 

** Cf., for example, Hopper, p. 235, No. 10: “a painter well-nigh as bad” (as the Ampersand 
Painter). 

19 See above, note 14. 

2° For example, in Cor. Vases, pp. 210, 219-220, 223, 225-226. 

* Cited by Broneer, op. cit. Side A only, Payne, pl. 35, 3; both sides now fully published, 
C.V.A., Heidelberg, 1, pl. 14, 5-6. 

* Benson, pp. 51-52, Sec. 84, and the refs. there cited (without, however, mention of this vase). 
See also above, note 14. Schauenburg, C.V.A., text, p. 28, does not mention Payne’s placement for 
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the Dodwellian school may somehow continue into the series of Late Corinthian I 
amphoras, NC 1415 ff. Then, too, the noticeably Atticizing character of this whole 
class of amphoras * has an important bearing on the relationships between Attic 
and Corinthian vase-painting, and ultimately on the chronology of both wares. But 
these are matters for another study. 

IDE Te, selon: 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 


the amphora. Actual identity with the Ampersand Painter seems doubtful to me, but it is not 
essential to the point made here. 

8 Atticizing in the shape itself; in the use (on the Late Corinthian vases) of a red-ground slip; 
and in numerous features of style which await more detailed investigation (cf. Payne, p. 58; also, 
for example, his opinion, p. 328, that elements of the style leading to Lydos are recognizable in the 
hydria NC 1449). 
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Vases from Well of Archaic Period under Terrace of Stoa of Attalos 
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Vases from Well of Archaic Period under Stoa of Attalos, Shop II 
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Vases from Well of Archaic Period under Stoa of Attalos, Shop III 
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a-c. Corinthian Vases from Apollonia (Albania) 


D. A. AMYx: THE GELEDAKIS PAINTER 


TREASURE-RECORDS FROM THE ATHENIAN 
AGORA 


(PLatTEs 31-33) 


HIS publication of the fragments of Attic Treasure-records found in the exca- 

vations in the Athenian Agora, copies of which have been kindly sent me from 
time to time by Professor Meritt, falls into three parts.’ The first part comprises the 
various small pieces, hitherto unpublished, all of which, with the single exception of 
No. 5, appear to belong to types not represented among the finds of this class from 
the Acropolis; in the second part I re-examine, and suggest restorations for, a sub- 
stantial fragment, obviously from an inventory of the treasures of Athena stored 
on the Acropolis, which Meritt has already published in Hesperia;* and in the third 
part I study another group to which substantial contributions have been made from 
the Agora. 

We may accordingly attribute the contents of Part I, apart from No. 5, to 
sanctuaries situated in or near the Agora, though in no case is there convincing evi- 
dence for the identification of the building in which any of these sacred objects were 
preserved, or of the officials who drew up the inventories. That more than one sanctu- 
ary is represented is a reasonable inference from the variety of the objects recorded 
and from the difference in the formulae used for expressing the weights of these 
objects. Omitting doubtful instances we may contrast the use of €Axooa, €\xov in 
Nos. 3 and 9d with oraOyov — in No. 8 and orafpdv dye in No. 2A. To the possible 
implications of this difference I return later.® 

For none of the unpublished pieces is it possible to establish with any degree of 
certainty the original length of line or the number of lines contained, and in the three 
instances where a suggested restoration is printed this is put forward with all reserve, 
as an indication of the minimum rather than actual length of line. I begin with the 
fragments in Attic script, which we may presumably date as earlier than 403/2 B.c. 


1 am glad to take this opportunity of expressing my warmest thanks to Professor Meritt for 
inviting me to take a share in publishing here some of the epigraphical finds from the excavations 
in the Athenian Agora, and for his constant and much appreciated help, encouragement and patience 
during the fulfillment of my task. To Dr. Eugene Vanderpool I am deeply indebted for his help in 
securing the photographs to illustrate this article and in furnishing me with invaluable notes on 
dubious readings, as well as on the physical appearance of these fragments and on their finding 
places. 

2 XVII, 1948, p. 33 ff., no. 16. 

fh ee jor 


Hesperia, XXV, 2 
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As they are all engraved on Pentelic marble, it is unnecessary to state this for each 
item. 
I 

1 (Plate 31). Angle-piece, inscribed on face and right side, broken on all sides, 
found in late Roman context south of the central part of the Middle Stoa (L 14) on 
May 5, 1934. 

Height, 0.11 m.; width (max.) of Face 4, 0.10 m., of Face B, 0.06 m.; height of 
letters, ca. 0.008-0.009 m. (Horizontal unit, Face A, 0.012 m., Face B, 0.013 m.; 
vertical unit, Face 4, 0.015 m., Face B, 0.011 m.) 


Tava Nor 1932: 

Lee x 
~--eef. Iw ----- 
—-—-—Tevya apylvp — — —- 
= 6 cov ov ayer = 


5 ---..epa AAA---- 
—-—...uK apylvp — — — 
dex[a — — — — 

Ane 

Z| 

10 alle 


It is obvious that on Face A we have a portion not of an inventory but of a con- 
tinuous document, presumably a decree, in view of the verb-form in line 4. In line 1 
the partly preserved hasta, set to left of center, might equally well belong to K, N, F 
or P, but tells us nothing. The significant word is to be recognized in line 4, which it 
is tempting to restore as [Aoyi] feo O| [au( ?) | and there can be little doubt that in line 3 
tev xa[\xev | would be most appropriately preceded by rév oréXev. This in turn points 
to [or ]é\e in line 2, for which the epithet \vOive: offers a likely contrast to the stele of 
bronze in the following line. (It should be noted that the fourth letter of line 2 has 
been deliberately erased and left as a blank space). Here then is clearly an allusion 
to engraving something on a marble as well as on a bronze stele, preliminary to some 
act of reckoning (Aoyileo@ar), which would be most naturally undertaken by the 
Logistai; and the natural formula, supplied by a mid-fifth century decree from 
Eleusis,* would be ros d€ Aoywrras Noyileo Oar, followed by the objects which they were 
to reckon up. In the restoration which I suggest as demanding the minimum number 
of letters to a line (25) it is assumed that gold objects and currency were mentioned 
first; and we might reasonably infer from the mention of silver items in what is clearly 


*S.E.G., X, 24, lines 22-23 (ca. 450/49 B.c.) and cf. I.G., I?, 91, lines 7-8. 
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an inventory on Face B that instructions to reckon them up after the gold items 
followed on the missing lower portion of A. 


alee ieaientaetentententesientontetateteate ota ears, 
A ea avaypadoat ev ot |éde/t 


igh 
Tapa 
MOiver ss Tev orédev | TEV Xa 
T™pos 
Akev: TOs 6€ AoytaTas Aoyi| lead 


al TA fev XPVTE Kal TOs oTat |épa 
s TOs TE Aapdoraxevos Kat Kul |x 


 mmeaea IN igasaiee Wa aero fi vee oo | aa 1 


Some such restoration would account satisfactorily for the letters EPA at the 
end of line 5 and enable the IK in line 6 to fall into place in [Ku€]ux[evds]. 

If these suggestions are on the right lines, we may compare also /.G., I’, 167, a 
fragmentary decree (with 36 letters to the line), which seems to include somewhat 
similar instructions, perhaps regarding sanctuaries on the Acropolis, but is too incom- 
plete to permit of restoration in full. 

The contents of Face B, apart from apy|[vp — —] in lines 3 and 6, presumably 
[ora] |pov[ dyer] in lines 3-4, and Sex[a — in line 7 are beyond recovery, and cannot 
be connected with any other of the fifth-century fragments published here. 


2 (Plate 31). Angle-piece, inscribed on two adjoining faces, broken on all sides, 
found in late context northeast of the Tholos (H 11) on March 19, 1934. 

Height, 0.112 m.; width of Face A, 0.057 m.; height of letters, ca. 0.007 m. 
(vertical unit, Face A, 0.0093 m.; Face B, 0.0117 m.). No punctuation. 

Inv. No. I 1614. 


A B 

[------- alye A ap 
[------ Kv) |ixs dp ‘ a 
[yupa ——— a&ye]u HHHA 
—-------- Hexare KO — — 

5, ils—-——--- ] FF xapxé aa —— 
[ cuov —-—— H] eppo or po — — 5 
[aOuov dyer — —]o Xepov | ok 
[imrpo —— — ap |yupa or . vas 
[aOpwov dyer — —] FF IIpo ee 

10 == = — tov apy 

[vpov— orabpor] dyes HA o-- 
——-—------- ot apyv —- 
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Although several items may be restored with some confidence, the length of the 
lines of Face A can only be conjectured. If we may assume that the stele was engraved 
on all four sides, it is quite possible that there were two columns on each of the 
broader faces, or, alternately, that Face A was one of the narrower ones; in either 
case this would justify a restoration with quite short lines, as suggested here, giving 
us nineteen letters in lines 1-5 and eighteen in the remainder, where the spacing points 
to such a reduction. This would permit of the following text: 


[—-—-—-o7rabpov d|yea A 
- Ayporépas(?) KvA|uxs ap 
yupa,orabpov aye |e HHHA 
A(?)‘hadvows xpvoé | Hexare 


5 [s,orabpov dye|t F Kxapxé 
oLov oie oey H |eppo,or 
abpov aye HH: 7] 6 xepov 
abmov dye. ... | FF po 

10 [peB€éos Kapxérr|iov & apy 


[.. 

[ 

[ 

[ 

[ 

[ 

| imtpo Boos ap |yupa,or 
[ 

[ 

[vpov |,orabpov | ayer HA- 
Seca 2?) KéTvA Jou apyv 


pot ---------- 


Line 2: *Ayporépas seems a permissible conjecture here, since we have possibly 
an object dedicated to her in No. 9, below, followed, two lines later, by one dedicated 
to Hekate, as in line 4 here. In view of the regular formula ora@pov dye appearing 
in lines 1, 6(?), 8 and 11, we need not hesitate to complete it in line 3, where only the 
iota survives. 


Line 5: After carrying over the final stgma of Hexdre[s], we have room only 
for the same weight-formula before the drachma-signs FF; and a weight of two 
drachmai only must belong to some small item of jewelry, presumably of gold, for 
which I suggest hadvows. This in turn involves carrying over one figure from the 
weight of the silver kylix in line 3, for which the A suggested is merely conjectural. 
In lines 5-6, xapxé|[ovov dpyvpov Hepy6 or|a0udv—fits the shorter line of eighteen 
letters, leaving us with two spaces to fill with the weight, if we complete line 7 as 
[7]6 xepov|[iazpo], for which there is no obvious alternative. The natural restora- 
tion of these two figures for the weight is HH, since we have two other xapxéova 
of precisely this weight among the dedications on the Acropolis.® 


* Both were added to the Hekatompedon-treasures in 428/7 B.c., I.G., I*, 262, lines 47 f.; 
I?, 263-275. The second of these, dedicated to Zeus Polieus, re- appears in later lists, at any on 
down to 390/89 B.c., as weighing 199 drachmai; cf. /.G., II?, 1382, lines 12-13 (405/4 z.c.) ; II’, 
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Lines 7-8: [Bdovs ap|yupa appears to be the only possible restoration to fit the 
proposed length of line and also account for the preceding genitive as well as the 
gender of apyvpéa, and there is no real reason to distrust it as being an unfamiliar 
alternative to humécrarov, which is out of the question here. For its weight it is not 
clear whether we should assume that three or four weight-signs are missing from 
before the surviving TF, since these are set slightly to the left of their expected 
positions in a stoichedon arrangement relative to the line above, as though the engraver 
had possibly used a wider spacing for the weight-signs. In any case we have no clue 
to the missing figures, though we may safely admit that the minimum weight HFEF 
would be impossibly low for an object of this nature, and that the first figure may well 
have been H or even IF.* 


Lines 9-11: There is no obvious solution to the problem presented by the sur- 
viving letters in these lines, IIpo — — — — — tov apy|vpov|, which is presumably the 
description of a single item weighing HA (110, or more, drachmai). If the first 
three letters form the beginning of the name of the deity or Hero to whom it belonged, 
the only possible restoration will be Ipo[peOéos ...... |vov apy|[vpéov]; the missing 
word should perhaps be completed as [xapxéo |vov, as in lines 5-6 above, in spite of the 
weight being markedly less than that (HH) suggested for the Karchesion of Hermes. 
If I am right, the cup was the property of Prometheus, whose cult, combined with 
that of Hephaistos, was located near the Academy.’ We do not know of any building 
except an altar dedicated to him there, but there seems no reason why votive offerings 
of precious metal should not have been made to him and preserved in some other 
building. Alternative restorations, such as mpo[ropé — —], apd[comov — —] or mpd- 
[ oKevrar — —] seem to have less to recommend them than the first suggestion, which is 
adopted in the text printed above. 


Line 12: [xérvd]ou dpyv| pot], preceded by the name of a deity, seems a reasonable 
conjecture, and the insertion of Hexdres would exactly fill the line, though Heppyo 
preceded by two more weight-signs carried over from line 11 would be equally suitable. 


Face B, with a rather larger vertical unit (0.0117 m.) and slightly larger letters, 
seems nevertheless to be engraved by the same hand as A, which might be styled 


1400, lines 22-23 (390/89 z.c.). But in II’, 13884, line 48 f., (398/7 B.c.) the weight is given as 
198 drachmai; cf. J.H.S., LI, 1931, pp. 139 ff. for a new fragment of this stele, which makes this 
weight certain. 

® No ye(t) pdvurrpov is recorded among Attic votive-offerings in the fifth century, and I know of 
only two instances in fourth-century lists: 7.G., II’, 1416, line 7 (=C.J.G., 161, copied by Four- 
mont only), where the accepted reading in this fragment of a Chalkotheke-inventory 1s odayeia 
Kat xepd[vurtpa], and II’, 1469B, lines 91-92, [yep] dvurrpov Karea[yds]. Cf. also the (bronze) 
imdatarov Aornpio, ibid., 1425B, line 371. 

7 Pausanias, I, 30, 2, with Frazer’s commentary; Judeich, Topographic’, p. 413, gives further 
references; and cf. J.G., I?, 84, lines 34, 37 for the ritual procession at the Prometheia. 
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“ semi-italic,” and shows a distinct resemblance to that of /.G., II’, 1686 (Pl. 33), 
which is in Ionic script.* Little can be made of the scanty remains on this face; perhaps 
x6[tvdor] again in line 3; for line 5 we have a choice of [Hep]6 or [oraf|po[v], for 
line 6, perhaps [dpyv] 4, for line 7 [ya]Ax— (rather than [hé]Ax[ov], vel sim, in view 
of oraOpov dye on Face A), and in line 8 ¢u[ade (or —ddav) ]. There is, of course, no 
indication of the length of these lines. 


3 (Plate 31). Fragment broken on all sides, but text complete below, found in 
late context in Tholos wall trench at the north (G 11) on February 26, 1934. 

Height, 0.115 m.; width, 0.12 m.; height of letters, 0.008-0.010 m. (O is smaller ) 
(vertical unit 0.0104 m.; horizontal, 0.0108 m.). 


Inv. I 1405. 
[------- apyv | pov é[ Akov - --—---—---— | 
[------- ov €|Axov EF] -- ---------- 
—--------- ou oratépe[s -—--——-—-—-—-——-] 
[ (2? )apyvpiov| doepov éx 76 II[ apfevovos( ?)— —| 
5 [------- mep |uxapotov PLA ———-—-—-——-—-- 
[€dxov(?)] —AFFIII] -apyvp[ts( ?) -—----- | 
—-------- s €Axoo-a, [BATE —— = — ——— —— 
(vacat ) 


Here we have no definite clue to the length of the lines, for, if we restore in line 4 
[apyvpvov |aoewov ex 76 II| apevovos] it is clear that several words must be missing 
in the space between this entry and the ending of the next, [— — wep ]txapdiov PA, 60 
being presumably a number, not a weight. This must form the end of the description 
of some object with pendants (?) “round the heart,” possibly a votive awddeopos or 
otpoduov.” As no parallel appears to be known for the use of the epithet in this sense, 
we must be content to recall the presence of an |a766|eopos éx 76 apxa|to ved] listed 
among the votives in the Brauronion in the fifth century."” To give an indication of 
the approximate length of the lines, which can hardly have contained less than sixty 
letters, we might restore this passage as follows: [— — — (?)dpyvjpiov]doenov éx 76 
II [apbevavos — — -ardderpos Xpvods, apiOucs TOY ypvoiov Tév ep |ixapdiov PIA — -. 

Even less can be made of the other lines: in line 2 the weight of one drachma and 
one (or more) obol could only suit a ring or light bracelet, enabling us to restore 
[Saxrddvov (or xAddr0v) Xpvodv(?) €]AKov FH; for line 3 I would suggest | Aiywat | ov 


* Cf. the photographs of newly-found fragments of this stele, Hesperia, XI, 1942, pp. 275 ff 
no. 52. 4 ¥ 

* For these and similar items of feminine adornment cf. Pollux, Onom., VII, 65-68. 

4 LG., P, 386A, I, line 12; cf. Hondius, Novae Inscriptiones Atticae, pp. 62 ff., pl. IV. Three 
other objects in the same list (lines 5, 10-11, 12-13) are followed by the words dpiOpds ray xpvolov 
but the number is only preserved for the second of them, namely 68. 
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oratepe[s] rather than e. g. Kulixevot, in view of the probability that silver staters are 
more likely to be recorded here in close proximity to the uncoined silver from the 
Parthenon, if rightly restored. 

In line 6, perhaps dpyvp[is], since we find another example of a cup of this 
description in No. 9d, below, followed no doubt by €\xooa — —; and in line 7 the fairly 
certain remains of a sigma before the same participle might point to another cup of this 
type, were it not that the weight of 700(-++) drachmai would be unusually heavy for it. 
In fact this would be more appropriate as the weight of a hydria, which would require 
us to explain the sigma as either the ending of a possessive genitive or a compound 
adjective such as éiypvaos.* 

The style of the lettering indicates a date towards the end of the fifth century, an 
impression which is confirmed by the spelling of é\xooa without an aspirate; but this 
need not imply that it must be dated later than the two other fifth-century documents 
in which it is written with the aspirate, namely /.G., I’, 301, line 60 (dated by Ferguson, 
correctly, I believe, to 409/8 B.c.)” and I’, 313, line 54 (the Eleusis-accounts of 408/7 
B.c.). Seeing the fragmentary condition of our text, it would be unwise to draw any 
such conclusion on the evidence of this participle alone. There is, however, the other 
valuable indication of an approximate date afforded by the mention of uncoined metal, 
presumably silver, from the Parthenon (line 4). This points to a transaction similar 
to those recorded in J.G., I’, 301, line 13 and Il’, 16864, lines 7 and 14 (405/4 B.c.), 
and appears further to confirm Ferguson’s conclusion that during the last few years 
before the fall of Athens the precious metals in the sanctuaries were “ raided” for 
purposes of coinage on several occasions.” 


4 (Plate 31). Fragment broken on all sides, but text complete below, found in 
late context in the Square to the south of the New Bouleuterion (F 10) on March 28, 
1934. 

Height, 0.09 m.; width, 0.051 m.; letters and spacing resemble those of No. 3. 

Inv. I 1709. 

In spite of the general resemblance of Nos. 3 and 4 and the fact that both pieces 
have a blank space below, it is quite impossible to combine them into a continuous text 
owing to the different nature of their contents.“ If in fact they belong to the same 
stele, they cannot be ascribed to the same year’s accounts, as is further confirmed by 
the punctuation (:) in No. 4 which is not found in No. 3. 


11 Actually there are no hydriai recorded among Attic votive-offerings in [.G., 1°; in fourth- 
century lists the most usual weight of silver hydriai ranges between 980 and 1000 drachmai. 

12 The Treasurers of Athena, pp. 16 ff. 

18 Op. cit., pp. 24, 37 (note 1), 164. 

14 Meritt and Vanderpool agree that the lettering and spacing exactly resemble those of No. 3; 
but the rho of No. 4 has in each case a much larger loop than in No. 3. 
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oroll 

tallavo— 

Doptar—— 
oséy|[pappaTeve 

a pyulp—— 
viXX--- 


(vacat ) 


cn 


Line 1: We have merely the remains of a centrally-placed hasta (|, T or Y ). 


Line 2: After oro apparently If (= 2 obols), for which I can only suggest 
| apyupio éycayi|oro Il or | Hepat |aro | |. The former word, if correctly restored, has 
not previously been found in Attic documents of the fifth century, but occurs more 
than once in fourth-century Treasure-records.*° The alternative, that we have two 
unidentifiable objects, the property of Hephaistos, is rather less acceptable. 


Lines 3 and 4: We have clearly the remains of two proper names. The letters 
TA preceding the former are most likely to be from the end of the word [émura]ra, 
indicating that we have the names of two officials bearing this title, followed, after 
an interval of uncertain length, by the words [hots — —]os éy|papupareve|. For the 
names, Ilavo-[ avias| is one of many obvious alternatives,** and in line 4 we may choose 
between ®dpus, Popvakidns and P®opvaxKos (for none of which is there a fifth-century 
example).’ If, however, we attempt a restoration in which the names of the two 
Epistatai are followed by that of the Secretary, we see that this gives us lines with 
much fewer than the sixty letters suggested as the approximate length of line in No. 3. 
Rather than abandon the presumed connection between the two fragments, we may 
suggest that Bopvoxos (if that was his name) was not a colleague of Paus-, but a 
member of a separate board which received from Paus- and his unknown colleague the 
objects mentioned in the last two lines, and had — — os as Secretary. Whether the 
second board was styled Epistatai, Tamiai, or had some other title we have no means 
of telling, but some such wording would give us a length of line approaching more 
nearly to that desired. 


The contents of the last two lines are beyond recovery, except for the mention 
of some object, or quantity, of silver in line 6; and the weight of 2000 (or more) 
drachmai in line 7 might possibly be the weight of a thymiaterion, since no other 
type of vessel is likely to have weighed so much; but it is far more likely to represent 
a sum of uncoined silver, rather than gold. In any case the letter N which precedes the 
weight should probably be restored as ending the word [€Ako |v. 


© See the note on ééd-yioros, p. 100, below. 
16 Kirchner, P.A., nos. 11706-11745. 
7 Tbid., nos. 14964-14969, 
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In view of the many uncertainties involved, it is not worth attempting to offer a 
restored text of this fragment. 


5 (Plate 31). Fragment broken on all sides except the left, where part of the 
edge is preserved, dressed with a toothed chisel. Found in late Roman context on the 
northeast slope of the Areopagus (Q 23) on April 15, 1939. 


Height, 0.057 m.; width, 0.072 m. ; thickness, 0.087 m.; letters 0.01 m., stoichedon 
(vertical unit 0.013 m.). 
Tol 5/65; O:| 
xP 
NTO 
LL INEK 


This fragment by itself would be of little interest, but fortunately it proves to 
belong to the stele, represented by several fragments, on which were recorded the 
Treasures of Artemis Brauronia, towards the end of the fifth century."* It comes from 
the left-hand edge of the reverse face of /.G., I’, 387 (Hondius, Nov. Inscr. Att., pp. 
62 ff., no. XB) at a point where the right-hand edge is preserved. This enables us 
to read: 


[-------------- ot |abpov tovrov: FEF ixva| 0 | 
o:I[l:ypvo6(?)----- orab|ov tovrov:l" :dax7vu0. 
xp|voo. ------------ Ja puxpa Kat pév, orabuo 
v to[ brov: —-! -—---—--— 8c | adBov xpvota éxov: HF! 

10 AAA:K------------- .t amo 76 xerovio: III: 


We thus learn that the ciao. numbered two; that the ring in line 7 was of gold 
(unless we should read Saxrvdo[t] xp[voot —], of uncertain number) ; and that the 
duadvOov, whether this be noun or epithet, had no less than 180 gold pieces attached. 
Unfortunately it sheds no light on the object(s) accompanying the golden crescent 
(uv) in line 8, and affords nowhere any clue to the exact width of the stele. It should 
be emphasised that the line-length of forty-six letters conjectured by Hondius is far 
from certain. 

This is not the occasion to discuss in detail the restorations on which his con- 
jecture was based, but we may profitably observe that in J.G., I’, 386 (Hondius, loc. 
cit., A), lines 2-4, his assumption that objects described as dao 76 \vOivo (or 76 apxaio ) 
héSos were garments is far from convincing, in spite of the fact that in the fourth- 
century inventories of the Brauronion this was certainly the case. To judge by the 
remains of line 2, and the contents of lines 5-14, this portion of the list contains items 


18 T had established this connection before seeing that Raubitschek had also discovered it (S.E.G., 
a ee 
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of jewelry, into which his inserted restoration of yurovioKos Krevoros moukthos in line 7 
seems very dubious. Similarly, his proposed reading in the fragment to which our 
new piece belongs, namely [¢udde dpyup]@ puxpa Kai wév (line 8), offers an improbable 
conjunction of objects. Moreover, in B, line 12 for his conjecture [é« 76 adpyato veo 
mapédSoxev le Jwepé |a tats Iwepéacs: All: I should prefer to restore [—— tadra éoriv rap |a 
rats huepéas: All:. 

In the circumstances we must be content, I feel, to admit that the lines of this stele 
may well have contained more, rather than less, than forty-six letters, to which con- 
clusion the thickness of the stele (0.11 m.) lends some support. This uncertainty 
furnishes a grave obstacle to any attempt to reconstruct the whole stele from the frag- 
ments that have survived—a task which I had once hoped to undertake in conjunction 
with the publication of the text preserved on the back of J.G., I’, 292a. Meanwhile 
it may be worth recording that the obverse face of the stele, which is recognizable 
by its smoother surface, is composed of /.G., I’, 386 (Hondius, Joc. cit., A); 291, 
broken on all sides ; the contents of 292b, complete on left; together with, possibly, 292. 
The foot of the stele is supplied by I’, 386, II (Hondius, op. cit., no. X1) which, 
moreover, preserves the left margin for its whole height, though apparently three 
letters are missing owing to injury from the beginning of lines 2-6, and two from 
lines 7 and 8.” The fact that this is complete below, with a wide blank space below 
the last line, and that the tooling on the edge is less carefully done than on the other 
two pieces on which it appears, together with slight differences observable in the 
lettering, justify the conclusion that this belongs to the inventory of a later year than 
that of the other fragments.” 


6 (Plate 31). Fragment broken on all sides, found in mixed late Roman to Dark 
Age context northeast of the Odeion (N 8) on March 31, 1936. 


Height, 0.075 m.; width, 0.105 m.; thickness, 0.086 m.; height of letters, 0.009 
m.; stoichedon (horizontal unit, 0.014 m.; vertical, 0.012 m.). 
Inv. No. I 3943. 
[— — x]aAxe.1. — 
—--=— gs Aakoy — 


———Al:dup —- 


The firm and well-spaced lettering is not very like that of any other of the fifth- 
century fragments here published, and the contents, as far as they can be recognized, 
are not traceable elsewhere.” 


*® Hondius’ restoration unfortunately ignores this important fact. 

*° These observations are made by Ferguson (op. cit., pp. 62 ff.) in his discussion of this stele 
and supplemented by information furnished to him by B. H. Hill. 

** Raubitschek (op. cit.) attributes this, as well as No. 5, to the inventories of the Brauronion 
but Vanderpool, after careful examination at my request, reports that this is unlikely. 


, 
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Line 1: In spite of damage to the upper edge, the last three signs can hardly 
be anything but the remains of :1:, i. e. a single bronze object, of uncertain nature. 


Line 2 gives us a particularly intriguing entry: in view of line 1 this might most 
naturally be taken as referring to one or more bronze objects of Laconian workman- 
ship, but for the fact that we have no items described as Laconian among Attic fifth- 
century inventories. On the other hand they appear frequently among those of the 
fourth century, both in the Chalkotheke and elsewhere.” In the circumstances, we 
must consider various possible restorations : 


(1) that we should restore [doide]s Aaxov[txat — —] and regard these shields 
as identical with those brought by the victors from Sphakteria in 425 B.c. and dedi- 
cated in the Stoa Poikile, where Pausanias saw them nearly six centuries later.*? If so, 
our fragment would belong to an inventory of objects dedicated in the Stoa and drawn 
up within twenty years, at most, after the erection of the shields. This conjecture, 
however attractive at first sight, is not supported by any external evidence to show 
that other votive objects were preserved there, and there is no clue to the place where 
the contents of our list were kept. 


(2) There is the obvious alternative that the reference is to some Laconian 
bronze vessels of no historic importance, such as those mentioned in the note. 


(3) An entirely different interpretation of the surviving letters would be obtained 
by restoring [——hd]s (or [ha]s) Adkov | avéfexe]. In this case we might be tempted 
to identify this entry with “ the false staters sealed in a box by Lakon,” which occur in 
Hekatompedon-lists from 398/7 B.c. onwards (J.G., II’, 1388B, lines 61-62, orarjpes 
KtBdnror [ev KBorion cernuac ||pévor of mapa Adxwvos) ; cf. II’, 1400, line 57; 1401, 
lines 44-45; 1407, line 43 (restored) ; and 1415, lines 19-20, where the order of the 
words is different. As these staters appear in a long list under the rubric Tade dypada 
mapédocav Kat dorata énéresa (which is left unaltered in the list of eight years later, 
II’, 1400, line 57), they might well have been transferred to the Hekatompedon from 


22 Among the contents of the Chalkotheke appended to the inventory drawn up by the Tamiai 
of Athena for 368/7 s.c. (J.G., II, 1425, line 397) we find domi8es Aaxwvixal FH (not XP as printed 
in the Corpus), and in line 406 kparfpes Aaxwwoi IIl1 (wrongly printed as Ill). The shields re-appear, 
presumably, in II?, 1426, line 17, where Kirchner restores [dom] i8es A[axovxal —]. At Eleusis, ca. 
330 B.c., we find a t8p/a Aakovxry (II?, 1544, line 59) and a Laconian lebes (ibid., line 65), as well 
as some unidentifiable Laconian vessels (?) (ibid., line 60). Laconian kylikes appear in the Tabulae 
Amphictyonum, 112, 1643, lines 1-2 and 5-6 (sixteen of which weigh 708 drachmai). 

287 15, 4; for the single surviving shield found in the Agora cf. Hesperia, VII, 1937, pp. 347 f., 
Ges 10-11: ASA, XL, 1936, pp. 189 f.; J. .S. LVI, 1936, p. 138; LVI, LOS7 paleo: 

24 It should be noted that Kirchner does not include this Lakon (a metic?) in P.A. The name 
Ad«ov which he cites from the Erechtheid tomb-stone of 459/8 s.c. (J.G., I*, 929, line 91) is now 
restored as [B]dxov (cf Tod, G.H.I., 26), and the only other Adkoy in P.A. (8975) belongs to the 


second century B.C. 
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some other sanctuary at the beginning of the fourth century, as were, for instance, the 
thirty-five false staters from Eleusis (II°, 13888, lines 53-54), to which I refer else- 
where. It would be natural to assume that Lakon not only sealed the box but dedi- 
cated it also; and on this view we might reasonably restore [orarépes KiBdehou ey 
KiBotion cervepacpevor hd|s Adkov [avébexe]. But this would still leave us uncertain 
as to the place where this item was kept in the fifth century. 


Line 3: I assume that the first two signs were Al (eleven, or more, unknown 
objects), followed by Avp[ae — —]. Whether they were specified as éAefavtivar, as 
were some of the lyres found in the Parthenon-lists of the fifth century (/.G., I’, 276, 
etc.) must remain uncertain. It is reasonably certain that this word must be restored 
as Avp[ac], although the downward curve of the loop of the rho is not preserved owing 
to surface injury; in fact the surviving traces might equally well belong to E or I.” 


7 (Plate 32). Small fragment with right-hand edge complete; the side is un- 
inscribed, but returns at an angle of ca. 70°, and at least two line-spaces are vacant 
below line 4 on the face. Found built into a modern floor, in the area of the Southwest 
Fountain House (50 meters S. E. of Tholos) on March 6, 1934. 


Height, 0.10 m.; width, 0.041 m.; height of letters, 0.011 m., but O is ca. 0.007 m. 
(vertical unit, 0.015 m., horizontal, 0.01 m.). 
Inv. I 1528. 
= 
—f 
NY 
AOI 


The deep-cut letters, with their close horizontal, and much more generous vertical 
spacing, are quite distinct from those of any other of our fragments; and the curious 
angle at which the right-hand side returns, as if to fit some angular recess, is no less 
distinctive. I include it among the pre-Euklidean pieces, though it is just possible that 
the Ain line 3 might be a lambda, not gamma. 

The first letter in line 4 can only have been M, which suggests the restoration 
| domides erie | wou — —.”° 
8 (Plate 32). Fragment from the lower left-hand corner of a stele, with left 


margin preserved and vacant space below, found in modern house wall east of the 
Southwest Fountain House (I-J 15) on February 11, 1953. 


*° This is the impression conveyed by the photograph, which Vanderpool confirms; but neither 
Ave nor Avr, points to a possible reading here, and it is worth noting that the hasta is set distinctly 
to the right of the first stroke of the mu in the line above, indicating a narrower letter than E or P. 

*° (Meritt’s original reading, confirmed by Vanderpool.) Cf. domidSes éricepo. Pl in the Par- 
thenon-lists (/.G., I*, 276, line 14, etc.), in some of which the number is wrongly restored as Rl. 
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Height, 0.19 m.; width, 0.22 m.; height of letters, 0.01 m., non-stoichedon. 
Inv. I 6564. 


TO] 
ET VIELC a) |G ea Se we ] 
orabuov H[—- — — ~ — orarhpes On] 


reread PUP ea oe ee ee 
= bie 2 
5 orarhpes Miu, 22 ie yng ipa eg Oe 
‘ (wacat) 


It is impossible to connect this with any other of the fragments from the Agora, 
or with any of the Acropolis-inventories or records of payment. It is not easy to 
suggest a probable date, in view of the inconsistency between the Ionic gamma in 
line 2, as well as the eta in line 5, and the genitive ending in —éos in line 4. Whilst the 
former feature might point to the gradual encroachment of Ionic forms before the 
standardization of the Ionic alphabet, the untidy lettering might indicate a date after 
403/2, with the genitive in —gos as an unusual survival. If we ignore the style of the 
lettering and consider only the contents, we might well wonder whether the sums of 
staters recorded in lines 4 and 5 could still have remained intact after the downfall 
of Athens. 


Line 1: The first hasta is unlikely to be an iota as the O following it is not placed 
centrally between it and the third letter, which I take to be zota, but set rather to the 
left, indicating a rho; and — pot (rather than — you or — wor) seems the natural choice, 
giving us [— apyv|pot. 

Line 2: I have no hesitation in reading ‘Tyei(a)[s —] and assuming that the 
cross-bar of the alpha was omitted by oversight. But an object dedicated to Hygieia, 
whether to the goddess herself or in association with Asklepios cannot, I believe, be 
paralleled in any Attic inventory, and the few dedications to her on votive stelai or 
statue-bases are, with one exception, not earlier than the last quarter of the third 
century B.c.”” That there could be any connection between this entry and the famous 
statue of Athena Hygieia which stood just inside the Propylaea seems most unlikely. 


Line 3: There are traces of the first figure after ora0udv, pointing clearly to H, 
but the full weight and the object to which it refers are unknown. 


27 .G., II?, 4417, found at the Kerameikos, a statue-base to Asklepios and Hygieia, is dated 
“s IV a.”; 4441, to Amphiaraos and Hygieia is dated ca. 217/6 B.c.; 4456, 4457, 4458, 4460 and 
4465 ff. are later still. The earliest recorded dedication to Asklepios among the Acropolis-treasures, 
a massive silver basket, appears in II?, 1474B, lines 8-10 (not before 318/7 8.c.). For the earliest 
dedications in the Asklepieion, II?, 1532 ff., going back to 346/5 B.c. at latest, cf. also Meritt- 
Pritchett, Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, pp. 32 ff. 

28 7.G., I?, 395; cf. Raubitschek, Dedications, no. 166, with full bibliography. 
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Line 4: There can be little doubt that —ceos is to be interpreted as —vews, the 
genitive of a third-declension noun ending in —oevs, and to complete it as [ On |oéos 
seems almost equally certain. Little importance need be attached to the fact that in 
line 5 there is no possessive genitive between the word o7rarjpes and the amount 
recorded (600 staters, at least). Unfortunately we have no clue to the origin of 
these staters or of the 215 (-+-) staters of Theseus in the line above, but Kyzikos is a 
reasonable guess, in view of the transactions in staters of that mint recorded in the 
last few lines of J.G., I, 305, the accounts of the Tamiai for 406/5 B.c. Whether this 
fragment is the sole survivor of inventories of the contents of the sanctuary of Theseus 
is a question to which no answer can be given with confidence, but in any case we have 
independent evidence for the sacred possessions of Theseus including a considerable 
amount of currency.” Thus in J.G., I’, 310, in the inventory of the Treasures of the 
“Other Gods,” we find three entries relating to him (lines 156 f., 4270 drachmai; 
line 215, (?) drachmai; line 275, 50(-++-) drachmai) ; and in the record of the Logistai, 
I.G., I’, 324, line 89 (S.E.G., X, 227, line 84) is a loan from his funds, restored as 808 
drachmai, 4% obols. 


9 (Plate 32). Four fragments, apparently from the same stele, broken on all 
sides, of which the dimensions may be conveniently shown in tabular form as follows: 


Height Width Height of letters Unit, vertical Unit, horizontal 
a 0.176 m. 0.036 m. ca. OOL mm; 0.0153 m. 0.0125 m. 
b 0.116 m. 0.058 m. Ch.00.0 Lim 0.0155 m. 0.011 m. 
c 0.08 m. 0.09 m. ca. 0.01 m. 0.0155 m. 0.011 m. 
d 012m A 0.085 m. ca. 0.009 m. 0.01457 m. 0.008 m. 
; B 0.045 m. 0.006-.007 m. 0.0086 m. 0.0093 m. 


Inv. I 1495 a, b,c, d. 


These were all found in the vicinity of the Tholos: a in late context immediately 
north of it (G 11) on March 9, 1934; b and c in late context ca. 25 meters west of it 
(F 10) on April 2, 1934; d in marble pile just north of it. A fifth fragment, found in 
the same region, also inscribed, like d, on two adjoining faces, may possibly belong to 
this stele,** but as this is by no means certain I prefer to number it separately (No. 10, 
below). 

As the photographs show clearly, the lettering on a, b, c and d, Face A would 
seem to be uniformly the work of one engraver, whilst that on d, Face B is not only 


*® For the location of the Theseion cf. Judeich, Topographie®, pp. 351 ff.; I. T. Hill, The Ancient 
City of Athens, pp. 92, 232 f., note 3. 

°° Vanderpool tells me that in his opinion it probably belongs, but the attribution is not free 
from difficulties. 
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smaller and more closely set as regards line-intervals, but altogether more carefully 
and competently engraved; and on these grounds alone it seems impossible to regard 
these two faces as contemporary. Moreover, a further distinction is to be observed, 
for the punctuation in a, line 6 is: but in the other three fragments by the same hand 
It is invariably three dots (:) which are seldom exactly vertically set. And another 
reason for hesitating to ascribe these four pieces to the record of a single year is to 
be found in the slightly smaller lettering, with correspondingly closer vertical spacing, 
of d, Face A, as compared with those of b and c. 


a (vacat ) b c 
AA po @ 70 

JO xr ade PaTO sseA 
DIA en ee | patrni:Ko 
THH poTep Eapev 

» VAA GPYVP 
TY ne €KQT 
Al /\. [oor 


Fragment a: In view of the wide space vacant above line 1 this is probably from 
the beginning of a fresh year’s inventory, but the interpretation of the remains of 
lines 1 and 2 is far from certain. If they contained the names of the officials respon- 
sible for the inventory, such names as [Ka]AA[e —] and |’Aptorlodad[v], [Kydic |o- 
$@[v], or [Zev ]ofa[v] would be obvious suggestions, but, in this case, how many 
names were contained in these two lines cannot be determined, since we have no clue 
to the width of the stele or to the formula which accompanied these names. On the 
other hand, if the names of the officials were recorded on the portion of the stone which 
is lost from above, and followed by a vacant space equivalent to one or two lines, these 
might be the remains of the names of dedicators of ¢uddax or other votive objects. In 
fact the first letter of line 1 might equally well be read as an alpha, and restored as 
part of the word [d¢v]aA[y (or —a) |, which we may confidently restore in line 3. 
In lines 4-7 we can only recognize the weights, in each case perhaps incomplete, of 
some unidentifiable objects. In line 4 the first symbol was perhaps rather than H, 
and in line 5 N rather than H, as it is so much taller than the delta that follows. 

Fragments b, c: At first sight it seems tempting to combine these pieces, with c 
placed to the left of b, and restore line 4 so as to read [wapade|Edpev[or mapa rav 
a|porép[wv émorarav (or tapidv)], indicating that the dative [—«]pdry in line 3, 
followed by another dative —oiar, were the names of two officials who received the 
contents of this list from the persons named (in the nominative) in lines 1-2; the 
formula 7dSe zapéSoc-av would, in this case, be inserted probably between the two sets 
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of names. There would be no difficulty in completing possible restorations for their 
names and demotics, with the number of letters missing in the middle determined by 
the proposed restoration of line 4, as follows: 


[----- Ban ore |e seen es Aw|pé[@e0s(?)------- ] 
[----- eT | PATO: et ea ere te *Ade[tpavros - --—---——-— ] 
[----- | parne:Ko[Awvet, Av |oian: A ————-—————-—— 
[—— wapade|édpev [or rapa trav 7|porép| wv émuotarav(?) ——|] 
5 -~-------------- ? dpyup -------------7 
—--------------- ‘Exat[ns -- --------——-] 
Ee ie a as od ater cater Lip) 1.0 (i ee ] 


Although it would be easy to supply an eight-letter demotic for Boiotos in line 1, 
and ’A[¢udvatos] would suit for that of -stratos in line 2, with Ko[Awvet] in line 3, 
where no alternative seems possible, since Ko[tte], which we should have to follow 
with a name such as [Tes ]oiac, seems not to be found later than the fifth century as an 
alternative for é« Kowjs, and there is no name .aias which would permit us to restore 
Ko[AAvret| or Ko[ peta], all this seems too speculative to inspire confidence. More- 
over, it looks as if we should find ourselves with more names in the nominative than 
in the dative, to say nothing of the uncertainty of the possible insertion of the name of 
a Secretary for one or other of the boards. In view of these uncertainties it seems 
preferable to reject the proposed combination, and to transcribe the two pieces separ- 
ately, with a minimum of restoration. The possible conjunction of b, line 2 with c, 
line 4, so as to read [ap]|adeEduer[or] is rendered impossible by the shape of the 
fracture of the stone, to say nothing of the objection that it would give us datives both 
before and after the participle. 

This leaves us with the unsatisfactory conclusion that while fragment c must 
apparently belong to the introduction to a year’s accounts (since wapadefdpevor is 
almost indisputable), we are left without a definite indication for the position of b, 
though the presumed dative —oias might point to a restoration on similar lines, even 
if for a different year. The separate transcriptions will accordingly run as follows: 


b ------- po-----— c |--- Bo]wro[s ------ 
—------ ade ——-—-—— [— - -— or]paros?’A — —--——— 
—----- ota: A ———— [—-—— «| parne:Ko| Awvel( ?) | 
[--— — Ay] porép|as — —] [| wapade |Eduer| or wapa — —| 

5 ------ SAPYUP ———— a ee 
—------ ‘Exar| ns — —| 
(== = Ep] nolo ——— = 
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b Line 4: [’Ay]porép[as] seems appropriate here, now that we have rejected 
[7] porép[wv], and gains support from ‘Exar[s]| in line 6. The restoration of [’Aypo- 
vépas| in line 2 of No. 2, above, was based on that proposed here, but we need not 
infer that the same objects are referred to in the same lists, 


In line 7 we can find good support for restoring [“Ep ]uo[6] in the fact that in No. 
2 a dedication to Hekate is followed by one to Hermes; moreover, the alternative 
[ora ]6[v —] would conflict with the use of €\xooa in fragment d. 


c: The remains of the names suggested above need no further comment. 


Fragment d. Face A of this piece offers more prospects of at least partial restora- 
tion, and may be transcribed as follows: 


[€]Axooaik# ——-—--—-—--------— 
é\xooa: H[—- —-—--—---—--- ov €\ko | 
pv: HAAAA [-------- Eeviko apy | 
vpio HH[- - - -- - atatnpes KiBSn | 

5 Ao: AA[—------ tov darabpo( ?) | 
v: PvA[Aov (or —Aa) —----— apyup | 
is:€A [| kooa ——-———---—--— é\xo ———| 
Kidpy[vpis(?) ------------ ] 


Here again, unfortunately, we cannot hope to establish the length of the lines, 
for, if in fact, in spite of the somewhat smaller script, it belongs to the same face as 
b and c, we get no guidance from either of them. 


Line 4: The last two signs are almost certainly HH, with no punctuation before 
the first of them, and some such restoration as [ €evxé apy | vpio alone seems possible, for 
[keadaov apy |vpio is not very likely to occur in the middle of a list. In line 5 I have 
no doubt that —Ao: is to be completed as an epithet rather than a noun, since Aor would 
normally be followed by an adjective describing their metal, and oiyhot would be 
followed by Mnécxot. A possible restoration would be trdévdou, descriptive of shields, 
but we have no other definite indication of such objects among any of our fragments, 
and a much more likely alternative is [xiBdy]Aou. If this word was preceded, as I 
suggest, by orarnpes, it would give us nineteen letters in line 4, plus an unknown 
number of signs to complete the weight for the silver, pointing to a minimum length 
of twenty letters for our lines; but they may in fact have been considerably longer. 
The restoration [orartjpes xiBdn]dou seems to gain support from its proximity to the 
silver bullion, which precedes it, perhaps immediately, in the list and in any case is not 
without satisfactory parallels among the dedications on the Acropolis.” 


81Tn lists of the early fourth century we may compare /.G., II’, 1388B, lines 53-54, dpyvpuov 
xiBdyrov 76 “Edevowdbev and ibid., lines 61-62, the false staters dedicated by Lakon, mentioned above 
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Line 6: The initial N, followed by a fresh entry, may very well be the ending of 
[drrafuo|v, but I cannot complete, or elucidate, the leaf (or leaves) recorded next, 
though it is a permissible guess that they had become detached from a crown.” 


In line 7, possibly [dpyup ]ts €\[xooa — —], perhaps followed by a second cup of 
the same type in line 8. 


Fragment d, Face B. 


—~------- v 
-------- U 
ee ee X| pv 
[o-—=—-——— u|va 

SOM he toge or ate a| py 
[vp - --—-|AAA 
—------ Vv EXE 
[.--—— apy ] upau 
------ Neat 

10 [----- o |rabu 
ov -——---- he 


Little can be made of the contents of this face, on which the writing is markedly 
different from that of Face A. We must not be misled by its smaller scale into be- 
lieving that it belongs to a narrower face of the stele, and is therefore later than that 
on Face A, for it has every indication of being earlier, and at a first glance suggests 
a date in the late fifth century, which seems to be confirmed by the undoubted Attic 
gamma in line 5. In line 4 the letter before N was probably iota; since a broader 
letter would have left traces at the edge of the fracture; and in line 7 the letter before 
the first E was almost certainly N, perhaps the end of a noun which was the object 
of €xe[e] (which seems the only acceptable restoration here). In line 9 the first letter, 
with its centrally-placed hasta can only have been an iota. Faint traces at the bottom 
of the fragment suggest two unit-signs (or obols) rather than H. It seems needless 
to attempt any fuller restoration, and I cannot explain the letters HT in line 11. 


10 (Plate 33). Angle-piece inscribed on two adjoining faces, broken on all sides, 
found in late context immediately north of the Tholos (G 11) on March 3, 1934. 


in connection with No. 6. The former item possibly re-appears in II?, 1445, lines 16-17, the inventory 
of the Treasurers of the Other Gods for 376/5 B.c. 

“Cf. four gold leaves from the crown held by Nike on the hand of the statue (of Athena 
Parthenos), in Parthenon-lists of the early fourth century, /.G., II*, 1376, lines 19-21; 1377, lines 
22-24; 1394, lines 5-8; 1395, lines 22-24. 
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Height, 0.0754 m.; width of Face A, 0.025 m.; of Face B, 0.036 m.; height of 
letters, 0.011 m. (Face A) ; 0.007-0.008 m. (Face B). 
drive (1452) 


Very little can be made of this piece. As far as may be judged from the scanty 
remains on Face A, the lettering resembles in style that on Face A of No. 9, above, 
but is definitely a little larger, whilst on Face B we have no distinctive letter to enable 
us to decide between a late fifth-century and an early fourth-century date, but the 
general impression tends to favour the former alternative. In any case it has more 
cramped and less regularly-cut lettering than on Face B of No. 9. 


—---oT AI xp [vo — — —] 
5 ..crabp[ov — — —] 


The fact that Face A is uninscribed below the letters 2T does not help us to 
restore them, and it is not worth enumerating the various possible words in which they 
occur, any more than for the letters QN in the line above. With Face B the prospect 
is not much more hopeful, and little need be added by way of comment to the transcript 
given above. 


Line 1 is puzzling: we must presumably read — aow:x — — rather than — asl:x for 
which I can only suggest [ora0pov od« tc ]act, but can quote no parallel earlier than 
that found in a damaged passage in an inventory of the re-united boards of the 
Treasurers of Athena and the Other Gods (J/.G., II’, 1457, line 25, not before 338/7 
B.c.). Gold objects appear to be recorded in lines 4, 6, and 8, apparently four in 
number (if not more) in line 4, since there is no punctuation between the last unit 
and the chi of xp[vaot(?)]; and orau[dv] in line 5 justifies the suggestion that we 
might restore [ora0u]ov a[yer] in line 7, though a neuter noun followed by a[pyvpov] 
is an obvious alternative. 

In any case these fragmentary entries cannot be recognized elsewhere, and we 
must not rashly try to identify the object weighing 130(-++) drachmai in line 3 with 
that weighing 140(-+) drachmai in No. 9d, line 3 of Face A. 

The possibility that this piece belongs to the same stele as No. 9 must not be over- 
looked, though the evidence, on the whole, seems to point against it. The writing on 
Face B of No. 10 roughly resembles that on Face B of No. 9d but is obviously more 
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cramped and somewhat less regular; but like the latter it might well belong to a late 
date in the fifth century. We might therefore ascribe this to the right-hand side, and 
9d, Face B to the left-hand side of a stele inscribed on three, or even four, sides, 
implying that Face A of both 9 and 10 belonged to the same side. The objection to 
this, that the letters of 104 are distinctly larger than on 9a, b, c, might be overcome if 
we regarded them as the remains of the heading of a fresh year’s record, separated, 
for some unknown reason, by a space of at least three centimeters from the inventory 
itself. If however we also allot No. 9d, Face A, to the same face we find three different 
sizes of letters employed, and the punctuation : in contrast with : on No. 9a. The 
cumulative effect of these difficulties seems to justify us in suspending judgment, and 
separating No. 10 from No. 9, while admitting the possibility that if it was a tall 
stele covering the records of several years, such variations in the script would not be 
surprising. This assumption would allow us to allocate No. 2, with two adjoining faces 
written in Attic script, which clearly differs from that on Face B of both Nos. 9 and 
10, to a place higher up on the same stele; with which conclusion the finding-place of 
No. 2 would admittedly be in agreement. 


Any conclusions about the authorities responsible for drawing up these inven- 
tories can only be tentative; but two points are beyond dispute, namely that in No. 2, 
and (almost equally certainly) in No. 9, we have lists of the properties of various gods 
and Heroes, Hermes, Hekate, Artemis Agrotera and Prometheus, and secondly 
that we have two different formulae for indicating the weight of these objects. In 
the former we find orafpov dye — —, and in the latter the participle of €Axew, which is 
also found in No. 3. Thus we cannot explain this difference of formula on chrono- 
logical grounds, since the use of €Axooa (or €Axov) occurs both before and after the 
introduction of the Ionic script; and the suggestion that the two formulae might 
represent the systems used by two different boards of officials, tempting though it 
might appear, conflicts with the evidence of Nos. 2 and 9 with their apparently similar 
contents. 

As to the identity of the responsible officials our only clue is the conjectural resto- 
ration of |émord|ra, accompanied by a Secretary, in No. 4; and as it is by no means 
certain that this fragment belongs to the same series as No. 9 it would be rash to 
identify the names in the latter as belonging to the same board. In view of the con- 
tents of Nos. 2 and 9 it would be logical to expect that they were in the charge of the 
Tapia, TOV GddAwv Oedv, but the amalgamation of this board with the Treasurers of 
Athena from 406/5 to 386/5 B.c. seems to rule out this explanation. There is, how- 
ever, a further possibility, namely that this amalgamation only affected the property 


** It might be suggested that this reference to the property of Hekate would add weight to the 
restoration He[xdres] in the accounts of the Logistai, /.G., I*, 324, line 70. 

4 Cf. Ferguson, op. cit., pp. 6f., 104 ff. Dinsmoor, Harv. Stud. Class. Phil., Suppl. Vol. I 
(Ferguson), p. 169 f., hesitates between 406/5 and 405/4 s.c. 
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of the “Other Gods” stored on the Acropolis, and that during this period their 
property in other sanctuaries below the Acropolis was in the charge of some other 
body, whose title may have been “ Epistatai.” 

It is almost equally difficult to suggest a possible location for the objects recorded 
in any of these lists. Vanderpool, to whom I am indebted for his careful tabulation 
of the finding places of our fragments, drew my attention to the fact that Nos. 2, 3, 4, 
9 and 10 were all found either directly adjacent to, or within a small radius (ca25 
meters) of the Tholos, and suggested that possibly the contents of these lists were in 
fact kept in the Tholos itself. This suggestion would carry more weight if we had 
any contemporary evidence for its use as a repository for such objects, but what evi- 
dence there is concerning its contents belongs to much later times. The decree of 
191/0 B.c.,* found on the spot, does not relate to votive objects, but to the adminis- 
tration of the building and its contents as a center of hospitality—the replacement of 
bedding, the inspection of korvAiéia and tripods (obviously kitchen equipment) and of 
other vessels, including duddae and worjpia, which must have belonged to the table- 
services. And the “ silver images of no great size,”’ seen by Pausanias in the Tholos,*° 
may well have been recent acquisitions, for no such objects are, to my knowledge, 
recorded in Attic inventories of the fifth or fourth century. 

The argument from the find-spots of these fragments would, however, be 
equally appropriate to another building which closely adjoined the Tholos, namely the 
Metroon. This has a stronger claim to consideration for we know that, in addition to 
being the repository of state-archives,”’ it also contained votive objects. This informa- 
tion is derived from the evidence of an inscription, /.G., II’, 1445, the first dated in- 
ventory surviving from those drawn up in the fourth century by the rapiat rav dddov 
fedv (376/5 B.c.), where we read in lines 24-26 [— — &k r]6 Mytpwio rapaxarabykn: 
xep| [reBetov apyupov, otabpov — — —]AMt -rotro oby bytes: eEayurr| [— — — veonpac- 
péva(?) +] He Snuooias oppayids. But it seems possible to trace this entry at a some- 
what earlier date, for I would suggest that we may recognize the same xepuBetov in 
the inventory of the contents of the Hekatompedon drawn up by the Treasurers of the 
joint board in 390/89 B.c. (.G., II’, 1400, lines 50-51) where we find [x ]epv[«]- 
Be[t]ov dpyupév, Ovprarypiov dpyvpév, dorara: following a vacant space (where the 
stone is broken) in which there would be ample room to insert €« 76 Mytpwio wapa- 
xarajxyn. Moreover, there would be room for a similar entry, perhaps in shortened 
form, in II’, 1401, line 36 (to be dated shortly before I’, 1400, though the exact year 
is unknown) ; in each of these lists this entry would precede a dedication to Artemis 
Brauronia by Glyke, daughter of Archestratos, so there can be little doubt of its 
identity. 

35 Cf. Hesperia, Suppl. IV, 1940, pp. 144 f. 


gl Wee 
87 Judeich, Topographie?, pp. 342 f.; I. T. Hill, op. cit., pp. 47 ff. 
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It emerges from this that at some date before ca. 392 B.c. certain vessels described 
as a mapaxarabyjxn from the Metroén had been transferred to the Hekatompedon, and 
in turn entrusted to the care of the “ Treasurers of the Other Gods ” when this board 
was revived in 385/4 B.c. This need not imply that the whole of the dedications pre- 
served in the Metroén were thus transferred, but it gives us convincing proof that in 
the first decade of the fourth century, and presumably earlier—though we cannot tell 
for how long—sacred objects were contained in it. And, failing the possible discovery 
of evidence to the contrary, we may reasonably suggest that some at least of these 
inventory-fragments relate to the contents of that historic building. 


"EEdyuoros. 


The restoration [—— é€ay]to7o proposed in line 2 of No. 4, above, seems to justify 
the addition of a note drawing attention to other examples of this word in Attic 
inscriptions, not all of which have been recognized or commented on. 


(1) In/.G., IT’, 1401, lines 26-27 were read éEayioro ypu[o] io ovppeix| [ro aojpo 
orabuov FPHAFFFFIII], which is so restored with the aid of I1*, 1400, lines 42-43, where 
we have [—— cvuppeixro]aonpo orafpov [IFA] HAFFFFIII. This item is to be distinguished 
from 


(2) which is an entry, including the same word, recorded as coming from the 
Metroon, by the Treasurers of the ‘“ Other Gods,” in II’, 1445, lines 25-26. Here 
we have, according to the text given in the Corpus é€ayior[o.....2%....... oEon- 
pacpéva T| qu Snpoota ofpayids, and what is obviously the same entry recurs in II’, 
1453, lines 10-11, in the form éfayior[o] e[...... eso ceonuacpev ||a tHe Snpoo iat 
odpayidr. After careful scrutiny of the stone, of which the surface is somewhat 

11 


damaged, I would read e€dyvora & k[.....7..... oeconpacpev la, xK.7.A., and would 
suggest, to fill the gap, év k| ourje xadKHe, K.7.r. |. 


(3) That the epithet was not used exclusively in reference to uncoined metal as 
in (1) (we do not know to what objects no. 2 refers), is proved by a passage in II?, 
part 11, dddenda, pp. 800 ff., 1424a, lines 307-308, where we can correct the reading in 
the Corpus TONE[.JAPIZ[.JQ[.] into TONEZAMISTOQN, above which, in the latter 
part of line 307 the text printed gives merely OA...7....M ———-. Here I have 
deciphered enough to justify the reading [r]6 dad rOv Ovpuarnpiwv. We cannot tell 
from this what was the object removed (or made?) from the é€éyicra Ovpcarypia, but 


it is clear that ritual vessels could be so described. 

That the epithet could also be applied to other votive objects may be seen in (4), 
namely II’, 1544, line 22 (Eleusis, engraved in 329/8 B.c.), where we find ofydor kai 
aokot eayoro weighing 4 drachmai, 114 obols. This item I do not profess to under- 
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stand, for, Sighs we may interpret oty\ov as “‘ ear-rings ” on the authority of Photios 
(cf. L. S.,° s.v.), doxou must mean here some kind of small metal ornaments, and 
obviously ee wine skins or clay vessels in the normal senses of the word. Moreover, 
in the following entry oi[ydou] are ae with a ring, which seems conclusive for 
that word, but for this sense of the word doxou I know of no other evidence. 

For a general meaning to suit all these instances of é&dyuoros the literary evidence 
must not be overlooked. In Sophocles, O.C., 1526, é&dyora is used of the mysterious 
setting of Oedipus’ death, and in Aischines, Or. III, 113, we have mention of an 
edyioros Kal émdparos \yunv, the “ banned and accursed harbor ”’; “ banned,” in fact, 
as Jebb’s note (O.C. ad loc.) makes clear, is the sense indicated for both these passages. 
But it is far from clear how objects dedicated in sanctuaries could be described as 
“banned,” whereas if they had somehow been defiled and “ de-consecrated” they 
might still be retained, and weighed and recorded along with the other votive objects. 
Rouse, in discussing no. (4), (Greek Votive Offerings, p. 313), suggests that the 
ovyhoe and door at Eleusis were “ forfeit and consecrated in the shrine ” because the 
worshippers’ dress may have been prescribed and the wearing of jewels and ornaments 
forbidden; and this explanation is accepted by the editors of L.S.° 

Whether or no such a regulation was strictly enforced at Eleusis (where, if it 
existed, enforcement would surely have been strict), this explanation will hardly 
account for the examples of the word é€ayurros mentioned earlier, where the sense 
“ de-consecrated ” seems more suitable. In this connection we must not overlook the 
use of the substantive é€dyious in a mid-fifth century decree relating to tolls on 
shipping at Sounion (S.E.G., X, 10), where we read ho<m> dco Sav xataféow 76 
[a|pyvpwov 76 ér|t Tes Exorayiceos, evar ad [7|o¢s hoppov Kadam |ep Yovrvietor. Wilhelm’s 
conjecture rd[é|ANériov(?), éw]i tes exoayiceos evar ad[tlots ra réd\e(?) Kabdalep 
Lovviedar does not shed further light on the meaning of the word; but if we retain the 
original conjecture, the apyvpuov 76 émt Tés Exoayioeos might be reasonably interpreted 
as the fine levied on merchant-ships for violating the sanctity of the harbor at the time 
of the festival, when only vessels on sacred duty might normally be permitted to enter 
the harbor, such as the Oewpis captured by the Aeginetans on a famous occasion of 
which we read in Herodotos.”* 


II 
Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 33 f., No. 16; Agora I 2260. 


Certain of the items recorded in this fragment of an Inventory can be definitely 
recognized in earlier lists drawn up by the Treasurers of Athena. With the aid ofa 
squeeze of the upper portion (lines 1-22), kindly supplied by Meritt soon after it was 
discovered, I had succeeded in identifying most of the contents, and had worked out 
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a restoration with, normally, 48 letters to the line. Both the style of the lettering and 
the allusions to the damaged condition of some of the objects listed (cf. ovx vyles, 
lines 9 and 13) would, in any case, indicate a date after the middle of the fourth 
century B.c., even if we had not the clear references in the lower fragment, found later, 
to the Archonships of Themistokles (347/6 B.c.) and Archias (346/5 B.c.). The form 
of the inventory also supports this conclusion, for it is typical of the group of stelai 
on which the items are listed in columns of continuous text, a system more economical 
of space than that previously in use where each item begins with a fresh line, of which 
the latest example is /.G., I]’, 1441, dating, I believe, from 347/6 B.c. 

Thus the earliest possible date for our present list would be 346/5, in which case 
we should interpret the mention of the Archonship of Archias as introducing the list 
of accessions of the current year, with the phrase Tade apoomapédocav tapiar ot émt 
"Apxiov dpyovros, but this cannot be confirmed as it is not possible to reach a satis- 
factory restoration for any of the last ten lines. Apart from the fact that the arrange- 
ment of the contents precludes us from combining it with either Il’, 1443 (344/3 
B.c.) or 1444 + 1455 (341/0 B.c.) we must be content with an approximate date, 
most probably within the decade 346/5-336/5.*° Two reasons combine to render a 
later date unlikely, namely the general tendency of the engravers of these lists to use 
progressively narrower columns from about 340 B.c. onwards, and the fact that under 
the reforms of Lykourgos, commencing in 334/3 B.c., the older dedications and ritual 
vessels were sent to the melting-pot, to be made into fresh ritual furnishings.” 

Whilst the normal length of line, as already mentioned, is 48 letters, we must 
note an occasional inconsistency in the use of the punctuation : , which as a rule 
occupies a space before and after the weight-signs, but does not do so in line 15; and 
the fact that in line 21 the spacing of the last two surviving letters OY indicates that 
the six letters of the word [rovr]ov were compressed into five spaces. This justifies 
the assumption that an extra iota may be reasonably inserted in lines 7 and 15, as the 
proposed restorations require; on the other hand éppicxos in line 27 is spread out so 
as to occupy nine spaces. | have assumed in my transcript that two more letters are 
missing at the end of each line than are indicated in Meritt’s original publication. 


8° One might be tempted to attribute this to the same stele as /.G., II*, 1457, to which II?, 1458 
is to be joined below (with two or three lines missing between them), since this list also has 48 
letters to the line, engraved in a very similar style; and the date, possibly 338/7 B.c., would suit, 
but it is only 0.113 m, thick, as against 0.13 m. for our present list, which seems a decisive objection. 

*° Cf.1.G., II’, 333 for the resolution of the Nomothetai on this matter ; II?, 457, the decree moved 
by Stratokles in 307/6 B.c. in honor of Lykourgos for his financial services, and II?, 1493-6 for the 
surviving epigraphical evidence for the melting down of the old crowns and metal vessels. Plutarch, 
Vit. X. Orat., 852 B, briefly describes the new objects of precious metal made from the proceeds. 
Cf. also W. S. Ferguson, The Treasurers of Athena, pp. 122 ff.; and for the restoration of a passage 
in II’, 1495 relating to the melting-down process, my note in Num. Chron., 1951, pp. 109-111. 
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gi et es Tee ya GUT, LEDS sao wml lel 

Niece RO poe Ce a a en a a apy|upifov...7....] 

Reena: oo ie a ov |x vy[a orjabpo[v....°....] 

hic soca Se EA ea a TO |v Ovpuary| pulov|... . | 
vacat. 


[Ovprarnpia dpyupa tpia obx bya mapa 7] iv tpdmelav, &[orara: | 
[Kkavotv iva 7a éhefavrwa Cova, doraro|y: ratra obK éord.| On: Ovp | 
[varjpuov apyupov bdxadkov :orad : | XTPHHHHA[ AD IEFE: | érepov] 
[Oupuarnprov wrdxXadKov éendpyupov |ovy tyrés, 5 Kheo(o-) [tpdrn| 
[aveOnkev, ora :XHHHAA: ... . dvéaylev: FAAAAHFE: xa[vodv xad] 
[Koby érixpvoor tva 6 Zevs, Svaxexoup|évov, arab pov: X|XXIFHH:] 
[€repov Ovpuarypiov éemdpyvpov yar] Ka Sepeiopara é[xov 6°] 
[’Apiorékpiros “Avakareds avéOnke |v ovy iyé[s], ora :XX[HHHA] 
[AA: ’A@nvas Nixns Ovparhpiov xad|Kov dmdpyvpov yadk| & S1e] 

| petopara €xov diaxekoppéevov ovx| vyu=o7ad :XXHAA: érny[éypa] 
[aro tepov THs “AOnvas Nikyns:orabp |ov rovrwv : RITRHHHHBEF] .. . | 
[rade wapéXaBov(?) of raptiar ypvoa] Kara puxpov iordueval : Sud | 
[adoe dradoty dvotv, orabpov :MF: ef |duxT[ Ap les xpvoot| :]Il, o[ 7a] 
[mov :FFFIIII] +: Aetae xpvoral Soxipet|a, aprOpo|s AJAAATM, [ova] 
[Onov: RAAATFFFFILI: Kkavodv yahxodv éxi|xpvco[v av|réa| rarov | 
[iva 6 “AmO\N@V, oTabpov :XXXIPRAAAAT"F: zodr]ou crabpov :HAAT[.. | 


[awéayev (?): xpvod kal apyupa & wapédaBov(?) ot x|pulow|rat, do [tara]: 
31 


Nae cree ae ec KL ee Sy | bodepis vacat (?) 
he tk ee OU ey. ree ee Jot rapiar emt ’Apu[ orodrjpov «| 
[ pxovros trodepis, aTaO pov odv THt A] au: FF vacat. 
[Tade wapédocay Tapia: Tov GAdov ed |v Eri Oeutor[oKd€ovs a] 
a ee, ny erage Roti isee eens | oppiokos vacat. 

3 Le eee ee Cee ]ot rapiae ot tl Ov adrAwv | 
PO EGU Sitaram « eee ts Gi ap ee PeARAlgn Olle ae. | 
yee aes Gere errr Sede iad TOR 2 lous rapialis (?)...°....] 
eet See ee ene Bae Od Oe Gy |ém ’Apxio|v dpxovzo | 
ire ao Se See Patmos es p|dddov x[ pucov.. . | 
Asc ee RO oe Bn a eek Caer OTe |Opovmn| Mae eke | 
[amar eeee tenet tier En ay aR cal ea ate |ra8e [| zapédoca | 


[eres ta near pak rs Se SeaTac lake fee aoe oe jrivaléCrys.ce. 5 | 


Line 1: Where Meritt reads FEXON I am sure that we must read Ph X-. This 


total of 6000(-++) drachmai must be a summation of the weights of several preceding 
items, as in line 16 below. For this uncommon type of entry cf. II’, 1444, lines 27-30, 
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where two xepruBeta are weighed first separately and then together. Above the Pisa 
stroke which might be the lower bar of a sigma, but it is too uncertain to be worth 
transcribing. 


Line 3: Where Meritt reads ]pw[.or]aOp:[, I see <YF ...., ie. [— — ov]x 
vy [ua or ]abpo[v ——]. 

Line 4: I do not feel certain of any letters except v @vpuarn. .wv, which it is rather 
tempting to restore as [dade TO] v Ovpuary| pilav [xpvoiov, 6 Tapa Kaddyaxwr nupebn, 
orabmov —], as found in II’, 1421, I, lines 16-17 (374/3 B.c.) ; but it must be admitted 
that it cannot be recognized in any subsequent list, and its definite absence from II’, 
1424a, of a few years later, is perhaps significant. If we venture to restore it here it 
would fill 31 letter-spaces, without the unknown weight-figures, and if these did not 
exceed two they would not have extended on to the legible portion of the text. But 
an entry of this length would satisfactorily account for the blank space left in the 
remainder of the line; whereas an almost, if not entirely, blank line seems unlikely 
at this stage of the list. 


With line 6 we come to a series of familiar objects, which enable us, on the whole, 
to complete the next fifteen lines. To begin with, the restoration [@up.carrpia apyupa 
tpia Tapa t|nv tpameCav &[orara], which is supplied by II’, 1424a, lines 188-189 (and 
has enabled the same entry to be restored in II’, 1413, line 15, ca. 380 B.c.,* and 1425, 
lines 134-135)* would leave us with seven vacant spaces, which we may confidently 
fill by inserting ov»x wyva after the word zpia. They have not survived in any interven- 
ing list, nor can they be found in any list later than ours. 


Line 7: Tatra ovx éordy is a new expression for unweighed objects grouped 
together, in these inventories, but we may compare éo7dOn S€ kai e€nra[ abn] of some 
unidentifiable object(s) in IT’, 14634, line 13. The first 31 letter-spaces can be exactly 
filled with the xavodv tva ra éhebavtwa Cava, dorarov, which directly follows the three 
Thymiateria in II*, 1424a and 1425, if we assume that at one point two letters occupy 
one space, for which I would suggest éva as the most likely. 


Line 8: The weight XIPHHHHA. .FF, which might be 1919, or 1924, or 1928 
or 1933 drachmai (as the eighth and ninth signs have been lost through a surface 
injury), is not recognizable elsewhere, but if we assume that 1928 is an error for 
2428 (IF for X), we have here the weight of a Thymiaterion as recorded in IT’, 1424a, 
line 165; and I restore this item here, with the abbreviation o7a@: as found below, in 
lines 13 and 15. | 


“W. S. Ferguson, The Treasurers of Athena, p. 182; some of his other restorations of this 
text are far from convincing. For the date, cf. my remarks in Harv. Stud. Class. Phil., Suppl. 
Vol. I (Ferguson), pp. 392 f. 

“1.G., I1?, Addenda (1931), p. 805, by the Editor. 
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Lines 9, 10: The Thymiaterion dedicated by Kleostrate * and weighing 1320 
drachmai is known already from II’, 1424a, lines 167-169; 1425, lines 115-116; 1428, 
lines 133-135; 1438, II, lines 9-10; and can be traced still earlier in 1407, lines 11-12 
(restored ),"* of 385/4 B.c., and 1413, lines 4-5 (ca. 380 B.c.).” The following sum, 
92 drachmai, is mysterious, and since twelve letters at most, ending in —ev, cannot 
contain the description of another object, I assume that this represents an amount 
either added to, or more probably lacking from, the weight of the Thymiaterion. 
Assuming the latter view, the total weight should be restored as 1228 drachmai, which 
would leave us with nine letters ending -ev. The more usual term to indicate such a 
deficiency in these lists is ro¥rwu (vel sim.), évdet, as in II*, 1463A, lines 15 ff.; 1440B, 
lines 30 ff. (but evéde, line 31). I can only suggest, as the N is quite certain and the 
E almost equally so, that we should restore here [xaréay]ev, or perhaps preferably 
| :awéay Jev, comparing kareayés, also of a xepuBetov, 1445, line 30 and drv€ Kareayéds, 
1425, II, line 209 (and elsewhere) ; and more appositely, rovrw[v ra €dutpa Kar |éayev, 
II’, 14698, lines 94 f. 


Lines 11-15: At the end of line 10 we need not hesitate to restore xa[votv ya|\Kév 
émixpuoor, tva 6 Zevs, x.t..], (or, if we insert an extra letter at the end of the line, 
reading yad|xotv), the description of which as [8vaxexoup|évov is confirmed by its 
being entered as [dvaxexoupévov?] ovx b[yelés in 1443, lines 159 f. In any case we 
apparently require, as in line 7 above, to compress the word iva into two spaces. It is 
admittedly curious to find this ckavotv entered in the middle of a list of Thymiateria, 
but the fact seems beyond question. The weight should, however, be 3690 drachmai, 
for which the available space does not suffice, and rather than assume that the last 
three deltas have been omitted, it seems preferable to restore the weight as 3700 
drachmai, XXXIFHH, ending with a stop (:). That the end of the weight-signs was 
not carried over to the following line seems clear, as we need not hesitate to restore the 
following item as the Thymiaterion dedicated by Aristokritos, which normally ac- 
companies that of Kleostrate; and, as the transcript shows, the words érepov Oupu- 
arnpiov émdpyvpov xadka Siepeiopara éxov will exactly fill the available space if it 
starts at the beginning of the line. Meritt, unfortunately, read the letters preceding 
Siepetopara as Kal, instead of -xa forming the end of [xa\]«@, and thereby failed to 
identify the description, which might have furnished him (as it did myself) with a 
sure clue to the length of the lines. After the weight, 2330 drachmai, which is pre- 
sumably correct this time, comes another familiar vessel, the Thymiaterion of Athena 
Nike, also damaged, but given its regular weight of 2120 drachmai. I agree with 


48 Meritt prints KAcov[....], and admittedly there appear to be traces of a vertical stroke close 
to the edge of the damaged surface; but whether the engraver wrote mistakenly KAecov[i«n] or 
KAeoB [ovAn] we can scarcely hope to decide. 

44 Cf. Harv. Stud. Class. Phil., Suppl. Vol. I (Ferguson), p. 384. 

45 Cf. supra, p. 104, note 41. 
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Meritt in reading ody bye = orad: though the sign after the iota is not the colon (=) 
but three rather irregular short strokes like an untidy E lacking its vertical stroke. 
The description as drdépyvpov is no doubt an error of the engraver’s for the normal 
éndpyvpov. At the end of line 15 we must assume that émny— is an error for émey|€- 
ypamro |, presumably followed by tepov rs “APOnvas Nixys, though this inscription is not 
attached to this entry in any other list, as far as I know. 


Line 16: The total 5952+ drachmai must presumably refer to the weights of 
the three Thymiateria, of Kleostrate, Aristokritos and Athena Nike, but their correct 
weights, 1320 + 2330 + 2120 drachmai, equal only 5770. No convincing explanation 
can be offered for the difference of 182(-++) drachmai; and even if, as seems just 
possible, the 92 drachmai weight of metal mentioned as broken off from the first of 
these vessels were added to, instead of subtracted from, the original weight of 1320 
drachmai we should still be ninety drachmai short. Further speculation would be 
unprofitable.*° 


Lines 17-19: The expression kara puxpov iordpeva, describing groups of small 
objects weighed together, is hitherto unknown in this form in these lists, but we may 
compare [é« 7av] Kara piKpov mapadidop|évarv] in II’, 1479A, lines 26-27, and, I 
would suggest, we should restore in I1*, 333, line 27 [ra xa]r[ad] puxpa [t]ordpeva 
instead of tla] puxpa [i|ordpeva, as in the Corpus. We may assume that this entry 
was preceded by a verb, and to complete the first part of the line we may conjecture 
Tdde mapédaBov ot rapiar ypvod, as at least indicating the sense. 

Passing over, for the moment, the first item under this heading, we may readily 
recognize the second and third, namely the two gold eiAuxrjpes and the forty-six Aetau 
xpvoat, Soxyeta, familiar in many lists (e.g. I1’, 1425, lines 35-36; 1436, II, lines 
55 and 58-59) ; and in the latter the eiAuxrfjpes are directly preceded by dudador dradotvy 
dvotv weighing six drachmai, which in fact will exactly fill the space available for our 
first item here; and may be restored accordingly. The fact that in II’, 1424a, lines 
170 ff. this item appears under the heading rade dpyvpa makes me feel some uncer- 
tainty about the correctness of ypvod in the proposed restoration of the phrase which 
introduces this item, but does not seem to condemn it finally.*® 


*° Tt is just conceivable that the weight of the second Thymiaterion was entered, either by a 
mistake, or as the correct weight after repair, as 2420 drachmai, which would occupy the same 
space on the stone as 2330. If the whole difference was only 182 drachmai, implying that there 
pee two vacats at the end of the line, this might solve the problem, if the first suggestion is also 
valid. 

*" Several other improvements might be suggested for this important text: in any case we might 
substitute for rév xara p[épos — —] in line 29 rév card pl iuxpa iorapévov—| and in line 10 of fragment d 
for PON2A read ronodo[ Oa], as in line 3 of fragment c. 


*° These dyado. may have been silver-gilt; cf. also a gudAn dpyupa pvodudalros], at Eleusi 
IT, 1544, lines 29 f, xpuoduda[ dos], s, 
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Lines 20-21: We need not hesitate to recognize in the letters —Xpva0.. .Too— 
the remains of the words [émi|]ypuoo[v ab|réa[rarov], which appear in II’, 1436, II, 
line 49 in the description of the gilt-bronze xavodv iva 6 “Amé\dwv, which there precedes 
the similar xavobv iva 6 Zevs (which is not airéorarov). We may therefore insert it 
here, crowding in the final nu of the epithet at the end of the line; and after inserting 
its normal weight of 3596 drachmai we are met with another puzzling entry, ...ov 
aorafyov H —-, which is obviously too short to constitute a fresh item, and must there- 
fore relate to the cavodv, though in different terms from those used of the damaged 
Thymiaterion in line 10 above. Our choice seems limited to [rovr]ov orabpov:HAA 
[—améayev], which would imply that the letters TOYT were crowded into three spaces, 
as seems to have been the case in view of the final OY of line 21 not being placed 
directly beneath the XP in the line above, but more cramped; and also that the 
punctuation-sign after the weight of the vessel does not occupy a separate space. How 
much more than 120 drachmai weight of metal was recorded as missing is an insoluble 
problem. 


From here to the end of our fragment it seems impossible to restore any contin- 
uous sense, though a reasonably likely restoration may be proposed for line 27. But 
it is worth emphasizing that from line 7 onwards our list has proved to follow fairly 
closely the order of the items recorded in II’, 1436, II, lines 41 ff., except that the 
kavovv tva 6 Zevs has been moved up to a place among the Thymiateria, and also that 
there is a more detailed description attached to the damaged objects. 


Lines 22-24: Where Meritt reads — —OY .. in line 22 I seem to see PY, with 
possibly the upper right-hand stroke of X before them, in any case pointing to xpu[o-, 
which we might combine with the other letters further to the right so as to read 
xpv[ow|rai do [rata], and suggest, e.g. [-— rade wapéhaBov ot] xpv[ow|rai do[ tara], 
which would necessarily imply the absence of a weight in the space following the 
viodepts in line 23. The assumption that the rest of that line was blank indicates that 
a new paragraph, if we may so call it, begins in line 24, which would more easily 
explain the presence of the name of the Archon Aristodemos. This iodepis is not 
easy to identify, but possibly we should recognize in it the wodepis which, with other 
objects of gilt wood (t7dévda karaxexpvowpéva) was recorded as in the Opisthodomos, 
év nBorio, in 398/7 B.c. (1.G., II’, 1388B, lines 75-76, though this is in fact a list of 
objects in the Hekatompedon). This chest and its contents, handed back to the care 
of the rauiac rév dhdwv Oedv in 385 B.c., re-appears in two of the lists drawn up by 
them (II, 1450 and 1451, probably both dating from between 365 and 360 B.c.) ; and 
when the two Boards of Treasurers were again united, the chest and its contents, if 
still complete, would have been returned to the rapia: rév r7js Oeod under the arrange- 
ment made, as I believe, in 346/5 B.c.” 


49 For this date cf. Harv. Stud. Class. Phil., Suppl. Vol. I (Ferguson), pp. 405 f. 
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On this view we might expect to find other items from this, or some other 
similar Hekatompedon-list, in the remaining lines of our stele; and one of these, I 
would suggest, is the item found in line 25, —- — wau:FF, which we may complete as 
[— — oraOpudv ov rot AJiau:Ft, and identify with some confidence as the uncertain 
object recorded in the fragment which I added to II’, 1388 (J.H.S., LI, 1931, p. 157). 
There we have [— — oraOpdv] — — HF ody r&[e Aor] and the word orafyor may 
equally well have immediately preceded the two drachma-signs. The object was pre- 
sumably a necklace, weighed with its string,*’ and described as a brodepis. 

The mention of the Archonship of Aristodemos in line 24 raises a difficulty which 
must not be ignored, but cannot be satisfactorily explained. If the fusion of the two 
Boards of Treasurers took place in 346/5 B.c.,°* we may wonder why an object be- 
longing to Artemis Brauronia should have been, apparently, handed over to the Treas- 
urers of Athena six years earlier, in the Archonship of Aristodemos (352/1). A 
possible answer may be suggested if we take into account the creation of the Board of 
"Emordrat to take charge of the votive offerings dedicated to Artemis Brauronia, 
whose inventories are collected in J.G., II°, 1514-1531. The precise date of its creation 
is unknown, but little can be said in favor of the suggestion of Hondius * that it 
should be dated to the period 376/73 B.c. and associated with the activities of Andro- 
tion which he would attribute to those years. Ferguson has dealt effectively with 
this view,” but is undoubtedly mistaken in trying to bring down the date as late as 
342/1, and to connect the institution of the Board with the abolition of the rapiou rav 
dhiov Oedv. That this late date is impossible is proved by /.G., Il’, 1524, where we 
find mention of the Epistatai (of the Brauronion) in the Archonship of Thoudemos 
(353/2 B.c.). If, as seems probable, this board was created in a Panathenaic year, 
354/3 would be a possible date, though it might be put back four, or conceivably eight, 
years earlier. But, on the whole, 354/3 seems the most likely choice, since we find in 
II’, 1524 more than one entry indicating that the Epistatai were gathering together 
from other sanctuaries miscellaneous small votives of precious metal, such as three (?) 
Toupodvyes ** and a ring handed over by the priestess ék tod apyaiov ved (col. IT, lines 
44 ff.) to the Epistatai of 353/2 B.c., and a ring and two necklaces dedicated in the 
Parthenon and handed over by the Epistatai of 352/1 to those of 351/0 (ibid., lines 
51-59; cf. Hondius, op. cit., p. 65, note 6). 


°° There are numerous dedications of this nature in the Brauronion-inventories, e. g. J.G., II?, 
1524A, II, lines 65-67, *Ipid|ixn Ipuxpdrovs Ovydrnp trodepida, orabn| ov rau [AL] vor: F.C ; in lines 
72-74 is another trodepis together with a pyvicxos, from the same donor. Cf. also col. IIT, lines 104- 
105 and 109-110. 

54 See note 49. 

°? Novae Inscriptiones Atticae, p. 68. 

oF Op. cit., pp. LL6t. 

** For this term, meaning apparently a “ bubble-like ” bead or pinhead, cf. line 13 of the long 
fragment from Aristophanes, Thesmoph. II (Bergk 6) quoted by Pollux, Onom., VII, 95-96. 
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A similar transfer is perhaps indicated in line 26, in connection with the year of 
Themistokles (347/6), including a éppicxos (line 27), an item which cannot be 
traced for certain among the treasures of Athena; but it would perhaps be rash to 
identify it with a éppioKxos xpvods recorded among the treasures of the Eleusinian 
goddesses in J.G., I’, 317, line 6 (ca. 410 B.c. ?), although we know that several objects 


from their sanctuary were transferred to the Hekatompedon early in the fourth 
century B.C. 


Line 28: The last letter preserved seems definitely, from the photograph, to be 
T, which might justify the restoration of tapiae of t[ dv dddov Oedv], referring to 
some other act of transference ante-dating the abolition of that board. 


Line 29: I am no less baffled than Meritt by the letters PABA ..TOI, as 
neither —7a]paBa..ro nor —p’ aBa. .ro nor —pa Ba. .ro seems to give any possible sense. 
I can only suggest that if the second A is conceivably an engraver’s error for A we 
might read paB<d>[tor]rot (or —rév), an unknown variant, with presumably a some- 
what different sense, for paBdwrds.”° 


Line 32: Surely not vadov y— but [¢]dAXAov x[ pvc dr]. 


Line 35: For Meritt’s suggestion [-é]at Na[vovyé|vous dpxovros (?)] I should 
prefer to read wiva[€]| or wiva| Kes], as it seems improbable that even if the gold crown 
dedicated in the year of Nausigenes (368/7 B.c.) were still in existence it would have 
been entered at such a late place in this list; and we know of no other votive object 
which is described as belonging to his year. 


TT 
Gt Tey LOsG sec 


In his publication of newly-discovered, or newly-identified, fragments of J.G., 


II’, 1686 (Hesperia, XI, 1942, pp. 275-278), Meritt did not include the interesting 
fragment published under the number J/.G., I’, 303, although Wade-Gery had (cor- 


55 Cf. West-Woodward, J.H.S., LVIII, 1938, p. 70. Some of the silver gidAa transferred 
from Eleusis in 400/399 are listed in the fragment added to /.G., II’, 1375 by E. Schweigert, 
Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 274 f., no. 9. It should be noted that this éppicxos, which is recorded as 
among the treasures of the "EAevoinoy év dora, is entered, by a curious change of name, as a 
imodepis in I.G., I?, 313 and 314, of the years 408/7 and 407/6 respectively. Its position in each list, 
in association with a silver dudAy, leaves no doubt on the point; and the fact of its repetition in two 
successive lists as a todepis seems to indicate that I*, 317, where it is called an éppioxos, must be 
dated earlier than 408/7 B.c. we. 

66 The word faSsords, apparently unknown hitherto, is a natural adjectival formation from 
paBdsifew (cf. paBSiopds and faPdwr7s), and might be used to denote an object fitted to a rod, as 
distinct from faBSwrds, meaning “ fluted.” For such an object we may compare an item in the 
Asklepieion-inventory, /.G., II’, 1534, line 103, paBdior jptrnuévos dpyvpto. 
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rectly, as I believe) attributed it to the same stele.’ With this addition, and including 
the two fragments of /.G., II’, 1687 which Meritt assigns to it in the same article, we 
now have a total of ten pieces attributed to this document, but without a certain join 
between any two of these pieces. They may be listed as follows: 


I.G., Il’, 1686a and b (Pl. 33) 

Meritt, Hesperia, XI, 1942, pp. 275 ff., No. 52, c (= Agora I 2982) and d 
(== EM? 303Z) 

Meritt, loc. cit., No. 52, e (= Broneer, Hesperia, 1V, 1935, pp. 165-166, no. 26) 

Meritt, Joc. cit., No. 52, f (= Agora I 2486 b) and “ Face B, b” (= Agora I 
2486) 

inte Ud Elo S) 

I.G., Il’, 1687a and b (Pl. 33) 


Even now there is no certain clue to the original width or height of the stele, 
and in all too many passages it is impossible to restore continuous sense; but to justify 
a return to this subject I offer a few restorations for some of the additional fragments, 
and I would suggest that the relative positions of most of those belonging to Face 4 of 
II’, 1686 can be approximately indicated. In the light of these suggestions the problem 
of the original width of the stele can be approached with more confidence. 


1). There can be no doubt that the smaller piece, 1686A4b (Pl. 33), is wrongly 
placed in the Corpus as coming below the main piece, a. Ferguson accepted this posi- 
tion for it, unfortunately overlooking the facts that it is broken, and not, as he 
thought, blank at the back, and that there is definitely a blank space at the foot of a. 
Dinsmoor ** drew attention to this mistake, and Meritt accepts the correction, adding 
that in any attempted reconstruction b should probably be placed above a. I do not 
feel quite certain that it might not possibly be combined with a, though I cannot offer 
a satisfactory restoration to confirm this, since a possible reading in line 32 (= b, 
line 7) would give us the mention of the same prytany (Alavzis) as in a, line 21. The 
former line is printed in the Corpus as émt ris — —|rid0s mpurave|ias — — s mputavevd- 
ons—, but there is visible both on the stone and on the photograph the somewhat worn 
apex of an alpha centered under the A in the line above. The nw is entirely lost by 
damage to the surface, but we can thus reduce the possible restorations for the name 
of the tribe to [At]a[v]ridos or [’Akau]a[v]ridos; at the end of the line, moreover, 
as the letters NE are lost we must read apura[vetas for zpurave| tas. 

Before we turn to the implications of the restoration of either of these names for 
the prytanizing tribe, certain other improvements must be noted for the text as given 
in the Corpus :— 


JAS. LIL, 1933, po.1s6 adinn 
88 The Treasurers of Athena, p. 78. 
°° Harv. Stud. Class. Phil., Suppl. Vol. I (Ferguson), p. 171. 
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Lanes thor Oe): H, readOiT..NHH; above the first H is A, the on!- letter 
surviving from line 1. 


Line 3: For Al’ .. ®AA.Eread AD.A®AATE, 

Line 4: For |. dad 7@[p- read TOAMOTQ[N(?)-- 

Line 6. For ANXX, «.7.d. read ovp|mav XX, K.r.d. 

Line 7: (v. supra) 

Line 9: As the first and last letters are doubtful, read ro ]rwv of eax [évres 
Line 13: Under the second E of line 12 is P (or possibly B ). | 


For line 2 the restoration orafuov 7] ov7[ov]» HH-— is reasonably certain, and we 
may with some confidence suggest that it refers to a pair of votive phialai. 


In line 3 dy[plag¢a ATE (or ATE ), giving us either & He[——- dvéOnxev, or dye[e 
éxacrov(?)—-. . 


In line 4 possibly apyvpuov éyéve|r0 amd TO[v hrardv(?). 


Lines 5-6. xedaddrat[o]v 7du [mapadofévr7wv, as in 1686B, lines 61-62, this total 
being followed in line 6 by the total of all receipts for the prytany, — — xedddarov 
ovp|mav (== 3470(+-) drachmai). 


With line 7 we obviously have the beginning of the accounts of a new prytany, 
and if we accept the reading [Aé]a[v]ridos this must be the same prytany for which 
we have, presumably, the total in a, lines 21-22; but it is not possible, in this case, to 
decide at what point in the latter we should look for the beginning of the entries for 
this prytany. 

If, however, we restore the tribe as [’Axay.]a[v]ridos, we should have to put this 
piece above a; and with Akamantis as the fifth prytany, Aiantis would become the 
sixth, and Antiochis, as we shall see later, the seventh. Later than this is could not 
be placed, since there is clear evidence on Face B for three prytanies at least, the first 
(unnamed) covered by lines 39-50, the second (Hippothontis) by lines 51-63, and 
the third (implied by the use of the word wapédopev), by lines 63 to the end. Whether 
the new fragment, Face B, b, indicates that yet another prytany followed, will be 
considered later; but in any case so much is missing from above on this face that it 
cannot have contained the accounts of less than four prytanies in all which would imply 
that the accounts of Antiochis were continued from Face A. On the whole, then, 
it seems preferable to assign the sixth prytany to Aiantis and the fifth to Akamantis, 
restoring [’Axayw]a[v]ridos in line 7 of our fragment D. 


2) As Meritt’s fragment c must be located low down on Face A, it is more 
appropriate to deal first with the fragments which belong higher up on this face of 
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the stele. To begin with /.G., I’, 303 (Pl. 33), the version printed in the Corpus 
is far from satisfactory, for it omits to indicate that traces of no less than five lines 
can be deciphered after line 7. The surface here is much damaged and its condition 
strikingly resembles that of the upper portion of fragment b which we have just dealt 
with.” After prolonged study both of the stone and of a squeeze, I would transcribe 
the text as follows: 


<i? 
IHEEEEIC 
PHOIQNKAI 
NTTTXXHAM 
SF ES LEAATINO I: 
ZINIP MOK 
STPATO!IAC 
AZE 
Ax 1AO 
10 E A 
tA 
rea 


Line 1: This can hardly be restored as anything but — s zpu[rave — -, as the 
hasta surviving from the second letter is set distinctly to the left of its chequer; but 
whether we have a noun or a participle cannot be decided. 


Line 2: The numeral ends in —9 drachmai, 1% obols. 


Line 3: Presumably a dedication by the islanders of Peparethos and a neighbour. 
Such an offering, distinguished by the name of the state which made it, was surely a 
crown, and following cat must have come the name of the joint donors. A possible 
clue to their identity is to be found in /.G., I’, 124, the remains of a decree of 406/5 
B.C., above which is a relief showing Athena giving her hand to a bearded man, to 
whom the word "Ikwos is appended. If this is a proxeny-decree, as seems likely, it was 
presumably passed in favour of a prominent citizen of the island of Ikos, which may 
well have dedicated a crown to Athena together with its better-known neighbour, 
Peparethos. This would permit us to restore here |orédavov rov avarefévra id Mera ]- 
pnfiov cat |'Ikiwv|, and might well point to the conclusion that the item in line 2, of 
which the weight ends in 9 drachmai, 1 “%obols was likewise a crown, seeing that it is 


°° But there can be no possibility of placing them close together, owing to the difference in the 
lettering, as well as in the spacing of the lines. In fact it would appear that I?, 303 was the 
work of a different stone-cutter from the man who cut 1686, and must therefore be placed near the 
top of the stele. 
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most unusual to find votive offerings other than crowns (apart from small objects such 
as rings) of which the weight is recorded as ending in a fraction such as 1% obols. 


Line 4: It is not clear whether the sum of 3 talents, 2115(-+-) drachmai is the 
total weight of some large group of objects, or of the entire receipts of the prytany 
concerned; in the latter event [xedddasov ovpara|v would be the natural restoration, 
and this seems preferable, since the mention of the Hellenotamiai in the following line 
seems to point to the first transaction of a new prytany. Even if we assume that they 
received some payment (from the Treasurers of Athena), we cannot restore lines 
4 and 5 so as to read ‘EdAnvor[apiaus mapédopev tHe Setve (demotic) Kai ovvapxo | ow 
‘Imox — — as this would give us a much shorter line than is required for our stele. 


Line 7: The reading in the Corpus orpar[ny]o[ts —] does not agree with traces 
visible on the stone, and I believe that, as my copy indicates, we have a name in the 
dative, e. g. [Kad\u]orpdrax, followed by his demotic, which might begin either with 
A? (e.g. ‘Ad[dvaiar|), or with AO (e. g. Ao[ vote? ] ). 

Nothing of value can be gleaned from lines 8-12, though the faint traces in line 9 
would be consistent with “Ax[e€]pdé6[ovos (or —ociwe), and in line 11 two drachma-signs 
followed by delta (?), and perhaps more numerals in line 12, may indicate the weights 
of objects handed over for melting. 

There is ‘nothing in all this to suggest that this fragment could be directly 
associated with any other portion of 1686A, and our only possible clue to its position 
is afforded by the fact that if, as I have tried to show, the accounts of a new prytany 
begin in line 5, we cannot combine it with fragment e (no. 4, below), which appears 
to make mention of the third prytany, and is, moreover, characterised by a different 
style of writing. If this change of hand marks the beginning of the accounts of the 
third prytany, our fragment must relate to the end of the first and the beginning of 
the second. 


3) Fragment d (E.M. 3032). Meritt’s suggestion that the mention of a pair of 
silver phialai in line 4 indicates that this should be associated somehow with lines 3-7 
of 1686A is attractive, but the different style of the lettering is an obstacle, and it 
might be wiser to assign it to a place higher up on the stele, in the first or second 
prytany, where similar objects may well have been recorded. I can only add a few 
notes based on a careful study of the photograph which he reproduces. Thus, in line 1 
the four letters partly preserved seem to be INIM", for which we might restore either 
[®a]wur[ao, as in line 12 of 16864, or perhaps [kat ovvdpyoo |w ‘Tn [ox— as in 
line 6 of I°, 303, above. In line 2 we may very likely have the names of two dedicators 
of one or more phialai, — — cai ‘Iepo — —, with several alternatives for the completion 
of the second name. In line 3, after ENH there seems to be the apex of A, presum- 
ably [a]vé0nxev rather than the demotic of the dedicator — — évyns. For the dedication 
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of a pair of phialai cf. 1686A, line 6 as well as that suggested above for line 2 of 
1686Ab. 

4) The ingenious restoration proposed by Broneer, on the assumption that this 
fragment was to be compared with J.G., 1°, 296/8 and 302 is not valid, now that it has 
been identified by Meritt (and accepted by Dinsmoor)™ as part of our stele (frag- 
ment ¢). From the evidence of the writing this seems unquestionable. Omitting 
Broneer’s restorations we may transcribe this fragment as follows: 


ee Kd OU] VOX OV TES (fmm eee rer | 
——— gape |Sovay — — — — — = — = = — ———— 
—— — €886|per Ka[t dexdrer (2?) THs mpuTaveias | 


5 [-— os rlpirns [mpuvravevdons — — — — — — ] 
—------ XXl --------------- 
lane == dpy lupe = ee eee | 


The readings are free from doubt in lines 1-4, but in line 5 it is not clear from 
the photograph that the first letter was certainly P, and the surviving traces which 
it shows might equally well point to (or E ?). In line 6 the hasta, though centrally 
spaced, might perhaps belong to H or F (rather than I?) if the figures are not strictly 
stoichedon in relation to the lines above and below. Apart from an uncertain date in 
line 4, where dexare is merely conjectural, and, if we accept the rho in line 5, the 
holding of the third prytany by some unidentified tribe, this adds little to our knowl- 
edge. If however we decide to read [ for P we can only restore é|ai rHs[- — idos 
mputaveias|, giving us no clue to the position of this fragment in the record of any 
prytany from the third onwards. 


In line 3 the use of [wapé]doc0av (contrast [za] péSopev, 1686B, lines 63-64) 
seems to point to a twofold transaction, whereby the recipients of certain objects 
handed them over to a second body, which would agree with the inference drawn by 


Ferguson * from the close juxtaposition of the words Epistatai and Hellenotamiai in 
1686A, lines 10-11. 


5) The transcript of fragment f calls for little comment: in line 1 it would appear 
from the photograph that the O had been followed by 21 (unless these marks are 
merely discoloured surface-injuries ), and the latter stroke, by its position might belong 
to H or ['; the former would permit us to restore apuravev]don[s]. No further 
restorations seem feasible in lines 2-5, but an alternative grouping of the letters in 
line 6 would give us —o Kew @|€év —, for —oxhe? SO[evo - — — — suggested by Meritt, 


* Op. cit., p. 171; his suggestion that this may include part of the prescript is mistaken. 
82 Treasurers, p. 78. 
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and might indicate a dedication, —— 6 Krew 0 | évns —— dvéOnxev]. In favour of Meritt’s 
division of the letters we should note the wide space after the tota, which is set well 
to the left of center, but against this is the fact that no Attic name beginning {devo— 
(and they are far from common), seems to be known before the latter half of the 
fourth century B.c. It is perhaps also worth noting that neither of the items recorded 
in lines 3-4 —— ow Svotv and — — pv érapyvp — — can be recognized among the contents 
of the Pronaos, or the Parthenon, or the Hekatompedon in the inventories from 
434 B.c. onwards. 


6) Fragment c, as Meritt observed, certainly looks as if it should be associated 
with 1686Aa at some point between lines 18 and 26, and the only evidence to guide us 
is given by the words *Avzio] xidos m[purav —— in line 4. Seeing that in line 21 of a we 
have émi 79|s Aiavridos, followed not by mpuraveias but by xp[vato(?), which seems 
to point to a total for the prytany, the new piece must surely be placed so that line 4 
comes after line 21 of a. This suggestion gains support also from the recurrence of 
the curious words ékydOn éxwv o oc — — in line 3 here and in a, line 23, as Meritt 
recognized. In each case, I have no doubt that we should restore 6]s (or a]s)édndOn 
Exwv o ot[Kérys, as the only possible explanation of the letters OOI in line 3. Appar- 
ently a dishonest slave was arrested in possession of two separate lots of stolen 
property, presumably from two different sources, and we may well believe that it was 
money rather than other valuables which he stole. This would enable us also to bring 
into the same context the letters AfTO2 in line 5, for which Meritt’s suggestion 
oratnp|as tos might be appropriately continued with the words ék 76 ’Omirdoddpo, 
since that would be the natural place for their safe-keeping.” 

Nevertheless, it seems impossible to find a restoration which will give a satis- 
factory connection with the main fragment, since the combination of line 4 with line 
22 of A, though tempting at first sight, so as to read [émt rs “Avro | xidos w| putavetas 
éxrns (2?) apura|vevdons leads to insuperable difficulties in the restoration of the 
other lines. One point, however, seems clearly established, namely that the prytany of 
Antiochis followed immediately after that of Atantis. 


7) The closer spacing of the lines, which convinced Meritt that his “ fragment D 
of the reverse ” should be located below the larger piece, is accompanied by straggling 
and untidy lettering, not unlike that of II’, 1687b. As it is clear from the photograph 
that at least two lines have been obliterated at the top by surface-injury, we cannot tell 
whether, after this gap, it directly continued the last lines of the main fragment, but 
there is nothing in its contents to make this impossible. In fact, if the presence of 
[a] péSomev in 1686B, lines 63-64 proves that this is the beginning of a new prytany- 
account, followed in the next two lines by payments made in the early days of this 
prytany, we may accept the close connection of the two pieces as extremely probable. 


68 Compare I.G., I*, 305, lines 13 ff. for the disbursement of Cyzicene staters from this source. 
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Turning to the days of the prytany recorded in the new fragment, it is reasonably 
certain that we should restore év ]Jdrye kat Sexdrme in line 1, and r]erdpry[e kat etxoorye 
in line 2, since wéuare[e in line 6 can only be completed as wépare|e Kat tptaxooThe|, in 
view of the almost certain restoration of lines 6-7 as xebddat|o|v ram [rapadobévrwr, 
introducing the total of the payments made during the prytany, one item of which was 
the vo|u|eru[a — in lines 7-8. And we need not hesitate to restore [77e avr | |e nuépar 
in lines 4-5, comparing J.G., I’, 301, lines 20-21 and 304, line 23. 

There is nothing to indicate whether the words rs putaveias followed the ordinal 
numerals in lines 1-6; but reference to the main fragment (B) shows that in the 
prytany covered by lines 3-12 these words are omitted in line 5 after €86]| owes which 
is followed by a numeral, A. ; and again in lines 13-25 they are inserted as far as the 
sixth day, inclusive, whilst we find that they are omitted after — — 8] |exdre: in line 18. 
This would justify us in recognizing the same formula in lines 27 and 28 (confirming 
the view that we have here two of the early payments in a new prytany), and in 
omitting the words from a restoration of our new fragment. As none of the lines 
give us any indication as to the recipients of the various payments, and we have only 
the remains of one small sum recorded in line 4, where we should presumably restore 
[—— wapédo|u ]ev HAAA — -, it seems unnecessary to set out a restoration incorporat- 
ing the suggestions put forward above. It only remains to add that if the letters O2H 
in line 9 should be completed as [zputavev]|don|s], this might point to the beginning 
of the accounts of a new prytany, which, in this case, could hardly be any but the 
tenth; but in view of the uncertainty of the restoration, the point had better be left 
undecided. 

8) It seems appropriate at this point to consider some points in connection with the 
restoration of Face B. When Ferguson acutely deduced the date of this document, and 
drew attention to the evidence from lines 45-50 for a distribution of grain, both barley 
and wheat, to the beleaguered Athenians during the siege, he claimed that there was 
evidence for its distribution “ during each of at least three (consecutive ?) prytanies,” 
adding “ Instead of money these officials (7. e. the Tamiai) now doled out grain.” ™ 
But, unfortunately, he jumped too hastily to the conclusion that because distributions 
of grain are mentioned specifically in two passages relating to the same prytany, there- 
fore all subsequent payments in this and the two following prytanies were also made 
in grain. Thus, when he speaks of amounts ranging “ from a few tens of medimni 
to 4510-” and adds “‘ On one day the (Tamiai) handed over 314 medimni, one hekteus 
of barley and an unknown quantity of wheat,” I would point out that neither of these 
assertions is correct. In the first place, it must be admitted that the only definite 
distributions of grain are those which are so described, [xpu0dv pediuvos — —] |Exréa 
mupav p5|ivos — —], in lines 45-46, and [kpidv pédyuv]|o. HHHAIIII éxreds: mv | pav 


OD; Ci; DD B21. 
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Béduysvor — —], in lines 49-50. We must conclude that other entries, where this detailed 
description of the nature and amount of the grain distributed does not appear, andasum 
directly follows a date, e.g. — — xa]|t eixoorés FFHHHH, lines 46-47 , must represent 
sums of money. By no possibility could the sum ending in 414 obols CIINIC ) in line 55 
represent measures of grain any more than that ending with three drachma-signs in 
line 56. Moreover, as Ferguson himself recognized, the details of the total for the 
following prytany include a payment in silver (dpyvpio — —), in line 63; but he failed 
to realize the implications of this entry for the previous prytany.” 

The other point of importance is the fact that individual distributions of grain 
are recorded in the accusative, as the object of wapédopev (e. g. éxréa, line 46), so when 
we find the nominative éxrevs (line 50) it is used as being an item in a total, introduced 
by xefadauov. For this reason I have substituted pediuvos for wéSiuvor as printed in the 
Corpus, lines 45-46. It is quite possible that other entries under this prytany, if pre- 
served, would show that the total of 314 medimnoi of barley represented more than one 
distribution, and even in the following prytany, though the five sums wholly or partly 
preserved must all represent payments of money, there may also have been distribu- 
tions of grain, for which the surviving portion of the text affords no evidence what- 
soever. 

I am glad to see that Meritt recognized that in 1686, lines 19-26 the restoration 
oratnpes, which I had mistakenly proposed many years ago,” should be altered to 
aoratrnpas, on the analogy of 1687, line 5, but this is not true for line 26, where the 
nominative must be retained, following [Kedadarov ovp | av. 


9, 10) In considering the possible relationship of II’, 1687 to 1686, we must not 
omit to notice that in 1687a the final lines of each paragraph do not reach to the right- 
hand edge of the stone, and that a line is left blank, apparently, between each para- 
graph; and further, that the entries represent payments recorded under days: of a 
prytany. On b, on the other hand, we seem to have a series of totals, classified accord- 
ing to the currency in which they were paid, with each line extending over the whole 
width of the stele (if we may judge from the evidence of the first two lines). 

But this is not the only point of difference between 1687a and b and also between 
the former and 1686, for a more serious obstacle against assigning 1687a to the same 
stele as 1686 or 16870 consists in the different horizontal spacing of the letters: in 
1686A the width of ten letters over all (e. g. line 23, from the center of the first letter 
preserved, = , to that of the eleventh, N ) is 0.103 m., and on Face B the average width 
of any ten letters is almost exactly 0.106 m., whereas in 1687a, line 6 where we can 
measure the same number of letters with sufficient exactness the width is only 0.096 


6° Ferguson’s notion of a distribution of grain on one occasion to the 8xacrjpioy (line 60) 
becomes less fanciful if we restore it as a sum of money paid for the Dikasts’ fees, —<] |s 7O diuxac- 
+[uév] ; perhaps there were other similar entries on the missing part of the stele. 

66 T HS., XXXIV, 1914, p. 287. 
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m.; in 1687b the width of six letters (the maximum number measurable) is 0.059 m., 
as compared with 0.057 m. on a and an average of 0.06 m. on 16864. On the whole 
it seems improbable that 1687a with its arrangement by paragraphs and an appreci- 
ably more crowded horizontal setting of the letters could be associated with either 
face of 1686, and it would be more prudent to reject the connection. 

For 16875 the balance of evidence is less adverse: the lettering is surely the work 
of the same hand as on 16864 and B; we may note the typical phi with the vertical 
stroke not continued through the loop (cf. 1686A, lines 8, 15, 23; B, line 14) ; the 
tendency for the top stroke of tau to be slightly tilted in one or other direction, and 
for alpha to lean over slightly to the right.” 

As none of these details are equally conspicuous in 1687a, where, moreover, the 
omikron is distinctly smaller in proportion to the other letters than in 1686 or 16870, 
this may well point to the work of a different engraver—an additional reason for 
dissociating it from 1686 and 1687b. If we are justified in connecting the latter piece 
with 1686 it would go more suitably with Face A, with its closer horizontal spacing, 
and belong near the lower left-hand corner of the stele, being separated from the last 
line of the main piece by a blank space of at least 0.035 m.; and we should have to 
assume that there was a slightly closer horizontal spacing at the beginning of the lines 
of Face A than we find towards the end. It is not, however, impossible that this 
summation of the totals of currency-payments on this face of the stele was not en- 
graved in a strictly stoichedon-arrangement in relation to the body of the text. 

Before leaving the subject of II’, 1687 it must be noted that in the text of a as 
printed in the Corpus the position of the right-hand margin is incorrectly indicated, 
and that in fact there are the remains of an additional letter at the end of each of lines 
3,5 and 7 (lines 5, 7, and 9 below). It should be transcribed as follows: 


72 peo 
[------------- otaTnpas Kul |uxnv(d x | 
[| puoio - - - ----—---- | (vacat ) 
(vacat ) 
5 [-------------- Kal ovvap|xoow emt 7 
[qs — — 605 ---------- neThs mp |vraveias (") 
[== =S — — See Se ot |arnpas “Arte 
[KO ypvaio —- —-—-—-—--—-—-—-— | (vacat ) 
spine hl case al ce oar hia nals Ne THS TpuTav 
10 [eas ------------ | (vacat ) 
(vacat ) 


*" These characteristics are also to be recognized in J.G., II*, 1370+-1371+1384, 1373, 1383 
1399 and in the new fragment of the Opisthodomos inventory, Hesperia VII, 1938, pp. 272 f., no. 7. 
all, I believe, engraved by the same hand. 
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[AH ae eee eee ee = apy|vpe kat xpva| é| 

jo-—--------— oratnpas Kulu|xnvd xpvoilo. | 

ee eS Ue ate Tt el le 
15 [----------------- wé |pre —- — ———— 


In line 5 the remains of the first surviving letter seem to indicate X rather than 
2, giving us the obvious restoration — — cat cvvép]yoow, and in line 14 the first letter 
was almost certainly T and not [*. 


In 16870, line 1, xepédac[ov] is certain, and in line 3 the stone shows Aapetxé X, 
pointing to the restoration Aapetxé Xlpvoio orarnjpes — —], giving us the same order 
of words as in the record of the rapiou trav dddwv Oedv (I.G., I’, 310, lines 103, 177 Ne 
Following the word xefadacov in line 1 the nominative orarjpes must be restored not 
only in line 1 but also in lines 2 and 4. If objection is raised to the mention of Attic 
gold staters in line 4 as well as in line 2, we might satisfactorily restore in the latter 
xXpvato a[ ono ——] for *A[r7K6], which gains support from the absence of any trace 
on the stone of the cross-bar of the T for which there is available space at the extreme 
lower right-hand corner, whereas 2 may have all been lost by the breakage of the 
stone. 


It will have become obvious that none of the newly-added fragments helps 
effectively towards establishing the exact length of the lines on either face of the stele. 
Ferguson suggested that about six-sevenths of Face A was lost, and as none of the 
surviving lines contains more than twelve letters (and most of them even less) he 
assumed that there were originally about 84 letters in each, supporting this with the 
statement that “normally the accounts of the Tamiae had about & letters to the 
line.” °** The number is unlikely to have been much larger than this estimate, in view 
of the thickness of the stele, which is only 0.087 m. (say 3% inches), and we have no 
very clear indication of its possible minimum width. There is, however, a clue which 
seems worth following in the remains of lines 2-6 of Face A, where we have a list of 
silver phialai, entered singly or in pairs, followed by the name of the dedicator and 
presumably by the weight of each. Whatever the exact formula was, it clearly re- 
quired, either when used once or when repeated, approximately two letters less than the 
length of a line, with slight variations due to the difference in the length of the name 
of the dedicator, or of the weight, or of both. Experimenting with possible alternative 
formulae one finds that diddnv dpyupadv nv ........ aveOnkev, orabuov TavrTys ..., 


68 Op. cit., p. 79, note 1. The value of this support must not be unduly stressed, for of the six 
stelai with accounts of the Tamiae available for comparison, whilst /.G., I?, 296 has 84 letters to the 
line and 302 has 85, 293 (as restored by Meritt, Ath. Financial Documents, pp. 42 ff.) has 93 ; 297 has 
78; 304.4 (non-stoichedon) has ca. 74-88 ; 304B has mostly 73-74 ; and 301 cannot be more precisely 
estimated than ca. 80. The length of line in the Traditiones of the Pronaos, Hekatompedon and 
Opisthodomos shows a much wider range. 
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allowing eight spaces for the name and three for the weight gives us 47 letters, which, 
with two entries to the line would give us 94 ——2(= 92)letters. The omission of ravrns 
(twice) would reduce this to 80, whilst the insertion of two demotics, with ravrns 
retained, would bring up our lines to an improbable length, appreciably exceeding 100 
letters. It seems preferable to retain tavrys on the analogy of the later fifth-century 
Traditiones and of those of the early fourth century, but it must not be overlooked 
that in the unidentified list which includes both phialai and golden Nikai (/.G., I’, 369 
+ 390a) the demotics of the dedicators are inserted, as well as the word ravrys. 
Adopting the first suggestion, we might offer the following tentative restoration for 
lines 2-5: ° 


(or. ca. 92) 
ay, Ca ae a iia ila eh ea dudhynv apyupav jv ........ avebnker, 
aotabpov tavTns ...° prddrynv ap | yup— 
[av jw ...°... avéOnkev, orabpov radryns ...piddnv apyvpav jv ...’... avéOnxer, 
otabmov tavTyns ...diddnv apy |vpav 
[qv..°... dvéOnkev, orabpov tavrns ...° puddynv apyupav Hv ...°.. . dvéOnxev orabpov 
ravTns ...hddrynv apyv | pav jv. 
5.2.7... avéOnxev, orabpov tavrns ...° puddnv apyupav wv ...'.... avébnker, o7ad- 
pov TavTyns ...° huddnv apyv|pav nv 
Pee. SOVEUTIREY, OT AU ROM TOURING ia. tess Teorey od aes hak as ave i a ota dea oadl wral 


Peer as - didra apyupa d|vo ® Kak— 
[Ac —— avéOnkev, orabpov TovTow — — *(K.7.d.) 


It would be unprofitable to conjecture what might have been contained in line 7 to 
fill the gap before the words ék 76 Il|ap@evavos at the end of the line, though quite 
possibly there was mention of the total number and weight of the silver phialai from 
the Parthenon as inventoried in the previous lines. 

I have not thought it worth while to consider the alternative suggestion that 
each line contained the record of one phiale only, with an approximate length of 46 
letters, for, although we cannot put forward any experimental restoration of any other 
lines of Face A on this reduced scale, we may conclude that it would be impracticable 
for Face B. In line 11, for instance, the natural restoration would seem to be xefd- 
hat] lov tO, wapadobévrw|v ext ris — — ios mputaveias — — ns mputavevdans apyupio — -, 
Kp0dv pédipv | lou k.7.A. giving us not less than 75 letters, to which we have to add the 
weight of the silver currency which was presumably entered before the figures for the 
distribution of grain in this prytany, of which mention has been made above. 


“Some of these pudAar may very well have weighed exactly 100 drachmai implying a pro- 
portionately longer name for the dedicator, but 102 drachmai is likely to be close to the average 
weight. 
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It remains to add that, if the suggested figure of approximately 92 letters is 
correct for Face A, we should expect that on Face B, with its appreciably wider 
horizontal spacing (0.106 m.: 0.103 m. for ten letters) there would be probably three 
letters less in each line, say ca. 89. For a stele of the width thus indicated, i. e. little 
less than a meter, we might expect the height to be at least one-third more, perhaps 
upwards of 1.30m. If we take the average vertical spacing of ten lines as 0.130 m. 
this would give us room for 100 lines on each face, assuming that the stele was 
inscribed right down to the foot. As we have seen, this is not the case on Face 4, 
where there is at any rate a vacant space of at least 0.035 m. between the last line of 
1686A and the presumed summary of the totals on 1687b, which I would place below 
it; and there may have been a further blank space at the foot of the stele, possibly on 
Face B as well. From this evidence—for what it is worth—we may conclude that 
an estimate of 100 lines on each face might be somewhat excessive; but in any case 
this calculation will remind us how small a proportion of the original stele is repre- 
sented by the surviving fragments, and how far we still are from solving all the 
problems which it raises. 

A. M. Woopwarp 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
ENGLAND 


STUDIES IN SOUTH ATTICA 


COUNTRY ESTATES AT SOUNION 
(PLATES 34-37) 


wish here to consider six ancient tower-like structures at Sounion, along with their 
outbuildings, and further, to establish their purpose and use by comparing them 
with similar structures elsewhere in the Greek world. The buildings themselves were 
studied, drawn,* and photographed before the war, and the present paper was en- 
visioned years ago; * but the war itself, and, after it, other obligations which I deemed 
to hold priority have long delayed its appearance. In preparing the paper for publica- 
tion, my mind has often turned back to the halcyon days I spent on that wind-swept 
Attic cape, and especially to the Terlakis family at Sounion, who were at once hosts, 
friends, and family to me. To them I should like to dedicate this paper. 
Let us first consider these Sounion towers in the order that we come to them as 
we proceed northward from the cape into the inland part of the deme of Sounion. 


1. THE Princess Tower (Fig. 1; Pl. 34, a-c). 


The tower, with its outbuildings, stands upon a low neck of land jutting eastward 
between two branches of the lower Agrileza stream bed; * it is close to the great ancient 
road which leads from Sounion to the north.* The tower itself is circular in plan, its 
outer diameter five and a half meters. It is built throughout of local marble, with 
heavy blocks in courses on the outside, a lining of smaller stones within; the total 
thickness of the wall is just under a meter. Although little over a meter in height is 
preserved, the thickness of the wall and the remains of fallen blocks around it demand 
a much greater original height. The single door faces southeast toward the sea, and 
the doorposts, with carefully tooled faces and slightly drafted margins, are still in 


+The plans of the towers show, in every case, the blocks of the highest course completely 
preserved. 

* The field work was begun in 1938, when I was Norton Fellow of Harvard University at the 
American School of Classical Studies in Athens, and was completed in 1940-41, when I held a 
research fellowship from the School itself. My wife has assisted me in all stages of this task, both 
in the field and in preparation for the press. The first of these studies appeared in Hesperia, X, 
1941, pp. 163 ff. 

* The place-names and locations at Sounion can be found in E. Curtius and J. Kaupert, Karten 
von Attika, Sheet XV. 

* A discussion of this and other roads at Sounion will appear in Antiquity, XXX, 1956; cf. 
MA aloe, 1995, Bins oy 
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place, while the massive lintel lies on the ground outside.’ In the springtime, the tower 
is a favorite haunt of shepherds, who perch upon its walls to watch their flocks and 
play their reed-pipes ; they will still tell the passing stranger tales of the little princess 
who was imprisoned in this tower by her cruel father, whose Palace (the Temple of 
Poseidon ) lies below on the cape. 

The gleaming white tower is easily seen, but not so evident is the rectangular 
wall which surrounds it on all sides save the south (where it has toppled into the 
stream bed). This is built of heavy poros blocks, quarried on the site and held on a 
dry rubble foundation. The gate apparently lay at the northeast, where some hap- 
hazard modern construction may well overlay ancient building. To the southeast is 
part of another structure, oriented quite differently from the enclosure wall, but of 
precisely the same material and construction. 

Farther east, at the end of the ridge, is a terraced and carefully paved circular 
platform nearly twenty meters in diameter, encircled at the east by a low rim of stones, 
at the west by careful cutting in the native rock. 

How shall we reconstruct and explain this cluster of buildings? We must picture 
the tower rising many meters high, within a large rectangular courtyard containing 
other buildings, and at least one other structure outside. The circular platform is cer- 
tainly an ancient threshing-floor, and there are numerous fragments of trachyte 
grindstones and hoppers scattered about. The buildings, then, seem to be connected 
in some way with ancient farming in the level valley below, which is sown to grain 
today by farmers from Keratea. 

Without excavation, the date of construction cannot be surely established. Yet 
the great quantity of potsherds found on the site provides an approximate chronology. 
They represent two distinct periods: (a) the late fifth to fourth centuries B.c., and (b) 
the second and first centuries, perhaps extending into the first century after Christ.° 
The quantity of later fifth-century sherds is so great as to prove occupation here by 
450-425, and it seems likely that most of the structures now visible were built at that 
time. 


2. THE CiirF Tower (Fig. 2; Pl. 35, a-b). 


Continuing northward from the Princess Tower along the ancient road, we come 
to a point where the open glade suddenly narrows. On both sides of us are steep 


‘ 


® The ruins were visited by Milchhoefer, at which time two “ anta-like” projections could be 
seen on the inner face of the wall, opposite the door to left and right. These may have been the 
stubs of division-walls. See E. Curtius and J. Kaupert, Karten von Attika, Text III-VI, 1889, p. 29. 

®°The dating of these and other sample sherd collections (most of them of coarse pottery ) 
would have been quite impossible without the unrivalled groups of dated pottery in the storerooms 
of the excavations of the Athenian Agora. I should like to thank Professor Thompson, Professor 
Vanderpool, and Miss Talcott (as well as many others) for their never-failing help and hospitality. 
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slopes ; to the west, the foothills of Megali Vigla cut back into sheer marble cliffs. and 
atop one of these stands our next tower. Time has dealt harshly with it; its wall idnide 
today scarcely 70 centimeters high, and only its thickness (ca. 1.00 m.) shows the 
ambitious character of the original structure. It is again circular, 5.20 m. in diameter 
built of rough blocks, both marble and schist, in very irregular courses. The en oe 
faces east and stumps of the doorposts are still in place. A wall extends north from 
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Fic. 2. The Cliff Tower (Sounion 2). 


the doorway, but since it is not bonded to the tower wall, it is presumably a later 
addition. A modern hut to the north is built entirely of blocks removed from the 
tower ; thus most of the destruction is fairly recent. 

A few meters to the southwest of the tower, there are foundation-walls of a large 
rectangular building with a smaller addition to the north. No doorway can now be 
distinguished ; it may have been at the west, where the remains are now obscured by 
a thick growth of gorse, but I should prefer to place it on the east side, where a terrace 
was built to level off the ground. Some distance to the southeast, across a narrow 
gully, there is a heavily terraced threshing-floor similar to the one at the Princess 


Tower. 
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Restored, the Cliff Tower would much resemble the Princess Tower, save that 
here, while there is no trace of a courtyard, the outlines of a house are clear; the 
terrace in front may well have been roofed with wattle to form a shady porch, as is 
common today on island farms. The threshing-floor was built with much effort, 
because of the difficult terrain, in a place open to both easterly and westerly winds, and 
thus ideal for its purpose. 

Sherds are scarce here, for they are easily washed over the cliff by winter rains; 
all those found probably belong to the earlier part of the fourth century B.c., and to 
this period we may tentatively date the whole complex. 


3. THE GoLpEN Pic Tower’ (Fig. 3; Pl. 35, c-d). 


If we return once more to the ancient road and travel northward, we come to a 
place where the steepest slope is to the east, up the foothills of Mont Michel. A 
scramble up the hill brings us to a level space and Tower 3. This tower is rectangular, 
about six meters square; the maximum height of the wall now standing is 1.20 m. The 
walls are built in Scranton’s “irregular Trapezoidal style,’ “ with some very large 
blocks of both marble and poros, the interstices filled with smaller stones. The outer 
corners are carefully drafted. The face of one large marble block, unlike its com- 
panions, is decorated with three rows of vertical furrows, and may have originally 
been part of another structure. There is an inner lining of marble stones. The door- 
way, with remains of both doorposts, faces northward toward the upper town of 
Sounion. 

Before the tower, extensive foundations of a rectangular enclosure can be traced 
for some distance; the northeast corner has been walled off to form a square building. 
Behind the tower, there is a rectangular shaft cut deep in the rock; it is too small for 
a mining shaft, and is probably an ancient well. 

The few sherds found here, together with the style of building, suggest that the 
date of construction was the late fourth or early third century. 


4, THE YELLow Tower (Fig. 4; Pl. 36, a-b). 


Almost due west of the Golden Pig Tower, on the high tableland called Spitharo- 
pousi which overlooks the Legrana Valley, is our fourth tower. It is oblong in shape 
(6.60 x 4.10 m.) with walls 70 centimeters thick. The style of the outer walls is 


"The tower itself has been greatly damaged in recent times, and the area around it is pock- 
marked with freshly dug pits, revealing remains of ancient graves. These graves probably inspired 
the legend that the ubiquitous golden sow, with her golden piglets, was buried here. For her I have 
named this tower, although, as the destroyer of many ancient monuments, she hardly deserves the 


honor. 
®R. L. Scranton, Greek Walls, 1941, pp. 79 ff. 
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Fic. 4. The Yellow Tower (Sounion 4). 
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similar to that of the last tower, but the inside is lined with very small stones covered 
with a thin coat of yellow, muddy plaster. The wall is now somewhat less than a meter 
in height. The doorway must have been to the southwest, where the only opening 
appears. 

To the northwest, in line with the back wall of the tower, rubble foundations for 
a wall extend as far as a depressed spot, which probably represents an ancient cistern, 
now filled in. From here, a built channel with cement lining leads back toward the 
tower and empties into a deep rock-cut cistern shaped roughly like a bottle. Such 
narrow-necked cisterns at Sounion were usually for drinking-water. Without clearing 
the sinking, it is hard to explain the function of the channel. 

This tower is close to extensive ancient mining remains, yet it need have no con- 
nection with them. The sherds from the whole area are consistently of the fourth 
century B.c., but they belong with the mining-works rather than specifically with the 
tower. 


5. Tue Rep Tower (Fig. 5; Pls. 36, c-d, 37, a-b). 


Our fifth tower is deep in the hills of Agrileza, almost at the headwaters of the 
stream. It is almost square (4.35 x 4.40 m.), and built of a single thickness of very 
heavy blocks, 55 to 60 centimeters thick. The maximum preserved height is 1.18 m. 
The inner faces of the wall are coated with several layers of fine plaster, the surface 
of each coat painted deep red; these superimposed layers may well represent a consider- 
able period of occupation. Most peculiar is a comparatively thick layer of earth packed 
between the undermost coat of plaster and the blocks of the wall (Fig. 5, B). Since 
it seems impossible that this could have been the first surfacing, perhaps it represents 
a layer of some perishable material used as backing for the first coat of plaster, which, 
as it vanished, was gradually replaced by earth. The floor shows traces of a thin 
coat of white cement. 

The doorway faces southeast and its threshhold block is still in place, the inner 
half of its top surface cut down 7 centimeters. There are no doorposts; the faces of 
the wall-blocks to left and right were smoothed down to hold the frame. On one of 
these is a cutting (Fig. 5, A, a), apparently for the bar of the door and at its base 
another cutting (Fig. 5, A, b), extending into the threshhold block and presumably 
serving as a lock or catch—how, I cannot imagine. 

After the tower was completed, a rectangular structure was added against the 
east wall. It is built of dry rubble, and could never have been more than one story high. 
The front has been torn away in recent times. The outer wall of this building at its 
south end was laid directly upon an earlier cemented wall.’ 

Sherds from around the Red Tower date from the fourth to the second century 
B.C.; perhaps the washing-table belongs to the fourth century, the tower to the third. 
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Fic. 5. The Red Tower (Sounion 5). 


6. THE Hititor Tower (Fig. 6; 7) 2G.) 


Due west across the valley from the Red Tower, and a little to the north on a 
pine-covered hill, stands the Hilltop Tower. It is again square, about 6.50 m. to a side. 
It is built of heavy roughly squared blocks of schist about 70 centimeters thick, laid 
in even courses. In some places these courses are preserved to a height of 1.80 m. 
The doorway faces south; as in the Red Tower, there were no monolithic doorposts. 

The east corner of this tower is built directly upon a cemented settling-basin and 
channel, and these in turn are built hard against a large open cistern of roughly oval 
plan. Such structures are connected with the silver-mining industry, and it is evident 
that the tower was not built until they went out of use. 

In front of the door, there is a flat terrace held back by a retaining wall. One 
might suppose that this formed a kind of porch similar to that in front of the house of 
the Cliff Tower. Perhaps it did, yet the outer face of the retaining wall is coated with 
hydraulic cement, which suggests that, whatever it possible re-use, it was originally 
connected with the mining-works. 

A few sherds of the fifth and fourth centuries were found in the area, but it is 


® Probably part of a washing-table for extracting lead and silver ore, of a sort very common 
in the Sounion mining region. Cf. E. Ardaillon, Les Mines de Laurion dans lV Antiquité, 1897, 


pp. 63 ff. 
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Fic. 6. The Hilltop Tower (Sounion 6). 
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difficult to associate them directly with the tower, although the kind of masonry 
employed is consistent with a date in the late fifth or early fourth century. 


Without costly excavation it is difficult to date our towers more precisely, and 
even excavation would probably fail to explain their original purpose. On the other 
hand, similar towers in other parts of the Greek world * have been studied by a long 
procession of archaeologists and explorers, who have produced several (often con- 
flicting) theories as to their purpose. These theories are: 


A. That they are forts. 


In northern Attica, a large number of ancient towers has been convincingly 
presented as a network of border fortifications. Winterberger mapped a great number 
(most of which have by now disappeared) that he considered destined to guard the 
northern borders of Attica and the roads from the north to Athens; ** some of these 
same border towers, which have been carefully described in recent times,” closely 
resemble our towers at Sounion. Can ours, then, be similarly explained? They can 
not, for there are no borders at Sounion to guard, and although the Princess Tower 
stands close to an important ancient thoroughfare, none of the rest are close enough 
to any road to be useful in guarding it. 


B. That they are watchtowers. 


In discussing two well preserved towers in the Megarid, close to Attica, Tillyard 
came to the conclusion that they were not forts but watchtowers, while similar towers 
in the Greek islands had long before been so explained by Ross; Miss Chandler agreed 
that this must have been the function of some of the towers along the northern border 
of Attica, but here again our evidence at Sounion will scarcely permit such an ex- 
planation. To be of any use, a military watchtower must somehow be connected with 
fortifications.* There is, in fact, such a tower at Sounion, on an eminence easily visible 


10 In the following discussion, towers referred to by site and number, e. g. Keos 1, will be found 
in the list appended to this paper. For the towers on Siphnos, the numbers refer to the list in 4./.A., 
LX 1956, pp. 32 fi: 

1 Arch, Anz., 1892, pp. 122 ff., and map, p. 123. It must be noted that the roads shown on 
Winterberger’s map are hypothetical and have been located by the towers. The south Attic towers 
referred to by Kotzias in Néos ‘EAAqvopvjpov, XVI, 1922, pp. 81, 482, have been neither listed nor 
located as far as I know. 

12 Particularly by Miss Chandler, J.H.S., XLVI, 1926, pp. 1 ff.; cf. Milchhoefer, op. cit., II, 
nalZcev leViliep. 18; 126, p. 3. 

18 Tillyard, B.S.A., XII, 1906, pp. 101 ff.; Chandler, loc. cit., although she observes (p. 19) that 
the view from the tower at Varnava (Attica 4) is poor. 

14 For signal-towers in connection with fortresses, see Krischen, Die Befestigungen von Hera- 
kleia am Latmos (= Wiegand, Milet, Vol. III, Heft 2, 1922), pp. 41 ff. 
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from the fortress on the cape, and it is built in precisely the same style as are the 
earliest walls there.** The countryside at Sounion abounds in such excellent sites, but 
the towers we are considering here were not built upon them. In short, it is quite 
impossible to believe that they were ever planned as watchtowers. 


C. That they are lighthouses. 

Into the wall of a tower in Thasos (Thasos 13 in the list) are built some blocks 
(others lie about near by) which bear a three-line metrical inscription announcing 
that this tower, the memorial of Akeratos, stands here at “ the highest point of the 
harbor as a deliverance for ships and sailors.” The publishers of the inscription, 
followed by others, assumed that the tower was a lighthouse; yet the inscription seems 
to imply that it was a tomb as well. That our towers at Sounion are not lighthouses 
is evident, while the threshing-floors connected with Nos. 1 and 2, and the location of 
No. 5 in the center of an industrial region, rule out their identification as tombs. But 
it is note quite certain that the Thasos tower was either lighthouse or tomb. The verses 
of the inscription suggest that the body of Akeratos was lost at sea (perhaps off this 
very cape) and the tower constructed as a kind of memorial—perhaps a cenotaph; 
at the same time, by its position over the harbor (or roadstead) and its height, it 
served to warn approaching vessels away from the rocks.” We need not suppose that 
the tower was built as a lighthouse, equipped with fire or other warning devices. 


D. That they are beacon-towers. 

Some hold that all ancient Greek towers were points in a giant network of signal- 
towers, sending smoke signals by day and beacon flares by night. I have pointed out 
elsewhere ** that some of the towers on Siphnos are only three to five minutes walk 
apart; further refutation is hardly needed. 


E. That they served as refuges from pirates. 
This is the oldest of all explanations of these towers—and one which is still very 
popular.” The suggestion is both appealing and dramatic and, although lacking direct 


A us I have drawn and photographed this tower, and propose to publish it im my general study of 
ounion. 

6 7.G., XII, 8, add. 683; Baker-Penoyre and Tod, J.H.S., XXIX, 1909, pp. 95 ff., no. 9, and 
D. Zou, 

* This theme appealed to many later poets: Anth. Pal., VII, 269 ff. For a tower serving as 
a tomb upon its owner’s death, cf. tbid., VII, 402. On lighthouses, cf. R.E. s.v. Leuchtturm (Ebert). 

AP Sd cg Late, LOU, Ds DAs 

** An early proponent of this theory was Buondelmonti in his Descriptio Insularum Archipelagi 
(1420 a.p.), F° 40 (on Rheneia), quoted by Gallois, Exploration archéologique de Délos, III, p. 84. 
Some (among many) more recent adherents: Ross, Inselreisen, I, 1837, pp. 132 £.; Ormerod, 
Liverpool Annals, X1, 1924, pp. 31 ff.; Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic 
W orld, III, 1941, pp. 1459 f., note 9; Kent, Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 295 f., note 188. 
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proof, seems to fit very well the towers lining the coasts of the Cyclades, especially 
when we contemplate them on the map. At Sounion, we might believe that pirates 
could make their way inland from the coast to the Princess Tower, and it is perhaps 
conceivable that they might continue on up the cliffs to towers 2 and 3. But can we 
persuade ourselves that they extended their raids miles in from the sea, into the heart 
of a large industrial community? And, if they did, how many people could take refuge 
in towers 5 and 6? The pirate theory, then, although it might conceivably account 
for half our towers at Sounion, is clearly impossible for the other half; it will not do.”° 


We have now considered the theories so far advanced to explain towers similar 
to ours, and have found none satisfactory. Therefore what we clearly need is not 
modern speculation, but some indication from antiquity itself as to their purpose. Al- 
though such clues are rare and widely scattered, they are nevertheless vital. 


First, a fourth-century poletai list * reports the lease of a silver mine located in 
the deme of Besa directly northwest of Sounion and records one of the boundaries of 
the mine as wvpyos kat oikia, “a tower and a house.” Now when we recall the Cliff 
Tower at Sounion, with a house near by, we may suspect that the arrangement in 
Besa was similar. Second, papyri refer to pyrgoi in a way so clearly showing them to 
be connected with farming estates that papyrologists long ago concluded that aipyos 
in these contexts should not be translated “ tower ” at all, but simply “ farm-building ” 
(Wirtschaftsgebatide).** In addition, there is an ancient text which gives us the fullest 
account we have of a pyrgos (interpreted as this same kind of farm-building) together 
with its surroundings. Since the account concerns a property in Attica, and is proba- 
bly of fourth-century date, it is of primary importance for our towers. In the anony- 
mous oration against Euergos and Mnesiboulus * the plaintiff gives a lively descrip- 
tion of an assault upon his farm. One man seized his flock of fifty sheep and the 
shepherd as well, while the other two went on to his farm, where they broke open the 


20 Similar difficulties arise at other tower sites. As examples we may cite Siphnos 14 and 18, 
which are on high and abrupt cliffs far above the sea; Astypalaia 1 stands low on a spot north of 
the harbor, yet faces inward; Argolid 4 is well inland, and commands no view at all; Kythnos 1 is 
said to stand in an especially isolated spot. Baker-Penoyre was perplexed as to what could be 
guarded by Thasos 2, while Bon remarked how far from the sea Thasos 16 stood. The list could 
easily be lengthened. 

21 Crosby in Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 14 ff., no. 1, lines 71-76. 

22 The references are cited and discussed by Preisigke, “ Die Begriffe WyYPrO} und =TETH 
bei der Hausanlage,” Hermes, LIV, 1919, pp. 423-432. The principal references are these: P. Strass- 
burg 110.6; B.G.U. 1194.9; idem 650.8; P. Oxy. 243.15 P. Giss. 67.16; P. Lond. 2.37135 taem 
216.10. For similar references in Biblical texts, cf. Meyer, Hermes, LV, 1920, pp. 100 ff., and on 
this, Alt, Hermes, LV, 1920, pp. 334 ff. ; 

28 [Demosthenes], XLVII. In what follows I summarize paragraphs 53-57; on this passage 
see Hasebroek, Hermes, LVII, 1922, pp. 621-623. It is generally agreed that the attribution to 
Demosthenes is spurious: Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit’, III, pp. 543 ff.; Schaefer, Demosthenes 
und seine Zeit, III B, pp. 193 ff. 
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gate leading into the garden and carried off all the furniture and equipment that were 
in the house (oikia). The plaintiff’s wife and children happened to be lunching in the 
courtyard (aulé) with their aged nurse. ‘‘ The rest of the women-servants (for 
they were in the pyrgos where they live and work) when they heard the screaming 
closed up the pyrgos so that the men didn’t get in.” 

From this description we can reconstruct the property of the unnamed plaintiff: 
first, a tract of unfenced pasturage, in which was a large courtyard, with a doorway 
at one side leading into the kitchen-garden (képos), his house (oikia), and somewhere 
within the courtyard another free-standing building called pyrgos, in which the ser- 
vants worked. The pyrgos in this case is certainly a farm-building, but is there any 
reason why it cannot be an actual tower as well? The orator does, in fact, suggest 
that it was. Later on in the oration ** we are told that Euergos made another raid on 
the farm; meantime, the equipment which had before been safely stored in the pyrgos 
had been “ brought down ” (xarnvéxOn) to be used, and was this time carried off. If 
we think of the Princess Tower, standing within a large courtyard, with traces of 
other buildings both inside the court and out, we can see at once how well it corre- 
sponds to the sort of property described in this oration. And we must inevitably 
conclude that the term pyrgos, although it may be correctly translated as “ farm- 
building,” means a farm-building which was, in actual fact, a tower. If the Princess 
Tower can be explained as part of a country estate, then so can the Cliff Tower with 
its threshing-floor, and the Golden Pig Tower with courtyard and house. Yet before 
we can consider this explanation proved, we must test it by at least a sampling of the 
many other towers of this type known in the Greek world: (a) in order to find the best 
counterparts for restoring the Sounion towers, (b) by accumulating information from 
various sources, to reconstruct a composite image elucidating our Sounion complexes, 
and (c) to discover whether these other towers may also be explained as parts of 
country estates. 

I have compiled a list of towers of the same general kind from many parts of the 
Greek world,” arranged by diameter, when circular, or by mean average of length 
and width when rectangular.” From this list, it is at once apparent that the six towers 
at Sounion are among the smallest so far recorded. Indeed, I know of only two 
towers less than five meters in outer diameter: Thasos 12 (3.50 m.), which is so small 
that we can almost accept Bon’s theory “ that it was a ligthouse, and the Red Tower 
at Sounion (4.35 x 4.40 m.), which is in any case exceptional in that it stood in the 
midst of a busy industrial community. Of the others on my list of eighty, the large 


*4 Op. cit., paragraph 63. 

*° T have taken into account our six Sounion towers, 24 towers on Siphnos, and all other towers 
in the appended list (pp. 144 ff.) for which measurements (or plans) are available. 

*° The “ diameters ” here cited are always taken from the outer, not the inner, wall faces. 

DCH, Ld V,.1930, poel79 ft, 
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majority (59) measure somewhere between 5.15 and 9.20 m. across (almost every 
increase of 10 centimeters is represented by a tower ).** Among the smaller towers of 
this large group belong the five remaining Sounion towers. At the other end of the 
list are the really large towers, eleven with diameters between 10 and 11 meters,” 
seven very large towers close to 12 meters wide,” and finally Siphnos 34, the largest of 
all, with the impressive diameter of 14 meters. 

Of these eighty towers, only Megarid 1 and Keos 1 survived to modern times with 
their full height, and to these we may add three others preserved to somewhere near 
the top. Arranged in proportion of diameter to height, we find this series (all the 
measurements are in meters): 


diameter height 
Megarid 1 5.34 10.00 
Megarid 2 6.40 ca. 15.00 
Naxos 1 9.20 17.00 plus 
Andros 1 10.00 20.00. plus 
Keos 1 11.00 24.30 


Scanty as these data are, they nevertheless suggest that the original height of a tower 
was roughly 2 to 2% times its outer diameter ; whether the lower or the higher figure 
is to be chosen will be dictated in part by the thickness of the outer wall.** If we apply 
this proportion to the towers at Sounion, we can tentatively restore the Princess 
Tower, the Cliff Tower, and the Golden Pig Tower to a height of about 13 meters, the 
Yellow Tower to somewhere between 11 and 12 meters, the Red Tower to 9, or at 
most 10, meters, and the Hilltop Tower to 14 meters, or even more. We must also note 
in reconstructing the upper portion that the outer diameter will decrease somewhat 
toward the top, either by slightly narrowing the width of the blocks in successive 
courses, or by the use of two or three set-backs on the outer face. The inner dimension 
normally remains constant from basement to top story.” 

The doors of our towers at Sounion face roughly either to south or east (except 
for the Golden Pig Tower) ; although there are a fair number of exceptions among 


*® For example, here is the six to seven meter series: Siphnos 33 (6.00 m.); Siphnos 20 
(6.10); Tenos 1 (6.25); Siphnos 10 (6.40); Sounion 6 (6.48) ; Siphnos 38 (6.70); Attica 1 
(6.75) ; Siphnos 18 (6.80) ; Attica 5 (6.90) ; Siphnos 37 (6.90) ; Siphnos 24 (7.00). 

29 Andros 1, Mykonos 1, Tenos 2, Thasos 2, Siphnos 16, Seriphos 1, Thasos 14, Argolid 5, 
Argolid 1, Astypalaia 1, Keos 1. 

30 Thasos 16, Peparethos 3, Rheneia 1, Argolid 7 and 8, Siphnos 32, Keos 2. 

81 For towers up to nine meters in diameter, the thickness of the walls varies from 60 centimeters 
to about one meter ; this variation does not regularly correspond to increase or decrease of diameter. 
Towers ten or more meters in diameter have (with one exception) walls one meter or more thick. 

32 At Naxos 1, there are two exterior set-backs, and similar set-backs have been noted at other 
sites. Keos 1 has no set-backs, but not only is there diminution toward the top but Graindor observed 
true entasis, and the height of the courses decreases with the height of the tower. 
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towers elsewhere (to be explained by local contingencies), these are the directions in 
which ancient towers regularly face. The reason for this orientation is readily seen 
when we consider how dark the ground story of a tower would have been with a single 
doorway as its only source of light. The doorways at Sounion are simply but massively 
constructed, with heavy lintels, and either monolithic stone doorposts, or jambs dressed 
smooth to hold the wooden doorframes. The door-leaves themselves were probably 
always wooden, and we know that they were considered to be part of the furnishings 
of the tower rather than part of the actual building.” In towers larger than ours at 
Sounion, where the masonry was correspondingly heavier and the weight over the 
door opening greater, the lintel had to resist enormous pressure, and in such cases 
simple three-block arches were sometimes used.” 

Three of the better preserved towers have large openings at the second-floor level. 
At Naxos and Andros these are directly over the main door, while at Keos there is no 
opening at the ground-level.*® It seems likely that there were very often, perhaps even 
regularly, such openings at the second floor, reached by ladders from outside. We 
know that the ground floor was used for various kinds of work connected with the 
farm, and if (as I believe) the upper floors were used mainly for storage, it would 
be convenient to have direct access to them without having to disturb the work in 
progress below. Furthermore, at both Naxos and Keos there are projecting corbels 
farther up the tower on the side of the upper opening, and a rope slung over them 
could easily haul materials up and down; one is reminded of the haylofts of barns today. 

Sometimes there are also smaller openings—true windows—in the upper stories, 
although to the cold north they are never more than narrow slits. At Keos, there is a 
kind of observation balcony outside (or at least the corbels to hold it) on all four 
sides just below the level of the roof. 

All that is left within to indicate the upper floor-levels of the towers are the holes 
for wooden joists cut into the walls.** These are visible at both Megara towers for 
the second-floor joists, and at Keos for four stories above the basement, while at 


38 Cf. Kent, Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 293 f. See also Robinson and Graham, The Hellenic 
House (Olynthus, VIII), pp. 251 ff. 

*4 So, at least, in Siphnos towers 11, 16, and 26. No. 11, where one springer has fallen, shows 
that these springers were doweled in below to hold their position until the keystone was slipped 
into place. This device presumably was used to avoid costly wooden centering. Because of a mix-up 
in numbers, I wrongly included Siphnos 34 among towers with arched doorways (A.J.4., LX, 1956, 
pp. 52, 54). In point of fact, the builders of this enormous tower spanned the doorway with a very 
heavy marble lintel-block, which nevertheless cracked straight across the center, although only after 
the tower had been in use for some time. 

*° Naxos 1, Andros 1, Keos 1. The ground floor of the Andros tower is, in effect, a basement 
with partially vaulted ceiling and only a narrow shaft leading to the floor above, where the staircase 
begins. Attica 1 also lacks a door at ground-floor level. 

°° Exceptions are the second floor at Andros 1, composed of radiating corbel slabs, and a some- 
what similar arrangement at Siphnos 23. 
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Naxos they are preserved for five floors above the ground floor. Each of the upper 
stories was 2.75 m. high at Andros, higher at Keos. Normally, stairways run spirally 
in round towers, and around all four sides in rectangular towers, beginning either 
at the ground floor or the floor above it, and continuing up to the very top. In a few 
towers there apparently never was a stairway,” and we must assume that access to 
the upper floors was by ladder. 

The upper floors were of wood, which has long ago perished, and our literary 
and papyrological texts are silent about them, except for implying that they were 
mainly used for storage of farm equipment and produce. What information we have 
about them is therefore derived mainly from the well preserved tower of Aghia Marina 
in Keos. Here there are indications that the upper stories were divided into sections 
by cross-walls. 

That such was often the case at the ground-floor level is demonstrated by a good 
number of towers. On Siphnos, where the plan was consistently round, we find nor- 
mally, upon entering the door, a stairway beginning to one side of us, while to the 
other a cross-wall runs from the inner wall by the door across the tower, cutting off 
somewhat less than half the circumference to form a side-room entered by a central 
door. At the Laouteri Tower (Siphnos 14), excavation established that this room 
served as a storeroom in which some sort of produce was kept, in great storage-jars 
partly sunken in the earthen floor. With the aid of a Delian inscription, we can 
identify such a room as a mOév.* In the largest tower of all on Siphnos (the Aspros 
Pyrgos, Siphnos 34), there is a side-room to both left and right of the door, the wall 
to the left running beneath the corbeled stairway. In rectangular towers, the division- 
walls, when present, appear to cut the tower into equal halves, and sometimes further 
into quarters.” 

In three cases *° (excavation would probably reveal others), cisterns or wells were 
found within towers, but only the one in Siphnos 34 has been studied. It is hewn from 
the native rock and is of roughly rectangular shape (2.80 x 4.12 x 4.33 m.), divided 
into two sections with a passage between them.** Above one corner of the cistern was 
found a stone wellhead, square with round opening, and beside it a stone base with 
cuttings for two (wooden) uprights. These presumably held a simple winch for 
drawing up pails of water. It is almost certain that the excavators failed to observe 
some sort of passage leading out from this cistern to a shaft outside the tower wall. 
A similar cistern inside the Keos tower (Keos 1) is in fact connected to an outer shaft 
in this way; without such an arrangement it is difficult to understand how water 
could be introduced in to the cistern in the first place. 


87 Megara 2 is a certain example. 

88 7.G., XII, 5, 872, line 53: rot ripyou kai rob miBavos Tod ev TO nb [p|ye. 

89 Tn halves: Argolid 2, Thasos 14; in quarters: Argolid 1, 3, 5, and Thasos 4. 
40 Andros 1, Keos 1, Siphnos 34. eit, 

41 Dragatsis, Ipaxrixd, 1920, p. 151, gives the plan of this cistern. 
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Stone towers necessarily had heavy and well-built foundations and because of the 
massive construction their chances of survival * are far better than lighter and more 
careless work. Thus, while ruins of towers can be counted today in hundreds, remains 
of out-buildings are comparatively scarce. Of those that do survive, the courtyard is 
the commonest. We have observed that Towers 1 and 3 at Sounion have preserved 
such courts, which we can identify with the addy at the farm described in the Demos- 
thenic oration.*t Similar courtyards have been reported in connection with a number 
of other towers; they are more or less rectangular in shape, and either abut on the 
tower or completely enclose it. In Figure 7 some of the better preserved court-and- 
tower complexes have been reduced to a common scale. These courts, which enclosed 
not only the tower but presumably other farm-buildings as well, no doubt served a 
variety of purposes. One example (Siphnos 18), which abuts upon a tower, lies in an 
area so rocky as to preclude agriculture; here the only likely activity would be goat- 
herding, and the court may have served as a fold. In more fertile country, the en- 
closure was perhaps more to keep flocks of sheep and goats out, rather than in; we 
recall that within the aulé described in the oration there was apparently a garden, near 
which the owners enjoyed their meals al fresco in pleasant weather. In general, we may 
perhaps liken these ancient courtyards to modern barnyards, which may sometimes 
also include kitchen and flower gardens. 

Weare, I believe, safe in assuming that a Greek country estate comprised three 
basic structural elements: tower, court, and house (avpyos, avd, oikia). Of the first 
two we now have a fairly good idea, but for the house our information is woefully 
inadequate. At Sounion, we do, indeed, find the foundations of a house preserved 
near the Cliff Tower, with a terrace before it,** and what may have been a house in 
one corner of the courtyard of the Golden Pig Tower, but aside from dimensions they 


*° Survival, that is, at the hands of the elements; but where man is concerned, nothing is safe. 
In the Spring of 1940 the late Christos Tselonis of Laurion, a devoted amateur of antiquity, showed 
me the remains of a unique tower-complex in the region southwest of modern Laurion called Noria. 
There was the basis of a large round tower, about eight meters in diameter, and still nearly two 
meters high, with its door facing southeast. Close to it, to the southwest, was another round building, 
much smaller (ca. 3m. in diameter) but preserved to almost the height of the large structure. This 
small building, a kind of miniature tower, had no visible entrance. It was built of a single circle 
of large blocks, which, though forming a perfect circle on the outside, were cut so as to make a 
perfectly square interior (ca. 1.50m. to a side). Both buildings were of good local (Agrileza) 
marble. Unhappily, my camera was out of film and I had no measuring equipment along that day. 
The next autumn, when I returned fully equipped to draw and photograph the complex, much to 
my astonishment it had disappeared. Wagon-tracks leading to a newly built limekiln and from there 
to a new factory in the distance explained the tragedy. 

** Such aiAaé are also mentioned in papyri, e.g. P. Oxy. 243, lines 16 ff.: . . . rijs mpocovens TO 
mipyo ard Popa pépovs adds, év i) ppéap ... P. Lond. 216, lines 18 ff. (= Wilcken, Chrestom. 192) : 
.- + Onoavpov ... &y @ mbpyos Kal addy Kal Tapia (“ storerooms”’) wévre Kal vo’Baor (?) Kal o.pois (grain- 
pits) Kal rots Aourois ypnornpiors. 


#5 With this, cf. Thasos 2 and 17. 
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tell us nothing. Traces of smaller structures connected with towers have also been 
reported at Mykonos 1, Kalymna 1, and perhaps at Astypalaia 1, but other than 
confirming the fact that the house was comparatively small, simple, and probably of 
only one story, they show us nothing.** Only excavation can give us the information 
we should like about these country houses, yet it seems unlikely that they will differ 
very markedly from humbler city residences, such as those uncovered in the Athenian 
Agora and at Olynthos.” 

Remains of various objects in and around the towers suggest in some cases the 
principal occupation of the owners. We have already observed the ancient threshing- 
floors at Sounion near both the Princess and the Cliff Towers; a similar structure 
is found near a tower at the extreme south end of Siphnos (Siphnos 38), and I 
daresay many others exist elsewhere unrecognized. Fragments of trachyte hand- 
mills were also found near the Princess Tower, and similar fragments within the 
Aspros Pyrgos (Siphnos 34); in the excavated tower at Cape Zoster (Attica 5), 
a sickle was found. In the Argolid, millstones are especially common in conjunction 
with towered estates; directly within one tower stood a large circular mill of the 
revolving type; ** from all this we can properly conclude that the growing, threshing, 
and milling of grain was the principal occupation of many mainland estates. 


In the smaller islands, where there are few areas large and fertile enough to 
raise grain profitably, our evidence suggests that olives were the main crop. An olive 
press stands within the tower at Siphnos 34,*° and similar presses, or weightstones 
for presses, have been found near Kalymna 1, Amorgos 1, and Paros.” A press is 
also reported in a tower in Attica near Rhamnous (Attica 3), and another near a 
tower between Nauplia and Epidauros (Argolid 11).* 


Remains of much ancient terracing near some of the island towers, notably on 
Siphnos and Thasos, suggest cultivation of the grape; this is perhaps corroborated 
by what I believe to be a wine press near Siphnos 20. We have already suggested 
that on estates in rockier country, agriculture gave way to sheep and goat herding. 
It is likely that some livestock, especially sheep, was kept on many other farms. We 


*° The tower at Cape Zoster (Attica 5) has two out-rooms appended to the back of the tower- 
wall. 

*" The Agora: R. S. Young, Hesperia, XX, 1951, pp. 187 ff. Olynthos: D. M. Robinson and 
J. W. Graham, The Hellenic House (Olynthus, VIII) ; D. M. Robinson, Domestic and Public Archi- 
tecture (Olynthus, XII). 

*8 Argolid 2. Mills were also found at or near Argolid 1, 3, 6, 11. 

*° Until recently another one stood just outside the tower. 

°°T have not found published notice of the Paros tower, which is a short walk southeast of 
modern Naousa. It is indicated on Philippson’s map (Petermann’s Mitteilungen, Erganzungsheft 
134). I visited and photographed both tower and weightstone in 1938. 

* And cf. B.G.U. 650, lines 6 ff. (= Wilcken, Chrestom. 365): xAjpov xarouKod 


> id 
> ‘ \ 7 ee. 4 : : : oa ? 
éeXawy Kal TUpyoOs Kal €TEpa, 
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may remember that the servant-girls were working in the tower of the farm described 
in the oration against Euergos and Mnesiboulos; a clue to at least one of their 
occupations is offered by the discovery of loomweights in two of the excavated 
towers.” Finally, we must observe that a tower in Argolis contained a dyeing 
establishment.” 

It is now clear that wherever we have evidence it points to farming or other 
connected industries as the object of these towers’ existence; we may safely conclude 
that all were in fact parts of country estates. In this light, we must re-examine the 
six towers at Sounion, bearing in mind that Sounion was, in antiquity, a part of the 
Laurion mining region, and by no means a primarily agricultural deme. The extent 
of this mining region was determined not only by the geological limits of the lode, but 
also by the courses of the stream beds within these limits, since water was all- 
important in the process of washing the powdered ore. The only area in Sounion 
today extensively planted with grain is in the lower Agrileza Valley, which lies com- 
pletely outside the mining area; precisely here stands the Princess Tower, and there 
can be no doubt that the chief occupation of this estate was the farming and milling 
of grain. The grain threshed on the circular floor outside the enclosure wall may 
have been milled on the ground floor of the tower, the flour stored on the upper 
floors. Since the Cliff Tower also was furnished with a threshing-floor, we must 
suppose that the owner of this estate, too, raised grain, presumably along the foot- 
hills round about. The Golden Pig Tower and the Yellow Tower stand today in 
pine-covered highlands which skirt, but are not included in, the mining region. We 
can prove that these areas were deforested in antiquity by at least the third century 
B.c., and probably considerably earlier; they would then have offered fine cultivable 
land—whether sown to grain or to some other crop we cannot now demonstrate. 
Similarly, the Hilltop Tower stands on a pine-covered hill today; it was built directly 
over parts of a mining-works after the latter was abandoned, and by this time the 
trees on the surrounding slopes had almost certainly been devoured by the smelting- 
furnaces. All five of these towers, then, stood in good, if restricted, farming land. 
Furthermore, three closely adjoined an industrial center with a comparatively heavy 


®2 Attica 5, Siphnos 34. 

88 Argolid 3. Cf. P. Lond. 2, 371.3: . . . aipyov & 6 Badeiov kat érepa xpyornpia. Argolid 3 is 
the well known “ pyramid” of Ligourio. That I include both this and the “ pyramid” of Kephalaria 
(Argolid 2) in my list of towers perhaps calls for explanation. As Lord pointed out, these are not 
true pyramids, but rather correspond to geometric frustra, enclosing a ground floor not unlike that 
of our other towers; the indications are that the superstructures (perhaps of mud brick) continued 
up vertically, precisely as in our square towers. Why this singular form for the ground floor was 
adopted is not known, although we may compare the heavy vaulted ground floor of Andros Le: 
late (ca. A.D. 130) catalogue of farm properties (J.G., II’, 2776) which lists mépyou (lines 65, 115) 
and mvpyidia (lines 15, 24, 117-118) also includes a mupapis (line 16). On the inscription, see 
Mommsen, Hermes, V, 1871, pp. 129 ff. 
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population, with many mouths to feed. Since five of our towers stood on land that 
could be cultivated, and since there were urgent economic reasons why it should be 
cultivated, we may safely conclude that these towers do, indeed, mark the sites of 
flourishing agricultural estates. 

We are left with the Red Tower, which stood not on the borders of the mining 
region, but in its midst. We may recall that this tower is smaller than the others, and 
that it cannot have been as high. It could not, I think, ever have been part of a 
farming estate, yet its general similarity to the others is enough to suggest a similar 
function. Although I cannot establish with certainty what that function was, it seems 
plausible to suppose that it was somehow connected with mining operations. Its 
salient features are: (a) it stands in the very center of the Sounion mining region; 
(b) it is to be restored as considerably lower than the others, and thus with fewer 
stories; and (c) the door has an unusually elaborate system of bolts and bars. These 
facts all suggest that the Red Tower, although modeled more or less after its farming 
neighbors, was used not for storing bulky wheat or oil, wine or wool, but silver and 
lead, the latter as ingots, the former either as ingots or as comms. As in the farm- 
towers, the ground floor may well have been used as a workshop, and in this case the 
work would have been the weighing and stamping of bullion. 

Finally, we may close with some general observations on these towered country 
estates. I have attempted to deal with such examples as can be dated roughly within 
the Classical Period,” but the evidence for date is none too certain. Few towers have 
been excavated, and in those that have, significant evidence has either not been found 
at all, or has been overlooked.** But in most instances, the style of masonry suggests 
a range of dates for most of the towers mentioned above in the period between the 
late sixth and (earlier ?) third century B.c., and the little direct evidence we have 
confirms this.°° That similar farm-towers also existed in later Hellenistic times is 
demonstrated by Grimal, while the papyri show that (at least in Egypt) they were 
still in use in the Byzantine period. It may seem odd that Classical literature is so 
silent about what must have been a common feature of the countryside; but we must 
remember that before the discoveries at Olynthos we were almost equally at a loss 
as to even the most elementary conception of the disposition of a Classical house. 
Meanwhile, we have the vivid description in the Demosthenic oration; we may also 


*4For a brilliant treatment of later towered farms, especially as revealed in Hellenistic and 
Roman wall-painting, see Grimal, Mélange d’Archéologie et d’histoire, LVI, 1939, pp. 28 ff. 

°° An example of the first instance: the towers excavated by Lord in the Argolid; of the second, 
Dragatsis’ excavations on Siphnos (Siphnos 14 and 34). 

°° At Zoster (Attica 5) coins of the fourth and third centuries were found within the tower. 
Scranton, who excavated and studied the remains from Argolid 3, favors a fourth-century construc- 
tion-date ; some of the sherds from Siphnos 14 look like late sixth-century wares; Wrede’s analysis 
of Attic walls leads him to a fourth-century date for Attica 1 and 4; swallowtail clamps were used 
in Keos 1. 
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recall Hero in her tower at Sestus,” then the fine pyrgos Konon’s son Timotheos built 
for himself, and that of Timon the Misanthrope,” the towers of Aglomachos and 
Euphrantas at Cyrene,” and the pyrgoi of Teos which both Wilamowitz and Eduard 
Meyer long ago brilliantly conjectured to have been manorial estates.” 

We must also consider how it ever came about that a tower was the most promi- 
nent feature of an ancient estate. We know that the most conspicuous structure on a 
modern farm is not the farmhouse, but the barn, which dwarfs it. Similarly, in 
ancient Greece, a farm approaching the manorial estate in size must first of all be 
furnished with a place to store equipment and crops; and grain (always the principal 
crop) demanded a dry place. But where we build in wood, the Greek built in stone, 
and if his building spread out very far he would have trouble finding timbers long 
enough to roof it. The answer was obvious: to expand not out, but up. Thus he had 
a ground floor which could be used for storing oil in pithoi, wine in amphorae, and 
would also serve as a work-place for the women, while on the upper floors his grain 
could be high and dry. The top of the tower provided the owner an excellent command 
of his farm, where he might see his whole domain and make certain that his farm- 
hands and shepherds were on the job. At the same time, the tower and all it held 
could be securely locked; it was thus reasonably impregnable against the kind of 
mischief described in the Demosthenic oration, and stood a better chance to escape 
looting in time of war. 

Although we have deprived our towers of the romance connected with pirates 
and flashing fire-signals, we have established (as 1 hope the reader will agree) their 
real function, which is always an advance. Furthermore, the economic historian is 
given a new means of determining what areas were under ancient cultivation, and 
how they compare with the modern exploitation of Greek agricultural resources.” 


57 Musaeus, 187 f. Similarly, Achilles at Skyros was made to share the tower of the daughters of 
Lykomedes (Philostratus Minor, Jmagines, I, paras. 1 and 3). 

68 Aristophanes, Plutus, 180 and scholia. 

59 Pausanias I, 30, 4; Olympiodorus, Vita Platonis (Westermann), p. 4; cf. Judeich, Topo- 
graphie von Athen,? p. 414. 

60 Herodotos IV, 164; Strabo XVII, 836. Cf. F. Chamoux, Cyréne sous la Monarchie des 
Baittiades, Paris, 1952, pp. 149, 221. 

61 Sitzungsberichte Akadenue Berlin, 1906, p. 63, note 4; Meyer, G. d. A., II, paras. 201, 204. 
The evidence is found in C.I.G., 3064. See also Bequignon, Rev. Arch., ser. 5, vol. XXVIII, 1928, 
pp. 185 ff., and the refutation by Ruge, R.Z. (2nd ser., vol. 9), s.v. Teos, cols. 554-556. 

62 The fact that islands today deserted are reported to have ruins of such farm towers would 
seem to indicate that in ancient times they were made to produce considerable harvest of some sort. 
Cf. Ross, Inselreisen, I, p. 134 (on Seriphopoula, off Seriphos) ; Wace and Dawkins, BS eel, 
1906, p. 171, for Pergousa and Pachia, off Nisyros. I visited Herakleia, off Amorgos, in 1945; the 
tower there, reported by Ross (Jnselreisen, II, p. 34) has suffered much in recent times. 
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APPENDIX 


CATALOGUE OF PRINCIPAL TOWERS CITED WITH THE MORE 
IMPORTANT REFERENCES 


AMORGOS 


1. Aghia Triadha. Ross, Inselreisen, II, pp. 43 ff., and pl. 1; Scranton, Greek Walls, p. 167; 
Dawkins and Wace, B.S.A., XII, 1906, p. 157, figs. 4 f. 


ANDROS 


1. Aghios Petros. Ross, op. cit., I, p. 12; cf. Sauciuc, Andros (= Sonderschriften Oest. Arch. 
Inst. 8), pp. 29-34. For others, see Ross II, 15; Weil, Ath. Mitt., I, 1876, pp. 242 f.; 
Sauciuc, 36; Philippson, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der gr. Inselwelt (= Erganzungsheft 134, 
Petermann’s Mitteilungen), map. 


ARGOLID 


References are to Lord in Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 481 ff.; A.J.A., XLIII, 1939, pp. 78 ff.; 
Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 93 ff. Cf. also Scranton, Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 528 ff. 
1. Phychtia. Lord, 1938, pp. 481 ff.; Lord, 1939, p. 82. 
2. Kephalaria. Lord, 1938, pp. 496 ff.; Lord, 1939, p. 82; also Weigand, Ath. Mitt., XX VI, 1901, 
pp. 241 ff. 
Ligourio. Lord, 1938, pp. 511 ff.; Lord, 1939, pp. 82 f.; Scranton, 1938, pp. 528 ff. 
Lema. Lord, 1941, pp; 103, 4107 ff. 
Below Kephalaria. Lord, 1941, pp. 95 ff. 
Mycenae Station. Lord, 1941, pp. 93 ff. 
Nemea Station. Lord, 1939, pp. 80 f. 
West of Ligourio. Lord, 1939, pp. 80f. 
Argos-Tegea Road. Lord, 1941, pp. 109 f. 
West of 9. Lord, 1941, p. 109. 
Kasarma. B.C.H., LX XIX, 1955, pp. 244 f., figs. 31 £. 
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ASTYPALAIA 
1. Vathy. Dawkins and Wace, B.S.A., XII, 1906, pp. 155 f. 


ATTICA 


References are to Milchhoefer, Text to Curtius-Kaupert, Karten von Aittika, and Chandler, 
Wal 5 xy, ela Ly LOCO Pp kate 


1. Plakoto. Chandler, pp. 14 ff.; Milchhoefer, VII-VIII, p. 18; Wrede, Attische Mauern, p. 34, fig. 
SHY Aan 0) Ce 

Korydallos. Milchhoefer, II, pp. 12 f. 

Aghia Marina. Chandler, p. 19; Milchhoefer, IX, a 

Varnava. Chandler, pp. 18 f. Wrede, op. cit., pp. 32, 56 f., pls. 68, 82. 

Zoster. Stavropoullos, Ed. ’Apy., 1938, p. 6, note 1 and fig. 6. Another tower at Cape Zoster 
is mentioned here. 
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IKAROS 
Phanari. Ross, II, p. 158. 


KALYMNA 


. Paton, Class. Rev., VIII, 1894, p. 376; J.H.S., XVIII, 1898, poe 23h 


Keos 


. Aghia Marina. Of the many references to this well preserved tower, the following are the 


most useful: Graindor, Musée Belge, XXV, 1921, pp. 113 ff.; Welter, Arch. Anz. 1954, 
cols. 88-92, with reference to Schaubert’s unpublished drawing. 

Panachrantos Pyrgos. Welter, op. cit., col. 92, fig. 23. For a list of 25 other towers on Keos, 
cf. Welter, op. cit., cols. 87 £., fig. 24. 


KyTHNOS 


. Ross, Jnselreisen, I, p. 120. 


LEROS 


Partheni. Dawkins and Wace, B.S.A., XII, 1906, p. 172, fig. 16. 
Xerokambo. Dawkins and Wace, op. cit., pp. 173 f., figs. 17 f. 


MeEGARID 


Square Tower. Tillyard, B.S.A., XII, 1906, pp. 101 ff., figs. 1 f. 
Round Tower. Tillyard, of. cit., pp. 105 ff., figs. 3f. The measurement of the outer diameter 
used here is from fig. 4 rather than the text. 


Mykonos 


Aghia Marina. Mobius, Ath. Mitt., L, 1925, pp. 39 ff., pl. III, 2. 
Stis Portes. Mobius, op. cit., p. 42, pl. III, 1. 
Between 1 and 2. Mobius, op. cit., p. 43. 


Naxos 


Pyrgos tou Cheimarrou. Droop, Liverpool Annals, X, 1923, pp. 41 ff., pl. X, 2 (wrongly titled) ; 
Ross, Inselreisen, I, p. 43. 


PEPARETHOS 


Helleniko. Fredrich and Wace, Ath. Mitt., XX XI, 1906, pp. 126 ff. 
Prionnos. Wace, op. cit., p. 128, note 2. 

Sindouka. Wace, op. cit. 

Mavragani. Fredrich and Wace, of. cit., pp. 125 f. 


RHENEIA 


Palia Vardhia. Kent, Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 251 and fig. 4. 


SERIPHOS 


Aspropyrgos. Ross, Inselreisen, I, p. 136. 
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SIPHNOS 


For the many towers of this island, see 4.J.4., LX, 1956, pp. 51 ff. 


SKIATHOS 
Ag. Anastasios. Fredrich, Ath. Mitt., XX XI, 1906, pp. 104 f., figs. 1 f. 


SKYROS 
Ag. Phokas. Fredrich, Ath. Mitt., XX XI, 1906, p. 277. 


TENOS 
Avdho. Demoulin, B.C.H., XX VII, 1903, p. 258. 


2. Smovolon. Demoulin, op. cit., pp. 258 f. The so-called building-inscription (J.G., XII, 5, 955) 


is on a re-used block built into the mediaeval masonry of the rebuilt second floor; it thus 
has no sure connection with the tower. 


THASOS 
References are to Bon, B.C.H., LIV, 1930 and Baker-Penoyre, J.H.S., XXIX, 1909. I omit the 


buildings at Thymonia (Bon, p. 164; Baker-Penoyre, pl. XXI, e) and Elliniko of Potamia (Bon, p. 
LOSE), 
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Aghios Ioannis East. Baker-Penoyre, p. 235, fig. 20; Bon, p. 162. 
Aghios Ioannis West. Baker-Penoyre, p. 235, fig. 20; Bon, p. 163. 
Amygladhia. Bon, p. 165; Baker-Penoyre, p. 244, pl. XVII, 5. 
Astris. Bon, p. 164; Baker-Penoyre, p. 242, pl. XVII, 4. 
Avatsinia. Bon, p. 165; Baker-Penoyre, p. 242, pl. XVII, 3. 
Evraio. Bon, pp. 176f., figs. 16 f. 
Kalyvia Gravousa. Bon, p. 160f., figs. 8f. 
Kaminorokhaiko. Bon, p. 165; Baker-Penoyre, p. 243, pl. XVII, 1. 
Kephalos (== Phari). Bon, p. 169, fig. 12. 
Limenaria. Conze, Reisen auf den Inseln des thrakischen Meeres, p. 38; Fredrich, Ath. Mitt., 

XXXII, 1908, p. 240. 
Loutro. Bon, p. 162; Baker-Penoyre, pl. XV, 1. 
Phanari. Bon, p. 151; cf. Déonna, ’E¢. ’Apx., 1909, col. 12, fig. 5. 
Pyrgos. Bon, p. 154; Baker-Penoyre, p. 231, figs. 17 f. 
Saliari. Bon, p. 151 f., figs. 3 f., pl. VIII. 
Schidhia. Bon, p. 163; Baker-Penoyre, p. 240, pl. XVI, 3. 
Theologo. Bon, pp. 166f., figs. 10 f. 
Trypiti. Bon, p. 165; Baker-Penoyre, p. 242, pl. XVII, 2. 
Tsoukidhia. Bon, p. 174; Baker-Penoyre, p. 245. 
Vathia Potamia. Baker-Penoyre, p. 244, pl. XVII, 6. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT LERNA, 1955 
(PLATES 38-48) 


Fl Rize fourth campaign of excavation at Lerna was conducted by the American 
School of Classical Studies from June 1 to July 20, 1955.7 Progress was made 
in the investigation of the eastern and, especially, the southern parts of the site, where 
the various separate pits and trenches of preceding seasons were united into one 
continuous area 60m. long and 30m. wide. Further soundings were also made on 
the edges of the mound, and a cemetery of the Geometric period was investigated on 
the southeastern slopes of Mt. Pontinos. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to the Greek Archaeological Service for con- 
tinued interest and collaboration, to the American Philosophical Society for a sub- 
stantial grant toward the expense of the architectural studies, to the staff of the 
French School’s excavations at Argos for the loan of their tripod tower, ingeniously 
designed for the taking of photographs, and to colleagues of the Agora excavations 
in Athens for advice and many friendly services. 

During the autumn, winter, and spring preceding this campaign the material 
found in 1954 * was sorted and recorded at Corinth. Each excavator made detailed 
notes on the pottery from the sections where he had been in charge of the digging, and 
wrote a revised summary of his stratigraphical observations. By May of 1955 the 
inventory * numbered 549 items of pottery and 1384 miscellaneous objects, 34 mill- 


* The regular staff comprised Mrs. Caskey and S. Charitonides, members of the expedition 
since its inception in 1952; Miss Elizabeth L. Courtney, Fulbright Scholar for the years 1954-55 
and 1955-56; Mrs. C. W. J. Eliot; L. E. Cotsen, architect; and J. L. Caskey, field director. O. M. 
Unwin, F.R.I.C.S., joined the staff on June 21 as surveyor. C. W. J. Eliot conducted exploration 
of the Geometric cemetery as well as assisting in many ways on frequent brief visits from Athens. 
Mrs. Cotsen cleaned and registered the whole pots and miscellaneous objects as they were found 
throughout the season. Miss Helen Besi assisted in supervising field work from June 13 to June 19, 
Miss Daphne Phylactopoulou from June 30 to July 10. Evangelos Lekkas was foreman, directing 
a force of 30 workmen, four sherd washers, and a water carrier. The expedition was again lodged 
at Myloi, Andreas Totsikas serving as cook and superintending the household establishment. 

2“ Excavations at Lerna, 1954,” Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 25-49. References to earlier 
published reports are found there in note 2, p. 25. Further notices have since appeared in Arch- 
aeology, VIII, 1955, pp. 116-120; B.C.H., LX XTX, 1955, pp. 240-244; 4.J.A., LIX, Lobos paeco; 
Lies, Leask VALISS,. Suppl. pp, 9-10, 

8 Inventories and other records were maintained in 1954-55 by Miss Vasiliou and Miss Heath, 
the former also drawing up a catalogue of potters’ marks and the latter assuming special obligation 
for the collection of clay sealings which she is preparing to publish. Miss Courtney and Mrs. Eliot 
took over the general responsibility for the records from the beginning of the campaign of 1055. 
Mending and restoring was carried on throughout the year by George Kachros with the assistance 
of his apprentices, Nikos Didaskalou and Spyros Marinos. 
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stones, and five coins. Uninventoried fragments of pottery, Early Helladic roof tiles, 
bricks, and samples of various other substances filled many hundreds of containers, 
already threatening to overcrowd the spacious facilities of the Corinth museum, 
where they are temporarily stored. 

This continuing survey of the material, though preliminary in character, clarified 
many problems and helped us to define the further objectives of the excavation. For 
obvious reasons the House of the Tiles has come more and more to occupy our atten- 
tion, being not only the largest and most impressive building yet found at Lerna but 
also marking a most significant development and turning point in the history of the 
settlement. Intensive efforts were therefore directed to the clearing of its eastern 
end, which was exposed and surveyed at the end of the campaign. In the course of 
this work we were afforded another opportunity of testing all the remaining layers of 
later date; this led to the discovery of a second shaft grave and many buildings of 
more than minor interest. Meanwhile the remains of strata, representing stages of 
habitation earlier than the House of the Tiles, received equally careful attention, and 
the digging on the southern flank of the mound ultimately reached another of our 
principal objectives, revealing undisturbed habitation deposits of the Neolithic town. 

In the following account of the season’s work, which is based on the field reports 
of the excavators, the eastern area is treated first, then the various sections of the 
south-central area, and finally the Geometric cemetery. 


AREA D 


Investigations were continued on the eastern side of the mound under the super- 
vision of Miss Courtney. The deep shaft in Area D (Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 27) 
was excavated nearly two meters further, to water level, and a Classical well was 
cleared to the same depth; the scarp of the railway cutting was cleaned and examined 
north and south of the main area (Fig. 1, DB, DC); Trench DA was dug to test 
the strata further north in Square H 3, and Trench DD to show what remained at 
the extreme edge of the site, still barely discernible beyond the railway track in 
Squares I-J 4. 

The earliest stratum exposed in Area D in the preceding campaign was marked 
by a house with irregular curving walls, CE (Fig. 2), in which a pithos, partly 
imbedded below floor-level in a mass of yellow clay, occupied the northeast corner. 
This house appears in the lower right-hand corner of the photograph, Plate 38, a; 
the stratigraphical position of all the layers here mentioned is shown in a schematic 
section, Figure 2. This year it became clear that the “‘ House of the Pithos ” had under- 
gone repairs at various stages. The earliest of its floors was at 2.50 m. a.t. Outside 
to the south and east, were patches of road metal. Another house with a curving wall 
BI, lies south of the street in ground not yet excavated, and remains of a third, also 
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apparently apsidal, were noted on the eastern border of the area in 1952 (Fig. 2, Wall 
F’). Middle Helladic pottery of familiar types was present in the deposits of this Siee 
but sherds and some whole vessels of shapes and wares usually attributed to the Earl 
Helladic period were recovered in considerable numbers. : 


Fic. 1. Topographical Plan of the Site at Lerna (revised by C. W. J. Eliot, 1955, 
after a new survey by O. M. Unwin). 


Next earlier in sequence was a stratum marked by walls of a different sort, resting 
at levels between 2.20 m. and 2m. A.Tr. On the west side of the area lay a great accu- 
mulation of bones and broken pottery. The part of this deposit that was exposed 
within our trench was surrounded by a low stone barrier, CH, 0.30 m. to 0.50 m. 
thick and scarcely more than one course high, which described very roughly the arc 
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of a circle about 6 m. in diameter. Some 3 m. away toward the other side of the trench 
were foundations of a substantial straight wall, CL, running approximately north 
and south (Pl. 38, b). This was interrupted by a gateway, 0.70 m. wide, in which there 
was a large threshold slab and a paving of gravel and cobbles. The passage was 
flanked by short spurs projecting east and west from the main wall, not flush with the 
edges of the gateway but set back about 0.25 m. North of the gateway there was a 
narrow opening through the wall which may have been a drain. Throughout the whole 
area many small cavities were found, ca. 0.12 m. in diameter and 0.15 m. deep, filled 
with soft matter. Thirty-four of them were observed, the greater number north of 
the rubbish dump and behind the spur walls on the west side of the gate. They were 
presumably postholes. One may imagine a wooden construction of some sort around 
the gateway; the other holes do not form an intelligible pattern. 

The long wall with its entranceway or small propylon appears rather more 
elaborate than is to be found in ordinary houses of this period. It was certainly not 
strong enough to serve as a wall of defence, but may have been part of an unroofed 
enclosure of some other kind. In the limited area cleared at this depth no further 
architectural evidence could be obtained. The associated pottery, like that from the 
stratum above, includes a small quantity of gray Minyan ware, some Early Helladic 
fabrics of known types, and a large amount of plain and coarse wares. 

Another complex of walls, again quite different in orientation, was found at 
levels around 1.85 m. a.t. The most substantial of the walls, labelled CQ on our plans 
and section, ran roughly east and west along the northern side of the area. At its 
east end, which was demolished almost completely, it appeared to curve southward. 
Parts of other buildings were observable to the south and northeast, along with a 
bothros and several patches of pebble floors. A fairly continuous deposit of fine black 
carbonized matter, very thin in some places and reaching a maximum thickness of 
0.10 m. in others, could be observed throughout this stratum. 

A wall, CU, which came to light in the southwest corner of the area, was in use 
at the time of CQ but must have been built earlier. It forms a link with the next 
lower stratum, in which parts of two houses were recovered. One of these, CX, was 
represented by portions of its south and east walls, meeting at right angles, and 
vestiges of a floor at 1.62 m. a.t. The greater part of the building lies beyond the 
limits of the trench. The plan of House CV, however, lying largely within our area, 
was reasonably clear. It had a square end at the south, a straight side wall, CW, on 
the west, and a gently curving apsidal end at the north. There were gaps in the founda- 
tions on the south and west, one or both of which may mark the place of doorways. A 
floor of yellow clay with gray ash and carbonized matter lay at 1.55 m. a.t. In the 
photograph, Plate 38, c, a view from the north, House CV is at the upper left, Wall 
CU runs toward the upper right, and the southeast corner of House CX, with stones 
scattered, is at the lower right. Two bothroi, a few postholes, and two groups of egg- 
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shaped beach pebbles were found just outside these buildings. All the pottery recovered 
from the stratum appears, after preliminary inspection, to be of Early Helladic types. 

Below this level the ground was increasingly muddy and it was necessary to 
interrupt the digging at intervals to allow drying by evaporation. Remains of several 
buildings were found. A wall in the extreme southeast corner of the area rested at 
0.85 m. a.t. At the northwest was a curving wall, DG, perhaps part of an apsidal 
structure, bedded at ca. 0.95 m. a.t. A house called DA (PI. 38, d), lying inand beyond 
the northeast part of the area, was evidently a little later, having its floor around 
1.10m. a.t. The walls of this house (e. g. Fig. 2, DB) were thick and solid, being 
built, like some of the others at this level, in herringbone masonry with flat stones set 
aslant to right and left in alternate courses. A gap in the west wall was probably made 
by a later bothros, though there may have been a doorway at this place. The southwest 
corner of the house was found broken away, and in the outer face of the south wall 
there was a rectangular niche, the purpose of which was not apparent. 

Standing water was reached at 0.75 m. A.t. By probing below the surface it was 
discovered that a wall of a still earlier building ran east and west under House DA. 
The pottery at this depth was of Early Helladic types resembling those found in 
Square F 7 below the level of the House of the Tiles. Neolithic sherds were present 
in very small quantities. 

A view of the deep cutting in Area D is seen in Plate 38, e. The top of the bank, 
on which is our protective barrier of stones, stands just six meters above the pool of 
ground water, which appears in the lower left-hand corner of the photograph. In the 
course of four successive seasons of excavation this eastern part of the trench has 
yielded, in descending order, a Geometric pithos burial, a Mycenaean layer (principally 
Late Helladic III B), and thirteen habitation levels of the Middle and Early Helladic 
periods, each separately marked in unmistakable manner by the stone socles of house 
walls, as well as by floors and, in many instances, streets, bothroi, and other features. 
Plans of each have been drawn, and the pottery and miscellaneous objects collected in 
accordance with their contexts. 

No sharp break in continuity was observed in this long sequence of strata, and it 
would be a mistake at the present stage of the investigation to assign any one building 
to a specific chronological phase of the whole settlement. Area D is relatively small; 
only a few meters away another test would undoubtedly reveal certain houses that 
overlapped the span of two or three here noted and others that stood only briefly, being 
replaced several times during the life of one of ours. Fires and earthquakes seem not 
to have destroyed the entire community on any single occasion. Even the principal 
distinction between the Early and Middle Helladic layers is not obvious and must 
therefore be left undesignated until the pottery has been analysed in greater detail. 
We can say with confidence only that the Middle Helladic habitation was intensive 
here on the eastern side of the mound, accounting for fully three meters of the debris. 
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Well D.2 


The position of Well D.2 in the western extension of Area D (Square G 5) is 
shown by a double circle on the general plan, Figure 1, and appears in the diagram- 
matic section, Figure 2. This well, 0.90 m. to 1 m. in diameter, had been found in 1954 
and excavated from the top as then preserved, 6.40 m. a.t., down to 2.70 m. a.t. The 
upper part had a stone lining; below, there were footholes in the east and west sides. 
In 1955 the shaft was cleared to water level at 0.80 m. a.r. Among the contents were 
terracotta spools and loomweights of Classical types, part of a figurine, a fragment of 
a small limestone Doric capital, and a very great number of broken tiles. 

Far down in the shaft the sides were found to be soft, containing masses of fine 
burnt matter, sherds of Early Helladic pottery, and many flat Early Helladic tiles of 
a kind rather finer than those from the House of the Tiles. The face of a stone wall, 
apparently resting about 1.85 m. A.T., was visible in the bank. Quite evidently there 
are remains of an Early Helladic building, possibly of considerable size and impor- 
tance, in this region. The burnt stratum is some 3m. lower than the debris of the 
House of the Tiles and may represent one of the earlier phases, or the ancient contours 
may have been different enough to account for this discrepancy in levels. 


Scarps DB and DC 

The steep bank left by the railway cutting was cleaned and scraped this year 
some ten meters north and south of the east end of Area D. In Figure 1 the northern 
section (in Squares H 4-5) is labelled DB, the southern (Squares H 5-6) being 
labelled DC. Many strata could be distinguished in these banks by their color and 
texture, and here and there parts of stone walls and masses of fallen brick became 
visible. A quick test of the deposits was made by digging into the bank at different 
places. DC everywhere produced fragments of Middle Helladic wares. In DB, how- 
ever, some irregularities appeared ; the strata sloped downward fairly abruptly toward 
the north, and one of our samplings taken 5 to 6 m. from Area D and at a level around 
4.40 m. A.t., far below the present surface of the hill, yielded fragments of very fine 
vessels assignable to the later stages of Late Helladic I and probably to Late Helladic 
II. This is a period not well represented by material from other parts of the site, and 
its occurrence at so low a level calls for further investigation. 


Trench DA 

An exploratory trench 6 m. long and 1.50 m. wide was dug at the west edge of 
the railway cutting below the embankment in Square H 3 (Fig. 1), where the surface 
was about 3m. a.t. Mycenaean kylix stems and other sherds of Late Helladic III 
lay on the ground in this region, but the first undisturbed deposits encountered were 
Middle Helladic. A set of walls and remains of an oven represented an occupation 
level around 2.20 m. a.T., and another wall and two bothroi came to light some 0.30 m. 
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to 0.40 m. lower. Further floor levels, assignable to phases of the Early Helladic 
settlement, were noted around 1.70 m. and 1.40 m. a.T. 


Trench DD 

A second trial trench, 5 m. long by 1 m. wide, was excavated east of the railway 
track in Squares I-J 4, opposite Area D (Fig. 1). Here a low embankment of earth 
curves in an arc that appears to follow the original contours of the mound, indicating 
its size before the construction of the railway. Only a little is preserved, however. 
At the west end of Trench DD the surface is 2.70 m. A.T., at the east 2.20 m. A.T.; a 
short distance beyond lies the marshy ground that runs out to the narrow pebbly beach 
at the water’s edge. The trench was excavated to a depth of 1.20 m. at its west end, 
revealing a wall 0.60 m. thick that runs north and south. Its bottom course projects 
eastward another 0.25 m. in a low step. Cement was found adhering to both sides of 
the wall and the adjacent filling contained a Roman lamp.* The east end of the trench 
was dug to water level (here 0.61 m. A.T.). In the muddy earth only a few centimeters 
above the water was a ruined tile grave, the skeleton lying with its shoulders toward 
the east and the skull displaced. In the disturbed earth throughout this trench there 
were scattered fragments of Mycenaean and earlier pottery but it seems clear that 
the settlement of the Bronze Age had not extended this far eastward. 


SOUTH-CENTRAL AREA 
(Squares E-F-G 6-7-8) 


Excavation in the large area on the southern crest and flank of the hill (Fig. 1) 
was divided as follows: Area B, the part overlying the northeast corner of the House 
of the Tiles and extending eastward along the north side of the Middle Helladic 
apsidal house M, was under the supervision of Mr. Charitonides; the southeast corner 
of the House of the Tiles and the region stretching east and south through Square 
G 7 into G 8, Areas G and AA, were cleared by Mrs. Caskey with the assistance of 
Miss Phylactopoulou; the opening of the western part of Building G and the remain- 
ing ground south of the House of the Tiles, westward through most of Square E 7, 
Area J, was directed by Mrs. Eliot; and an extension of the space due west of the 
House of the Tiles, Area BC, was made by Miss Courtney at the end of the season 
after she had finished the investigations in Area D. Miss Besi supervised the digging 
of a well in Square E 6 and another in G 7. Parts of over a hundred buildings were 
found, in addition to streets, courtyards, rubbish pits, graves, and various minor 
structures of different sorts. Only a few of these can be mentioned in this report. 
Insofar as the general sequence allows, they will be treated in the order of excavation, 
beginning with the latest. 


“Inv. L.774; H. 0.03, D. 0.066. Broneer’s Type XXVIII. 
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Classical Wells 


Well BA.1 was discovered in 1954, its shaft passing just outside the northwest 
corner of the House of the Tiles. The ancient filling was first observed a little below 
the present surface of the ground, about 7.10 m. a.t., and was removed down to 3.85 
m. A.T. This year the shaft, slightly over 1 m. in diameter, was cleared to 0.55 m. ATs 
0.30 m. below ground water. It is unlined but the sides proved to be moderately firm. 
Debris of early habitations could be made out dimly in the banks all the way down. 
The filling contained Argive and a little Attic pottery of the fifth century B.c., frag- 
mentary roof tiles, and a number of broken saddle querns and miscellaneous stone 
objects. At the end of the campaign this well was refilled to the ground level of the 
House of the Tiles. 

Well A.1 cuts through the apse of House M (Area A, Square G7). It was first 
observed in 1953 around 6.20 m. a.T. and cleared at that time to a depth of 1.05 m.° In 
1955 it was dug to ground water level at 0.85 m. a.t. The shaft is relatively narrow, 
measuring 0.85 m. to 0.90 m. in diameter, and has ancient footholes cut alternately on 
the east and west sides. The contents comprised saddle querns, fragments of tiles, 
terracotta loomweights and spools, a moderate amount of pottery including part of 
an Attic red-figured bell krater, and fragments of terracotta figurines of archaic and 
later types. The shaft was refilled at the end of the season to the level of the floor 
of House M and part of the wall was restored above it. 


Graves 


Cist and pit graves were found around and under the houses of the topmost Middle 
Helladic strata, as in previous campaigns. They were clustered particularly in the 
southwest corner of Square G 6 but were distributed in general all along the northern 
side of the area, which falls on the crest of the mound. Most of the skeletons lay on 
their sides with the legs drawn up and, as usual in graves of this period, there were 
few offerings. An unusual double interment was found in Grave J.2 (Pl. 40, e) near 
the southern border of Square E 7.° Upon a neatly laid floor of pebbles at 4.20 m. a.T. 
lay a large skeleton fully extended on its back, head to the southeast. A skeleton of 
smaller size, though probably also of an adult, lay in a contracted position immediately 
above the first, giving a startling impression of one person nestling in the arms of 
another. A cup and a small jug, three carnelian beads, and one of white glass were 
found in the grave. 

Two larger and more pretentious tombs also came to light this year. One is a 
shaft grave of royal type, very similar to that discovered in 1954‘ and situated only 


° Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 13, fig. 2. 

6 Cf. the graves in Squares D 7, Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 20-21, and C6, Hesperia, XXIV, 
1955, p. 48. Clearly the M. H. burials were not all concentrated in the central parts of the site. 

7 Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 32-34. 
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5 m. to the east of it (Figs. 1 and 5, Square F 6). We shall henceforth designate these 
shaft graves by the numbers 1 and 2. The outlines of the second, some 4.15 m. long 
from north to south by 3.25 m. wide, was first noticed only a few centimeters below 
the surface of the ground, about 7.20 m. a.t. In plan the pit was roughly rectangular 
but rounded at the corners, and the sides were undercut toward the bottom, especially 
at the south end. More than 3m. deep, it had obliterated almost all the northeast 
corner of the House of the Tiles. The southern rim was broken at the top by what 
looked like a small niche, 0.60 m. by 0.75 m., the lower limit of which was marked by 
a slab of stone at 6.10 m. a.t. In the niche were fragments of at least three plain 
undecorated kylixes with angular rims, a type assignable to Late Helladic III.* Near 
by in the filling were a few other sherds of later Mycenaean wares, but the great mass 
of pottery was like that of Shaft Grave 1, including a little gray and much yellow 
Minyan, red slipped ware, plain buff and gray-brown coarse fabrics, Matt-painted 
wares with patterns in one or two colors, and a liberal sprinkling of the earliest types 
of Mycenaean wares (L. H. 1). At least a dozen bases bear incised marks of the kind 
noted in 1954 (Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pl. 15, c-f). An engaging little calf’s head, 
decorated with white lines on a black glazed surface, may have belonged to a figurine 
or may have projected from the side of a pot * (Pl. 39, c). A small cup in plain ware, 
hastily turned and cut from the wheel *° (Pl. 39, b), is reminiscent of a type of vessel 
extremely common in Crete at the end of the Middle Minoan period and in Late 
Minoan I.” A total of 30 large basketfuls of potsherds was recovered from the filling 
of Shaft Grave 2, whereas Grave 1 had yielded only 13 basketfuls. 

The grave itself (Pl. 39, a), in plan a long rectangle measuring 2.95 m. by 1.30 m. 
on the interior, is enclosed by remains of stone walls and floored with small pebbles. 
Much of the masonry was removed in antiquity; the surviving parts show good work- 
manship. The interstices between the wall blocks were filled with yellow clay, and a 
low heap of the same substance, mixed with layers of small stone and some brown 
clay, stood in the middle of the grave. The pebble flooring, slightly irregular, lay at an 
average of 4m. a.T. On it were found a few small bones of an adult, chiefly tarsals 
and metatarsals, and near the southwest corner two fine cups: one of the Vaphio 
shape with a simple rock pattern and a horizontal band in dull red and black * (PI. 
39,d), the other a very delicate thin-walled teacup with a band of cross-hatched 
diamonds in dull black ** (Pl. 39, e). Just above the floor also were a few small bits 


°Cf. C. W. Blegen, “ Excavations at Pylos, 1953,” A.J.A., LVIII, 1954, p. 30, pl. 6Gahe,”5, 
A. Furumark finds little significance in the variations of this shape in Myc. III (The Mycenaean 
Pottery, p. 63). 

® Inv. L5.167; L. pres. 0.046. 

MOVING. dod Ost eed OOF Lael) 0,099: 

1 Evans, Palace of Minos, I, pp. 589-590, fig. 434; II, p. 308, n. 1. 

Inv. L907 rH. U.UoG, D, O11 

2 Iny, L.59/ 5 HH, 0.0520). 0,096, 
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of bronze. All the rest of what one may presume to have been rich and plentiful 
furnishings had been taken out when the grave was opened in ancient times. 

The great quantity of pottery from the filling of the shaft has not yet been studied 
but the vessels appear to be of the same sort as those represented in the corresponding 
lot from Grave 1, datable stylistically to the end of the Middle Helladic period and the 
very beginning of Late Helladic I. The two cups found in situ represent the final stage 
of development of the Matt-painted class. The presence of a few L. H. III sherds in 
the filling may be an indication of the time when the grave was opened. The niche in 
the upper part of the south rim was perhaps only a bothros of some sort, but it may 
have revealed the presence of the royal tomb; just possibly, it may mark the end of an 
exploratory trench, dug deliberately in search of this grave. 

Excavation in the western part of Square E 6 yielded several small cist graves 
of the Middle Helladic type and one of unusual size. The position of the latter, which 
we call Grave BC.3, is shown on the general plan (Fig. 1). It too is a cist grave, but 
with massive walls carefully built of large stones, conglomerate boulders as founda- 
tions and flat slabs of limestone above. The chamber, its axis running east and west, 
is 0.98 m. wide and 1.83 m. long. It was found covered by two huge slabs of lime- 
stone “ with smaller flat stones masking the joint and surrounding the edges (PI. 40,a). 
A layer of clay coated the whole surface of the eastern slab, which was intact, and 
lay in place over parts of the western, which was cracked. On the southeast edge of 
the cover stood an elegant Matt-painted cup * (PI. 40, c) and a small plain greenish- 
buff jug with a long beak. 

When the western slab was removed (PI. 40, b) the chamber was found partly 
empty, only the lower part being filled and coated with a covering of fine earth that had 
sifted in through the cracks. The base of a pot was visible next to the north wall, and 
the grave had an appearance of being quite intact. Yet we soon discovered that the 
floor had been disturbed, many white pebbles of which it had been composed being 
mixed with the soft earth filling. The whole central part of the grave had evidently 
been scraped out and only a few small bones and fragments were left; enough, how- 
ever, to show that the occupant was an adult and had been laid with his head to the 
east. In the earth also were found a fragmentary bronze pin and two lead clamps for 
mending cracked pottery. Beside the north wall on a patch of undisturbed floor (5.48 
m. A.T., 0.75 m. below the cover slab) rested two jugs, one a small undistinguished 
gray vessel with a horizontal rim, the other a quite fine beak-spouted pitcher in reddish- 
buff ware, mottled in the firing, with a twisted strip of clay applied along the outer 
surface of the handle * (Pl. 40, d). 


14 Fastern slab ca. 1.15m. by 1.50m.; western slab ca. 0.80m. by 1.25 m.; thickness of each 
0.16 m. to 0.20 m. 

15 Inv. L. 600; H. 0.105, D. 0.132. 

beta bos das 0.2974. 0.471; 
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The state of Grave BC.3 is puzzling in several ways. It undoubtedly contained 
offerings that would have attracted robbers, and the remains as found indicate quite 
clearly that it was indeed opened and emptied, almost certainly from the top at the 
west end, on some occasion. Why, however, should tomb robbers trouble themselves 
to replace the great cover slab and the flat stones over the joint and even to wedge 
smaller stones around the rim of the cover? Why, furthermore, in this tomb as in 
the two shaft graves, should they remove the bones of the dead? This second question 
suggests a third: were the openers of the tombs in fact robbers in search of plunder, 
or were they possibly the descendants of the persons buried, seeking not treasure but 
whatever magical power was thought still to reside in the bones themselves? Classic 
parallels suggest themselves in great numbers, and certain of the instances reported, 
as for example the recovery by Kimon of bones believed to be those of Theseus, are 
undoubted historical events. *’ If at some time in the Mycenaean age or later still the 
people of Lerna moved away from the site, it is at least plausible that they may rever- 
ently have carried with them the bones of their heroic ancestors. This is of course only 
an hypothesis, not subject to proof, and therefore not to be advanced or accepted with- 
out reserve. Some explanation of this sort appears, however, to be required. 


Middle Helladic Strata 


Excavation in the eastern part of the main area this year disclosed remains of 
eight to ten strata or habitation levels above the debris of the House of the Tiles, some 
more significant than others. Several of the topmost, containing large quantities of 
Minyan and Matt-painted wares, can be assigned without question to the Middle 
Helladic period, and at least two or three, at the bottom of the series, are identifiable 
by their pottery as Early Helladic. The intervening strata cannot be assigned until 
the material recovered has been more thoroughly studied. 

The highest and presumably the latest floor level preserved in this region lay at 
7.40 m. A.T. in Square F 6. One of the cist graves, B.16, is assignable to the same 
phase. Remains of house walls began to appear a little lower. Along the north edge of 
the excavated area a well built stone socle was revealed. It stands 0.60 m. high and 
belongs evidently to a house lying farther north. Next to it ran a street, on the other 
side of which there were traces of further buildings with floors around 6.90 m. a.7. 
Among them were remains of an oval structure about 1.60 m. wide by 2.50 m. long, 
consisting of a thin surrounding wall of bricks and a central oblong pillar of clay which 
may have supported an upper flooring or a domed roof (Pl. 41, a). At the east end 
there was an opening about 1 m. wide, partly blocked by a stone barrier, and beyond 
this remains of another similar complex. Some signs of burning were observable, 
suggesting that these may have been large ovens of some sort, possibly kilns. 


7 Plutarch, Theseus, 36, 1-3; Kimon, 8, 5-7; the bones of Orestes, Herodotos, I, 67-68; more 
than a dozen other cases are recounted by Pausanias (see index to Frazer’s commentary under 
the word “ bones ”’). 
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In the same district, among remains of houses one or two phases earlier in the 
Middle Helladic series, we came upon another structure of comparable form. Its walls 
were much more substantial, being built of stone. Horseshoe-shaped, with the opening 
toward the east, the chamber measured about 2.70 m. in length by 1.80 m. in width, 
and in the interior had a large rectangular pier which divided the space into a northern 
and a southern compartment. The walls were coated on the inside with clay in which 
grooves were left by the fingertips of the mason. Walls and clay floor showed signs 
of intense continued burning; the floor was blackened and the chambers were full 
of gray and white powdery ash, partly solidified, in which there were also pieces of a 
vitrified substance and some green matter, perhaps the residue from molten copper. 
Just outside the open end of the horseshoe was a fan-shaped apron of burnt matter, 
made up in layers of brown and black ash with hard white crusts. Evidently this was 
a furnace of some kind, raked out and refired successively. Tentatively we have called 
it a foundry.” 


From an associated stratum, not earlier than these remains, came fragments of 
an asymmetrical jug coated with very shiny black glaze and decorated with patterns 
in dull white and orange-red paint (Pl. 43, a).** Like numerous other pieces found 
at corresponding levels, this is strongly reminiscent of the Middle Minoan Kamares 
style, if not actually an importation from Crete. 


The foundry appears to have been contemporary with the latest occupations of 
House M (Area A).* Another series of buildings has now been recognized as be- 
longing with the first phase of House M, and an extensive group can be assigned to 
the next earlier stage, that of Houses Q and D.* These lie around the juncture of 
Squares F-G 6-7. Most of them were apsidal. They were aligned north and south 
or east and west and were set close together, separated by narrow lanes. Considerable 
remains of one, called 98 A, were uncovered this year. It had been reconstructed or 
remodelled at least once and had been destroyed finally in a severe fire, the brick walls 
falling in and covering the floor and the household furniture (Pl. 41, b). This house 
was 4.50 m. wide and had an apsidal room at the west end, most of which was destroyed 
by Shaft Grave 2 (Pl. 41, c). Thin brick partitions divided the interior. In one of the 
rooms there was a square corner bench of clay, overlying an earlier hearth, and a series 
of permanent bins, also fashioned of clay. The broken pottery recovered from House 
98 A filled 25 five-gallon tins, and the mending of it has already yielded an array of 
large storage jars in Matt-painted, plain, and coarse wares as well as a few smaller 


18 A crucible probably used in metallurgy was found near here in 1953 (Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, 
p. 42, pl. 14, f). 

19 Tny, L. 765; L. of fragment illustrated 0.084. 

20 Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 14-16. 

21 Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 16-17; XXIV, 1955, pp. 30-32. 
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vessels. Among the latter is a squat flask in black burnished ware with suspension 
holes at the rim and a pattern of fine incisions on the shoulder” (PI. 43, b). 

Bone pins of fine quality have been recovered from Middle Helladic strata in all 
parts of the site. Four examples of these are illustrated on Plate 47, a-d.** The 
“ hammer-headed ” pin, b), is of special interest for comparative study since parallels 
may be adduced from Anatolia, south Russia, Italy, and various distant parts of 
Europe.” 

Below the stratum of House 98 A and above the debris of the House of the Tiles 
remains representing at least four other significant habitation levels were distinguished 
in the course of excavation this year. In three of these there were very large apsidal 
houses, some having clear traces of central hearths (e.g. Pl. 41, d), of a type most 
frequently found in Middle Helladic settlements. The pottery associated with the 
earlier buildings of this series, however, is not of characteristic Middle Helladic 
fabrics, and it seems best to postpone discussion of the stratigraphical and chronological 
problems for the time being. Pieces of special interest from this context include a 
small conical cup, coated on the exterior with dark glaze over which was a broad band 
in dull white * (Pl. 43, c), almost certainly imported from Crete, and a bead and pen- 
dant of dark gray steatite, evidently parts of a necklace * (Pl. 47, g, h). 

To this stage belong also some of the architectural remains cleared in Squares 
G 7-8, south of House M (Fig. 1) : one or two houses; another workshop, from which 
we recovered a duck-like askoid vessel in dark gray ware with incised and punctuated 
decoration, related to the Early Cycladic type; and a series of retaining walls running 
roughly northeast and southwest along the contours of the mound. The outermost 
and most substantial of these is AW, which appears on the plan. It was traced over 
a length of some 23.50 m. The face toward the southeast, fairly well made and stand- 
ing to a height of six or seven courses, was supported by four projecting spurs or 
buttresses. The northwest face was irregular and evidently not designed to be exposed. 
Fragments of developed Middle Helladic pottery were found in the ground outside 
the wall, whereas tests on the inner side yielded only Early Helladic wares. The other 
walls, little more than rows of stones irregularly set, lay higher on the slope behind 


uny, Lidou trie W.079.-L). O07, 

*a). Inv. 14.611; L. 0.115; from Area D, House BJ (Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 28). b). 
Inv. L4.609; L. 0.067; from Area D, stratum at 2.85 m. a.7. (Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 29). 
at, L5.107; L. 0.047 ; from Area B, 6.40 m. a.t. d). Inv. L5.67; L. pres. 0.05; from Area G, 

85 m. A.T. 

% V. G. Childe, The Dawn of European Civilization, 4th ed., pp. 153, 154, 158, 173, 184, 240. 

ee Inv. L. 768; 0.075, D. of rim estimated 0.09. Mr. Sinclair Hood, who was good enough to 
Cire a large selection of the material from Lerna with us recently, observed that this cup finds 
close parallels in deposits of Middle Minoan Ia at Knossos. Cf. Ev Pal Mi 
Se oN vans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 173, 

*° Bead: Inv. L5.300; L. 0.025. Pendant: Inv. L5.301; H. 0.034. 
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AW. We concluded that the whole series was probably built to raise the ground level 


in this sector at a time when the site was becoming crowded and more space was 
wanted. 


Early Helladic Period, Late Phases 


Two to four successive building levels, later than the easily recognizable debris of 
the House of the Tiles but certainly assignable to the Early Helladic period, were 
recorded at various places east and south of the great edifice in the areas which we 
called B, G, and J. These strata belong without doubt to a single cultural phase, being 
distinguished by the presence of ceramic fabrics bearing rectilinear patterns in dark 
paint on a light ground * (Pl. 45, a-e), fine slipped and burnished ware which is fired 
black, gray, or reddish-brown,” coarser ware with a careless smearing of black or 
brown glaze, vessels with multiple ridges obliquely slashed in imitation of twisted cords 
(e.g. Pl. 44, c**), and heavy brown cooking pots, often roughly burnished, with 
rudely fashioned knobs and lugs. Small stemmed cups, sometimes pierced to serve 
as Strainers or braziers like the one illustrated on Plate 43, d,*° also occur in burnished 
coarse ware. 

As an example of the buildings of this stage we may take House CU, which stood 
in the northeastern part of Square F 7, partly overlying the ruined southeast corner 
of the House of the Tiles. It comprised two rooms, separated by a partition wall; the 
eastern 4.55 m. wide by 4.75 m. long, the western having the same width but being 
wholly demolished at the end. The stone socles of the walls, irregularly constructed, 
had an average thickness of 0.40 m. The original floor level, very uneven, was around 
5.10 m. A.T.; later another was installed a few centimeters higher. Beside the north 
wall of the east room were remains of a hearth or domed oven with a floor made of 
potsherds. On the opposite side of the room was a rectangular platform, 2 m. long by 
1.50 m. wide, made of a single layer of large bricks. Three bothroi were found within 
the limits of this room, the largest being conical in shape and descending to the unusual 
depth of 1.35 m. below the floor. All the debris showed signs of burning. Household 
implements and much broken pottery were recovered from the floors and bothroi; 
many sherds from the conical bothros joined others from the floor deposit. 

Objects collected from House CU include a nail and pin of bronze or copper; 
a stone pounder, a slate disk, and two obsidian blades; three awls, a tube, a polishing 
tool, and a spatula of bone; a bead made from a fish vertebra; a terracotta whorl of 


27 Blegen’s class C I, Korakou, pp. 8-10; Zygouries, pp. 103-106. 

28 E. g. Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pl. 9, a. A bowl of related shape, coated brown on the exterior 
and decorated with a painted linear pattern on the inner side of the rim, is illustrated on Plate 43,e 
(inv, 1770; He 0.173, B..0.271). 

2° Iny. L. 579; L. of fragment 0.166. This unusually elegant piece was found in Area D in a 
late stratum of the Early Helladic layer. 

80 Iny. L.782; H. 0.125, D. 0.127. 
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conical form; and a quantity of charred grain. Among the whole or restorable vessels 
are the following: in patterned ware, a small tankard and a miniature cup, two small 
and two large jars (Pl. 45, b, c), and a two-handled bowl on a tall pedestal-base 
(Pl. 45, a);® a two-handled bowl in slipped and polished ware, mottled black and 
brown; a brown slipped askoid jug; a miniature tankard in plain ware and a tan jar 
with globular body; a jar smeared with black paint; two two-handled bowls and a 
large one-handled jar or tankard in coarse brown burnished ware. By far the most 
remarkable vessel in the whole group is a very large jar in thinly glazed ware with 
three flaring trumpet-shaped mouths, the rims of which are joined together by a disk 
over the center of the body.** The shoulder bears an intricate pattern of ridges with 
oblique slashings. Most of the bottom of this vessel is missing and the exact shape 
of the base is not certain, but a fragment indicates that it was a moderately high 
pedestal spreading at the lower edge. Plate 43, f, shows the pot in the course of 
restoration. 

One other building that deserves notice here is an apsidal structure, slightly earlier 
than House CU and assignable to the time just after the destruction of the House of 
the Tiles. It was about 11.50m. long and probably 5 m. wide, with its apse to the 
west over the remains of Room XIII (see Fig. 5). The outline of the building, where 
visible at all, was marked not by the usual stone socles but by a narrow channel about 
0.25 m. deep, at the bottom of which small stones were set at intervals. Near the east 
end, which was apparently square, there were several post holes aligned with the 
channel. Evidently the walls of this house were made of perishable material, perhaps 
reeds and clay, supported on a wooden framework that was firmly implanted in the 
ground. Evidence of comparable construction has been noted in contemporary and 
slightly later strata in Area D. 

A few miscellaneous objects of characteristic types, found in the Early Helladic 
strata succeeding the debris of the House of the Tiles are illustrated on Plate 47: a 
pair of bone toggles * (e, £) ; two conical terracotta objects with flanges at the sides, 
probably stylized figurines * (j, k); and five fragments of anchor-shaped terracotta 
objects.** (1-p). 


The House of the Tiles 


The east end of the House of the Tiles, including most of the north corridor, IV, 


™b). Inv. L.628; H. 0.32, D. 0.30. c). Inv. L.641; H. 0.31, D. 0.30. 
* Inv. L.629; H. 0.20, D. 0.20. 
88 Inv. L. 771; H. restored 0.63; D. 0.532. 
4) Toy ileb.2263 LaQO63 01) i inviulo2o7 314..0,060, 
ic nve Lowes ELeores.. 00525 kis Invedsncoe: S 
Resilient se I ) L5.392; H. pres. 0.07. Cf. C. W. Blegen, 
eT). Inv. L5.132; H. 0.051. m). Inv. L5.143; H. pres. 0.049. n). Inv. L5.126: H. pres. 


0.045. 0). Inv. L5.138; L. pres. 0.03. p). Inv. L5.319: H. pres. 0.048. Cf. Frédi 
Asiné, pp. 250-251, fig. 177, no, 1. ; pres. 0.048. . Frodin and Persson, 
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a large part of Room XII, and most of the east corridor or vestibule, XIII, was cleared 
in 1955 (Fig. 5). Debris from the burning of the building was not quite so deep here 
as at the west end, and not comparable at all to the great heap over the central rooms. 
The contour of the mass of ruins coincides with and in part determines the state of 
preservation. Out at the edges, whatever remained of the walls was razed soon after 
the fire, as will be described below. Further damage was caused by the digging of 
bothroi and, later, of Shaft Grave 2, with the result that the plan of the east front of 
the building is much less certain than the rest. 


In this year’s digging Corridor IV was followed eastward from Shaft Grave 1 
(Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 38) to the place where it had been destroyed again by 
Shaft Grave 2. Beyond the latter, only a pair of stones was found in situ, marking 
the northeast corner of the building. The narrow space labelled XIII, only 1.15 m. 
wide, may have run the full breadth of the building from north to south or, more 
probably, was closed at the north by an extension of the north wall of Room XII. 
The southeast corner of the building, though dilapidated, could be securely fixed; 
it lay only a few centimeters beyond the line where we stopped digging in 1954. 

Thus the external dimensions of the House of the Tiles at ground level can now 
be given with a fair degree of accuracy. From corner to corner, allowance being made 
for damage to the walls and the roughness of the masonry, the north side measures 
25 m., the east end 12.13 m., the south side 25.10 m., and the west end 11.78 m. The 
diagonal from northwest to southeast is 27.67 m., that from northeast to southwest 
27.84 m. 

The outline of Room XII was established this year. This is the largest room of 
the ground floor, measuring 6.43 m. from east to west by 8.05 m. from north to south, 
and with its fine stuccoed walls was undoubtedly the most impressive of the lower 
apartments; the arrangement of the rooms upstairs has not been determined. At the 
northeast corner of Room XII, near Shaft Grave 2, the north wall was destroyed by 
one of the later bothroi, which left a gap where there may possibly have been a door- 
way. The principal entrance, however, was unquestionably on the east, in the place 
marked P on the plan, where the wall running southward had a finished end and a 
deep slot in the ground marked the position of the wooden sheathing that had covered 
the jamb (cf. Door H). The wall to the south of P was badly damaged by later 
intrusions. If it was originally equal in length to the northern part, the doorway was 
very large indeed, measuring some 2.45 m. or about eight feet *’ in breadth. No evi- 
dence of inner supports has yet been discovered in Room XII. If any existed (as might 
be expected in so large a space) traces may still be found when a heap of debris which 
we left on the floor as a temporary martyra is cleared away. 

The east facade of the building and the arrangement of the main entranceway 


87 Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 40, note 29. 
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that gave upon the shallow area XIII are difficult to reconstruct, since a large section 
of the east wall is missing. In imagination one might here restore a sort of portico 
with columns standing in the line of the east wall, opposite the jambs of Door P, and 
alcoves at either end of XIII; an arrangement of that kind seems to be called for, but 
no column bases have been found. A very large irregular slab of stone, probably 
related to the house, was noted 1.20 m. east of the fagade at a level corresponding with 
the floor. Investigation will be pursued further in this area. 

The small amount of pottery recovered from the building in 1955 is not of dis- 
tinguished quality. Its affinities are clearly with the wares of the earlier phases rather 
than with the new styles which followed the catastrophe. Two fragments of a remark- 
able stone cup ** (Pl. 47, 1), which may have come from the house, were found in and 
immediately above the burnt debris. Although the upper part of the body and all but 


Fic. 4. Early Helladic Stone Cup, probably from the House of the 
Tiles (1:2). (Restored drawing by Aliki Halepa Bikaki.) 


the lower attachment of the second handle are lost, there can be little doubt that this 
fine vessel was shaped as in the restored drawing, Figure 4. The streaked gray marble 
is reminiscent of the material from Mochlos and other Early Minoan sites, but the 
shape suggests Anatolian rather than Cretan parallels. 

Although the site appears to have been crowded in most periods we have not yet 
found any other buildings that were certainly standing at the time of the House of 
the Tiles. Excavation has not yet proceeded far to the north and west. On the east 
and south it is clear that there were broad open spaces. The plan presented here as 
Figure 5 shows a number of earlier structures in order to indicate their relative size 
and position, but all these had been demolished and their foundations covered over 
before the House of the Tiles was built. 

It is not clear how long the great building stood. The destruction left an 
enormous heap of debris, highest over Room VII and spreading outward beyond the 


38 Inv. L5.750; H. to rim 0.079. 
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walls. The sloping contour of this mass was noticed as early as the campaign of 1953 
and again more clearly in 1954 (Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 35). Toward its edges we 
had observed and recorded a series of curving rows of rounded stones, which we 
guessed might have been laid to hold down the walls of temporary shelters (Hesperia, 
AAI, 1954, p. 23; XXIV, 1955, pp. 36, 43, pl. 20, b). In 1955-a-similar but much 
longer row of stones came to light just south of the House of the Tiles CEIgA2 a). 
and when this group was plotted on a plan with the others certain features of the whole 
complex suddenly became apparent. All the rows fell on the circumference of a single 
great circle, nearly 19m. in diameter, which exactly bordered the principal mass of 
debris and had its center over the western edge of Room VII. Accumulations of 
gravel and small stones had been found near each row along the periphery (as in 
Pl. 42, a, lower right) and at various places within the circle, just above the burnt 
matter. Once aware of the nature of these remains, we had no difficulty in recognizing 
two of the rounded stones as they came to light this year over the northeast part of 
Room XII and another in the ground just north of Corridor IV. No continuous row 
had been found on the west side over Room V in the earlier campaigns; a few single 
stones may have been overlooked. 


The circle is shown prominently on the plan, Figure 5, and the mound of debris, 
covered by a continuous layer of small stones, is reconstructed in a diagrammatic 
section, Figure 3. The arrangement was obviously deliberate, the circle being carefully 
and accurately laid out and the mound of debris graded to a fairly regular convexity. 
Earth was not brought in to form this mound; rather, considerable quantities of the 
fallen matter and burnt wreckage of the House of the Tiles were almost certainly 
carried away to leave an even shield-shaped tumulus. There was no grave or other 
structure in this place. The object signalized by the monument was the house itself. 


For an appreciable time thereafter the area of the circle was not encroached upon 
by other houses, though many bothroi were dug within its limits. The apse of the 
temporary structure found at this level in 1955 was precisely tangent to the eastern 
edge of the circle; House CU, a little later in date, lay near it on the southeast. The 
unexplained mass of yellow clay and the small walls discovered on the west side in 
1954 (Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 36) were also just outside the periphery. At least 
two or three generations must have passed before the general level of the surrounding 
ground had risen and the inhabitants began to build over the edges of the tumulus. 
Only in the developed Middle Helladic period, apparently, was the whole area 
reoccupied. 


Whether the ruins of the House of the Tiles were treated with this extraordinarily 
elaborate attention as a mark of veneration or of execration we cannot at present even 
venture to guess. 
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Fic. 5. Restored Plan of the House of the Tiles and Superposed Tumulus, Shaft Graves 1 and 2, and 
Buildings of the Early Helladic and Neolithic Periods on the South Flank of the Site. 


Early Helladic Period, Early Phases 


Remains of sizable buildings antedating the House of the Tiles, observed at 
various places in the preceding campaigns, were uncovered in 1955 throughout the 
southern part of the main area (Squares E-F 7, Fig. 1). The principal walls are 
shown schematically in Figure 5. They all lay below the hard-packed yellowish ground 
level onto which bricks, tiles, and burning ruins of the House of the Tiles had fallen. 
The pottery found with them confirms the stratigraphical division; unlike the assort- 
ment found in the later strata, e.g. in House CU as mentioned above, the earlier 
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fabrics comprise wares coated with black and brown glaze (urfirnis), a limited amount 
of red and brown slipped ware and fine yellow mottled ware,” and great quantities of 
plain wares, including the yellowish and pinkish-tan varieties appearing most char- 
acteristically in small bowls and saucers, and the darker brown and grayish types 
occurring chiefly in larger and coarser basins, jugs, and jars (Pl. 46, f-j). Vessels 
of the latter group frequently bear decorative plastic bands (Pl. 46, f) but not the 
fine slashed ridges of the final phases (e. g. Pl. 44,c). Patterned Ware of the standard 
type and “ Smear Ware” are wholly lacking in the deposits earlier than the House of 
the Tiles. 

Five or six of these early phases are represented by the architectural remains 
uncovered in 1955, but many of the walls, though broad and straight and well con- 
structed, had been demolished to the lowest courses of their foundations. Floors and 
accompanying deposits had been lost or disturbed in the process, and some of the 
evidence thereby dispersed. The general sequence is clear, however, and proves that 
the period was a long one. 

The latest of the houses in this series was EV, which interrupted the west end 
of Building G (Fig. 5). The eastern part of Building G, including Room A and the 
adjoining side of Room B, had been cleared in earlier campaigns (Hesperia, XXIV, 
1955, pp. 43-45). Much of Room B was found to have been destroyed by military 
installations of the recent war. Room C was exposed in 1955. In its north wall there 
was a broad gap, probably a doorway; near this, in the central axis, lay a group of 
stones that had formed either a part of a north-south cross wall or an independent pier ; 
further west was another group almost certainly representing a cross wall. The floor 
of Room C was not clearly distinguishable. 

It seems probable that Building G was constructed in stages, first the broad south 
wall, then the walls of the compartments. Its full length cannot be ascertained, and 
the purpose it served is not apparent. During one or more phases of the Early Helladic 
settlement it formed the southern limit of the inhabited area. Immediately adjoining 
on the north was at least one house or room, CA. The floor of this room, around 
4.50 m. a.t., showed signs of severe burning. Parts uncovered in 1953 and 1954 
yielded a large group of pots and utensils (Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 27; XXIV, 
1955, p. 45). Further excavation has now revealed sections of the surrounding walls 
and, near the northeast corner, another patch of burnt floor, on which rested a small 
lid in plain ware, fragments of a large basin coated with a milky wash, nine obsidian 
blades, a conical whorl, and a cylindrical loomweight. 

A short distance northeast of CA were the remains of another room, DM, also 
burnt and probably contemporary in date. Parts of its north and east walls were dis- 
covered and an isolated bit of wall further south may have belonged to the building, but 


39 C, W. Blegen, Zygouries, pp. 78-83. 
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the rest had been removed in succeeding phases, perhaps at the time of the House of the 
Tiles. The earthen floor, at an average level of 4.55 m. A.T., was found intact over an 
area of six or seven square meters near the northeast corner. On it was a thick deposit 
of burnt debris covering a mass of broken pottery and various implements. Postholes, 
stone supports, and charred remains of wooden uprights suggested that there had 
been shelves or racks beside the north wall, from which some of the objects may have 
fallen. 

Among these objects are a knife blade and an unidentifiable fragment of copper 
or bronze; pieces of more than 40 obsidian blades; a flint blade; two stone hammers 
and two whetstones; a spatula and several awls and polishing implements of bone; 
four whorls and two weights of terracotta. Thirty pots from the floor have been 
inventoried, and others may be added to the list. They include saucers and small bowls 
wholly or partially coated with glaze paint; four sauceboats, a large askos, and a 
diminutive jar or pyxis with a plastic representation of a ram’s head projecting from 
one side *° (Pl. 46, c), all in glazed ware; part of a miniature askos in yellow mottled 
ware; two saucers, one with raised base * (Pl. 46, b), and the neck of a large jar 
coated with a milky wash; a lid, two saucers, a jug ” (Pl. 46, d), a large hydria * 
(Pl. 46, 1), and several large and small jars in various types of plain ware (e. g. Pl. 
46, j *), some bearing bands or stripes of slightly shiny paint; and many vessels in 
sturdy coarse ware, large bowls (e. g. Pl. 46, {*°) and basins (e.g. Pl. 46, g**), a 
jug “ (Pl. 46, h), three or more jars, two pithoi, and fragments of a baking pan. A 
number of the coarser pots are decorated with plastic bands. Several bear incised 
crosses (e. g. Pl. 46, a “) ; one of the deep rounded bowls is marked with a symbol like 
a two-pronged pitchfork * (Pl. 45, f). 

Charred grains of wheat were found in one of the jars, and near by on the floor 
were two small groups of figs, blackened and shrivelled but still quite recognizable. 
In and around the pots and scattered among the debris were more than 100 bits of 
clay sealings which, like those recovered a year before in Room XI of the House of 
the Tiles (Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 41), had fastened the necks of jars or been 
applied to the surfaces of wooden and wicker containers. The seal impressions on 
the pieces from Room DM were, however, fewer in total number, simpler in design, 


4° Inv. L. 624; H. 0.068, D. 0.095. 
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and much more limited in variety; only five types have been identified, as compared 
with 64 types listed by Miss Heath in the group from Room XI. Three of the five 
are illustrated on Plate 44: a tripartite design of interlocking spirals appears fre- 
quently with a small petal rosette, as ine) (Inv. L5.730), and an oval with hatched 
quadrants occurs alone, as inf) (Inv. L5.729). This pattern of hatching resembles 
in a general manner the design of another seal, found on the upper surface of the 
handle of an Early Helladic jar (Plate 44, d), which came to light near by in the 
debris outside the House of the Tiles. A similar type of decoration is found on raised 
bands that encircle the bodies of large pithoi (Pl. 44, a, b). Like the sealings, these 
vessels were in use at the time of the House of the Tiles and in the phases immediately 
preceding. 

The large closed groups of objects from Rooms CA and DM provide a valuable 
body of material that can be assigned with certainty to the stage of the Early Helladic 
settlement immediately preceding the construction of the House of the Tiles. Sup- 
plementary material will of course be added from contemporary deposits in other 
areas; a yellow askos of characteristic shape ™ (Pl. 46, e), previously lacking in our 
collection, was found this year in Area J. 

Next earlier in the sequence is Wall AH (Fig. 5), which runs diagonally across 
the western part of this area. It was found broken at several places but undoubtedly 
belonged to a single structure. The south end underlies and clearly antedates Building 
G, whereas a section toward the north crosses a still earlier building, JD. A relatively 
small amount of broken pottery has been collected from these strata. House JD, the 
northern part of which is still unexcavated, had a large rectangular stone platform 
at its southwest corner. 

South of JD and under the west end of EV we came upon yet another complex, 
JF (not shown on the plan), which represents the earliest phase of the Early Helladic 
settlement preserved in this region. It comprised a group of walls running at different 
angles and varying in thickness and style of construction; evidently they had been 
altered and rebuilt more than once. A deep compartment went down into the under- 
lying layer, reaching a floor level around 3.70 m. a.t. Even here, however, the pottery 
in general was of developed Early Helladic types. 


Mixed Filling 

Limits of the mixed deposits which were observed in Trench E in 1953 (Hesperia, 
XXIII, 1954, p. 28) and Trench J in 1954 (Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 46-47) began 
to be determined as the area of excavation expanded. The debris was characterized 
by alternating strata and patches of red, yellow, and brown earth and clay, containing 


50 Cf, K. Miiller, Tiryns, IV, pls. XVI-XIX. Fragments from Lerna are quite as numerous 


and varied in pattern. 
81 Inv. L.772; H. to rim 0.10, D. 0.134. 
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sherds of various Neolithic wares in great numbers as well as an appreciable quantity 
of Early Helladic pottery. As conjectured earlier, this must be material removed from 
some other part of the site during levelling operations and dumped here on the flank 
of the hill, presumably to create additional useful space. These operations were not, 
however, connected with the building of the House of the Tiles, as we first guessed, 
but must go back to a much earlier phase of the Early Helladic period. 

The great mass of mixed filling rested, just south of Complex JF, on a hard 
red layer around 4.30 m. a.t. This red surface was found to be the top of a terrace 
of the Neolithic settlement, supported on the south by a retaining wall, JJ (Fig. 5). 
Our exploratory Trench E had been dug a short distance further south, missing the 
terrace and so probing down into the deepest mass of fill; at 1.35 m. A.t. it had not 
yet reached undisturbed ground. It thus becomes clear that in Neolithic times the 
southern boundary of the site, in this area at least, was an almost vertical embank- 
ment, which the Early Helladic settlers buried under the debris of their new in- 
stallations. 


Neolithic Strata 


Much of the season of 1955 was occupied in clearing this southwestern corner of 
the main area and ascertaining the lines of division as outlined above. Plate 42, b 
shows the region at the end of the campaign, when there had been time for only a 
limited amount of digging in the undisturbed strata of the Neolithic settlement. This 
brief investigation began, nevertheless, to yield definite and reliable information. 

Remains of three successive building levels were encountered, with floors in close 
sequence around 4.15 m., 4.05 m. and 3.85 m. a.t. The house walls had socles made 
up of small stones, rather carelessly fitted, in very marked contrast to the substantial 
masonry of the Early Helladic period. Enough was preserved, however, to show that 
these were rectangular buildings of moderate size. One of them, House JN (Fig. 5), 
had an interior width of just over 3m. and was more than 5.25 m. long; the north 
end has not yet been revealed. 

If the architecture is relatively humble in scale and execution, the pottery re- 
covered from the floors and adjacent strata is of extraordinarily fine quality. As yet 
few vessels have been completely put together, but sherds and large fragments give 
an index of the types represented. Burnished and slipped wares occur in small quan- 
tities. The predominant fabric is a fine ware coated with lustrous red, brown, or 
orange glaze. A number of the pots were decorated with bold rectilinear patterns 
executed in the same glaze on a reserved ground. The principal shapes are cups, 
small bowls, and deep cylindrical or rounded jars. Most of the rims are plain, the 
upper part of the body being formed in a delicate single or double curve, the lower 
part often bending suddenly inward or having a fairly sharp angle. Cylindrical collar- 
like necks and bases are common. These wares and shapes find close parallels at 
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Corinthian and Arcadian sites; their relationship to the corresponding fabrics in 
central Greece is also evident but less immediate.” Polychrome ware of the type found 
at Gonia and Prosymna has not come to light at Lerna up to now, nor is “ Rainbow ” 
or “ Variegated ” ware at all plentiful in the strata tested this year. 


THE GEOMETRIC CEMETERY 


Graves had been revealed on the lower slopes of Mt. Pontinos, a short distance 
beyond the southernmost houses of the village of Myloi (Pl. 48, a), when a broad 
deep ditch was dug there by the occupying forces during the second World War. In 
1955 C. W. J. Eliot made a preliminary exploration of the region, excavating with 
four workmen for five days. He cleared 15 graves, most of which were near the 
surface or already partly exposed, and noted places where others undoubtedly lie. Ten 
of the 15 graves were cists built of flat slabs of stone, the rest pithos burials. All are 
probably assignable to the Geometric period, although half a dozen Middle Helladic 
potsherds and one or two of earlier date were found in the area. 

The cist graves were made up of irregular slabs, large and small, set vertically, 
and were covered with other flat stones. Average dimensions of the graves were about 
0.55 m. by 1.25 m. In most cases the body was placed in the cist with legs slightly 
drawn up, but a few of the skeletons were fully extended. No offerings were found 
in the graves of this type. Near one of them, which had been disturbed by the war 
trench, there were a few sherds of Early Geometric pottery. Lines of stratification 
in the bank of the trench made it appear that a small tumulus of earth had been heaped 
over this grave. 

The pithoi used as burial vessels were large ovoid jars with a thick rim and a 
stubby foot. Some had horizontal plastic bands around the body. They varied in 
height from 0.95 m. to 1.30 m. and were laid horizontally, with stones propping them 
on either side and flat slabs covering the mouths. A great many fragments of Early 
Geometric pottery were found around the lower ends of two of these pithoi, presum- 
ably the remains of offerings made at the time of burial. One group of sherds showed 
signs of burning, though the body had apparently not been cremated. 

The smallest of the pithoi, PA6.1, was partially exposed and damaged by the 
military trench but retained a group of funeral offerings in place (PI. 48, b). The 
skeleton had almost entirely dissolved, only a few small teeth remaining to indicate 
that a young child had been buried here. The offerings included five Late Geometric 


° The glazed ware at Lerna is of the class often called Neolithic “ Urfirnis-ware”; Mrs. 
Kosmopoulos named it “ Corinthian Brown Ware.” Pieces illustrated in her publication The Pre- 
historic Inhabitation of Corinth, 1, pl. I, b, and pl. II, a, are parallelled by many examples from 
Lerna, as are the shapes shown by S. S. Weinberg in Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 487-524, figs. 9, 13, 
and 16. For the patterns cf. also E. J. Holmberg, The Swedish Excavations at Asea in Arcadia, 
Dleli i 
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pots of characteristic Argive fabric: a kantharos ** (PI. 48, c), a skyphos with twisted 
handles ** (Pl. 48, d), a one-handled cup * (PI. 48, f), a trefoil oinochoe *° (Pl. 48, g), 
and a handmade undecorated jug with a wide mouth ” (Pl. 48, e). In addition, there 
were a few objects of bronze: several scraps, pieces of two wire hoops, two small 
rings made of flat bands with zigzag chasing on the outer surface, and a well pre- 
served fibula ® (Pl. 48, h). On either side of the catch-plate this bears a delicately 
incised representation of a water bird, one with its head forward, the other with its 
head turned, looking over its back.” 


SUMMARY 


The campaign of 1955, following the ground work of a more exploratory char- 
acter that had been accomplished in preceding seasons, furnished much new informa- 
tion about the architecture and topography of Lerna, as well as adding very substan- 
tially to the collection of pottery and miscellaneous objects.” 

Investigation of the Neolithic settlement has only begun, but the discovery of 
houses and floors in stratified sequence makes this beginning appear auspicious. The 
houses seen this year were rectangular and their walls rested on stone foundations, 
facts not surprising in themselves but of considerable interest in view of our very 
limited knowledge of Neolithic architecture in the Peloponnesos. The relative date 
of these houses cannot yet be fixed with confidence. Being at the top of the layer, and 
immediately below a filling that was placed there by inhabitants of the Early Helladic 
settlement, they would appear to represent a late phase of the Neolithic period, but it 
is quite possible, and even probable, that still later Neolithic strata were cut away 
altogether in the course of ancient levelling and grading operations. Efforts will be 
made to find pertinent evidence through more extensive and deeper digging next 
season. 

The most significant results of our latest investigations in the Early Helladic 
layer are the discovery of the long series of big solid structures antedating the House 
of the Tiles, the fixing of the whole general plan of that building itself, the recognition 
of the monumental tumulus that was erected over its ruins after the catastrophic fire, 
and, of utmost archaeological importance, the clear indications gained of a cultural 


*? Inv, 1.669 ;'1,.0.125, .D. 0.185. 

* lti¥.dccbrUt LeU loleliawell, 

55 Inv. L.668; H. 0.043, D. 0.077. 

Try 1s HeOAZs De0.097. 

57 Inv. L.667; H. to rim 0.095, D. 0.085. 
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°° For the type cf. R. Hampe, Friihe Griechische Sagenbilder in Béotien, pls. 6-17; pl. 13, no. 
17 shows a style of decoration very close to ours. 


* At the present writing (February, 1956) the inventory of pots has reached the number 795 
while the miscellaneous objects total 2134. 
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change that accompanied or immediately succeeded that event. There is an unmis- 
takable contrast between the pottery from Houses CA and DM, of the earlier phase, 
and, for example, that of House CU, which belonged to the later. The distinction 
has been emphasized and illustrated in the foregoing account. 

This change occurred before the end of the Early Helladic period. Pottery and 
artifacts of Middle Helladic types do not occur in the stratum associated with House 
CU. They begin to appear one or two or even three phases later, and at first in such 
infinitesimal quantities that their presence may perhaps be due to intrusions from 
above. Only gradually, so far as we have yet been able to observe, do the Middle 
Helladic fabrics become dominant; and not mere sherds but an appreciable number 
of whole pots in characteristic Early Helladic wares occur persistently in the deposits 
of this stage of transition, if such it ultimately proves to be. The case is by no means 
clear, particularly since houses with apsidal ends, of typically Middle Helladic form, 
seem to occur earlier than the phases in which Middle Helladic pottery is plentiful. 

Conclusions drawn from this evidence would be premature in the present state of 
the investigations, but enough material has now been collected to make it apparent 
that the history of Lerna may have differed somewhat from that of other sites in the 
region. As proved by the excavations of Wace and Blegen and others, many settle- 
ments suffered general destruction and burning at the end of the Early Helladic period 
and, if resettled at all, showed a different cultural aspect thereafter. From this fact, 
however, it does not necessarily follow that events occurred everywhere in the same 
pattern. One might guess, for example, that in some instances the newly arrived 
people may not have met resistance but may rather have been induced to join peaceably 
with the older inhabitants in occupying a favorable site. Such may have been the case 
at Lerna. 

In time the Middle Helladic stock quite evidently superseded the earlier people 
here, and, as has been reported, they remained through many successive generations. 
During this period, not less than before, relations were maintained with other centers, 
notably the Minoan and Cycladic. Toward the close of the Middle Bronze Age burials 
on the site itself increase in number, though in the highest strata still preserved house 
walls and floors continue to occupy most of the area. Ultimately the place was used 
for mighty shaft graves, two of which have now been discovered, implying the 
presence of some rich and powerful personages. Unhappily the topmost layers of the 
mound have been so thoroughly denuded that architectural remains of this period no 
longer exist. Only in isolated pockets have we found remains of later Mycenaean 
habitations, and evidences of subsequent occupation in the historical periods, although 
clear enough in their implications, are now meager and still more scattered. 
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a. Pithos Fragments, Contemporary with the House of 
the Tiles (1:3) 
b. Fragment from Stratum Preceding the House 

of the Tiles (3:5) 
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A NEOLITHIC FIGURINE FROM LERNA 


JOHN L. CASKEY AND Mary ELIOT 


A NEOLITHIC FIGURINE FROM LERNA 


(Frontispiece ) 


See. strata of the Neolithic settlement at Lerna were tested in depth over 

an extensive area in the course of the American School’s excavations during the 
early summer of 1956. The three topmost building levels had been recognized in the 
preceding campaign.’ This year some five others, belonging apparently to phases of the 
same cultural period, were cleared one after another; and below them a still deeper 
series of accumulations, different in character, was removed in turn, down to virgin 
soil and the level of standing water. The maximum total thickness of these Neolithic 
deposits was 3.75 m. (from 4.37 m. to 0.62 m. above sea level). 

A terracotta figurine of more than usual interest was found among fallen debris 
of the third stratum from the top.” It is a representation of a standing nude woman, 
lacking the head and the lower part of the right leg, worn in places and slightly 
chipped, but preserved nonetheless in remarkably good condition (Frontispiece) .* 

The figure stands erect in an easy and graceful pose, arms resting across the 
thorax. There is no indication of the shape of the head; chipping below the nape of 
the neck may possibly indicate that a lock of hair hung down at the back, but this is 
uncertain and, from the form of the break, rather doubtful. The shoulders are rounded 
and slope naturally into plump upper arms. The forearms, bent slightly upwards, are 
also full but distinctly smaller; they are flattened where they meet at the tips, without 
indication of hands. The breasts, high on the chest and widely but not unnaturally 
separated, are small and triangular, depending only a little. At the middle of the body 
the waist narrows and the abdomen swells in a broad gentle convexity, under which 


1“ Excavations at Lerna, 1955,” Hesperia, XXV, 1956, pp. 170-171. Further information about 
the Neolithic strata and associated pottery and other objects found in 1956 will appear in a later 
number. 

2 Inv. L6.100. Max. H. pres. (neck to left foot) 0.182; max. W. (at upper arms) 0.0705; W. at 
waist 0.044; W. at hips 0.062; W. at mid-point of legs 0.056; max. Th. (top of thigh to buttocks) 
0.037; Th. at breast 0.03; Th. at waist 0.026; Th. at mid-point of legs 0.028. Head, lower part of 
right leg, and most of left foot missing, as well as chips from breasts, left upper arm, right forearm, 
back of shoulders below nape of neck, left hip, and parts of legs. Surface worn on shoulders, breasts, 
abdomen, thighs, upper part of back, and buttocks. 

Biscuit fine with very few impurities and occasional specks of mica; compact, solid, heavy, 
fired hard; light pink-buff, grayish at core and brownish near surface; slight blackening on right 
arm and left leg. Surface firm, originally all coated with red slip (verging toward orange-brown) ; 
burnished to a high luster. The legs were built upon cylindrical cores, ca. 0.02 m. in diameter, around 
which a thick coating of clay was applied and modelled. Marks of paring and polishing visible. 

3 We would thank Miss Alison Frantz for the photographs here reproduced. 
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there is a curving depression that rises and flattens out near the hips. The navel is not 
indicated. The surface of the lower abdomen, resting upon the pelvic case, is also 
very slightly convex. This is set off from the thighs by deep grooves slanting upward 
to the hip line from the mid-point, where they join the more pronounced median groove 
that divides the legs. A vertical incision indicates the sexual part, without elaboration. 
The legs are long, full, and tapering, nearly round in section, and they lack any sign 
of articulation at the knees. They were joined together from the fork to a point not 
far above the feet. At the ankle and foot the separation was evidently slight ; the legs 
certainly did not splay outwards. The feet were probably no more than brief spreading 
pedestals. 

The back of the figure is even more striking than the front. Its upper part is 
nearly flat, hollowed very gently toward the median line, and tapering toward the 
waist. The upper arms are deeply undercut, making it appear that they are nearly 
free of the body. On the right side there is a low convex ridge running vertically, 
parallel with the upper arm, and at the level of the elbow a short horizontal ridge, 
made by the application of a small roll of clay. On the left, traces of a corresponding 
horizontal ridge can be detected, but it is much less pronounced.* The most remark- 
able feature of the entire statuette is the sensitive and lifelike modelling of the lower 
back with its transition to the curves of the hips and buttocks. This plastic quality 
is seen best in the rear view or from a quartering angle; the side view is less satis- 
factory because it emphasizes the contrast with the chest and thorax, which are dispro- 
portionately shallow from front to back. The buttocks swell outward and are undercut 
below. They are divided by a vertical incision, not quite straight, and the line is con- 
tinued downward by the groove that separates the legs. 

Texture and color of the clay, fabric, modelling, and style all indicate that the 
statuette was locally made. Certain characteristics link it with the large class of 
Neolithic standing figures found throughout Greece and the Aegean region, but in 
its entirety it is, to the best of our knowledge,’ unique. It was presumably made as a 
symbol of fertile femininity, perhaps a fetish (since it was evidently handled repeatedly 
over a considerable period of time), yet the craftsman was not content to achieve 
his aim in the usual manner by fashioning an image of monstrous steatopygy and an 
exaggeration of the generative parts. Up to a point he accepted the traditional pose 
of the arms, which cross the body in the general manner known from many examples 
in Thessaly and elsewhere," but he used it solely for its decorative effect, not as a 


* These may represent rolls of fat (cf. e. g. Tsountas, Dimini and Sesklo, pl. 32, 2), though such 
are notably lacking in other parts of the body; or possibly some abnormality (ibid., pl. 33, 1): 

° The present account is not an exhaustive treatment of the subject; we intend later to offer a 
more comprehensive study with comments on the chronological evidence. 

* Cf. Tsountas, Dimini and Sesklo, pl. 32, 1-4, and a similar example from Chaeronea, Wace 
and Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly, fig. 141, d. A still earlier and more distant parallel is found in 
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means of emphasizing the nurturing breasts. The rendering of planes and curves and 
transitions in the mid-section of the body is equally remarkable in its originality, 
surprising the observer into involuntary comparisons with classical realism, and the 
proportions of the lower body and legs, for all the lack of detail, suggest parallels 
with archaic Greek sculpture.’ One cannot escape the conclusion that he was in some 
measure an artist and sculptor in our sense of the words, consciously aware of 
natural beauty and capable of rendering it in three-dimensional form. 


Joun L. CaskrEy 


Mary EL Lior 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


a figurine of the Badarian period in Egypt, published by G. Brunton and G. Caton-Thompson, The 
Badarian Civilization and Predynastic Remains Near Badari, pls. XXIV, 1 and XXV, 6, 7. 

7 Comparable attention to anatomical rendering in an early figure of very different aspect is 
seen in the “‘ Venus of Malta,” L. M. Ugolini, Malta, figs. 27-29. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


HE Attic Stelai comprise a group of inscriptions recording the sale of items of 
personal property confiscated from Alkibiades and other condemned men, who 

were accused of mutilating the Herms and profaning the Eleusinian mysteries in 
415/4 B.c. In Part I of this study, published in Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 225-299, 
were presented the texts of the Attic Stelai, together with a commentary, largely 
epigraphical in nature. In Parts II and III the authors offer an interpretation of the 
individual items, with a discussion of the prices where these are preserved. Because 
of the broad scope of the material, it has been deemed best to divide it. Part II, 
presented herewith,’ concerns all of the items except the containers, vases and other, 
which will be treated separately as Part III by Professor D. A. Amyx in a subse- 
quent fascicle of this Journal. Part IT is followed by an addenda et corrigenda to the 


* The completion of this study was made possible by a generous grant in aid of travel by the 
American Philosophical Society (Penrose Fund). The Committee on Research of the University 
of California assisted me with a grant to pay the expenses of a research assistant, Dr. Anne Pippin, 
to whom I am particularly indebted in the section on furniture. The study itself was instigated 
largely by Professor Homer A. Thompson, and would not have been undertaken or completed with- 
out his encouragement and that of Miss Lucy Talcott. Both have read the manuscript, and I am 
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Greek texts, incorporating the changes made in Parts II and III. This is in turn 
followed by an appendix by Dr. Anne Pippin dealing with Pollux, Book X, wherein 
some thirty-four items of the Attic Stelai are collected. At the end of Part III, the 


two authors will present an index to the Greek words from the Stelai discussed in 
Parts IT and III. 

An examination of each word has been made, taking into consideration its 
meaning and often its etymology, and its significant occurrences in ancient literature 
and on other inscriptions ; and an effort has been made to identify it with objects repre- 


grateful to both for many fruitful suggestions and criticisms. Professor D. A. Amyx, in preparing 
Part III, has been able to shed light on many of my problems. I owe heartfelt thanks to Miss A. 
Kokoni for her devotion to the difficult task of typewriting the manuscript. Finally, my deepest 
obligation is to my wife, who has helped me to form my thoughts at every stage. 


For references cited frequently the following abbreviations are used: 


Andreades, Hist. of Gr. Pub. Finance = A. M. Andreades, A History of Greek Public Finance (tr. 
by Carroll N. Brown), Cambridge, Mass., 1933. 

Bekker, Anecd. = J. Bekker, Anecdota Graecae, Berlin, 1814. 

Blumner, Technologie =H. Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste, 
Vol. I, 2nd ed., Leipzig and Berlin, 1912; Vol. II, Leipzig 1879; Vol. III, Leipzig, 1884; 
Vol. IV, Leipzig, 1887. 

Bockh, Staatshaushaltung der Athener? = A. Bockh, Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener, 3rd ed. 
by M. Frankel, Berlin, 1886. 

Boisacq, Dictionary * = E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque, 4th ed., Heidel- 
berg, 1950. 

Buck, Dictionary = C. D. Buck, A Dictionary of Selected Synonyms in the Principal Indo-European 
Languages, Chicago, 1949. 

Buck and Petersen, Reverse Index =C. D. Buck and W. Petersen, A Reverse Index of Greek 
Nouns and Adjectives, Chicago, 1945. 

Cloché, Classes, etc. = P. Cloché, Les classes, les métiers, le trafic, Paris, 1931. 

Day, Ec. Hist. of Athens = J. Day, An Economic History of Athens under Roman Domination, 
New York, 1942. 

Ebert, Fachausdriicke = F. Ebert, Fachausdriicke des griechischen Bauhandwerks, Wurzburg diss., 
£OL0: 

Economic Survey = T. Frank, Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, Vols. I-V, Baltimore, 1933-1946 

Ehrenberg, People of Aristophanes* = V. Ehrenberg, The People of Aristophanes, 2nd ed., Oxford, 
1951. 

Jardé, Céréales = Jardé, Les céréales dans Vantiquité grecque, Paris, 1925. 

Michell, Ec. of Anc. Greece =H. Michell, The Economics of Ancient Greece, New York and 
Cambridge, 1940. 

Olynthus = D. M. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, Baltimore, Vol. VIII (with J. W. Graham), 
1938; Vol. X, 1941; Vol. XII, 1946. 

Ransom, Couches and Beds =C. L. Ransom, Studies in Ancient Furniture, Couches and Beds of 
the Greeks, Etruscans and Romans, Chicago, 1905. 

Rostovtzeff, Soc. and Ec. Hist. of Hell. World = M. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History 
of the Hellenistic World, Oxford, 1941. 

Schwyzer, Gr. Gram. = E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, Munich, Vol. I, 1939; Vol. II, 1950. 

Tod, Gr. Hist. Inscr. = M. N. Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, Oxford, Vol. I, 2nd ed., 1946; 
VoleLE, 1948. 
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sented on vases or found in excavations. Where objects had previously been so 
identified, a reference to the pertinent literature has sufficed. Unfortunately, most 
studies of objects have been limited mainly to archaeological evidence, with little 
thought for the philological aspects. A standard work on Greek furniture, for 
example, makes no effort to canvass the literary material or to bring the objects 
together with their Greek names. And indeed, the gap between archaeology and 
philology has proved a very difficult one to bridge. 

Where prices have been preserved on our Stelai, they have been compared with any 
other ancient prices which the writer could collect. Because of the lack of indexes to 
much of the vast epigraphical material, no claim can be made to completeness, although 
it can truly be affirmed that the present work includes many prices which have not 
appeared in previous economic studies. There is obviously need for a general evalu- 
ation of Greek prices. 

Any general economic conclusions which it has been possible to arrive at have 
been offered at the beginnings of the relevant sections. 

A word as to form. Italics have been used for the first occurrence of the trans- 
literated Greek names of the items in any given section, but not thereafter except to 
distinguish the use of such names as terms from their use to denote actual objects. 

The present study is necessarily restricted to the items listed in the Attic Stelai. 
Ideally, each word should be interpreted in a context which includes all related words 
and objects, so that a complete picture would emerge. But the painting of such a 
broad picture must be the work of much future investigation. The Attic Stelai have 
not yet yielded up all their secrets. 


PVAGRICULTURAL PRODUCES 


Sir A. Hort in his index to his edition of Theophrastos’ Enquiry into Plants, 
Vol. II, Loeb Classical Library, London and New York, 1916, has given correct 
Latin and English botanical names of plants, which are repeated here for the sake of 
convenience, These terms have been compared with those of E. Halacsy in ‘“‘ Con- 
spectus florae graecae,” Magyar Botanikai Lapok, XI, 1912, pp. 115 ff. Halacsy cites 
the sections of Greece in which the various plants were grown in 1912. One improve- 
ment has been made in Hort’s list: kenchros is ‘common millet,’ not ‘ millet.’? The 
chief work on the subject of plants is still V. Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere in 
threm Uebergang aus Asien nach Griechenland und Italien sowie in das uebrige 
Europa, 7th edition, Berlin, 1902.* For bibliographical references, including a list of 


* See N. Jasny, “ The Wheats of Classical Antiquity,” Johns Hopkins Univ. Stud. in Hist. and 
Pol. Sc., LXII, 1944, no. 3, p. 12. 

* The 8th edition of 1911 was not available to me. Also unavailable was a study in modern 
Greek by P. Gennadeios, Acéuxdy ®uroAoyuxov, Athens, 1914. 
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articles in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., see F. M. Heichelheim, W wrtschaftsgeschichte des 
Altertums, II, Leiden, 1938, p. 1102, note 46. 

With regard to prices of various agricultural products, figures have been given 
not only for Athens, Delos, and other parts of Greece when available, but for the 
Roman republic and empire. These latter figures have been culled in great part from 
T. Frank’s Economic Survey, I-V. The author is well aware of Hasebroek’s warnings 
about faulty conclusions in the field of ancient economic history which result from 
failure to exercise caution in the correlation of evidence from different periods.* 
Nevertheless, so few figures are available for most products that we have presented 
all of them for examination. In fairly steady industries there was little variation in 
peacetime prices. T. Frank has noted, for example, that prices of wheat and wine 
were about the same in Diocletian’s day as in Varro’s,* and he has found the same 
ratio of prices at Delos and in Rome.° 

The document which most closely resembles ours is the Edict of Diocletian of 
A.D. 301, although the latter is in a much better state of preservation. For convenience, 
references have been made to the text and translation of Miss E. Graser in the 
appendix to Economic Survey, V.° The Edict attempted to set maximum retail prices 
for the empire; these were not necessarily market prices. Eight years earlier in Egypt 
an artaba of wheat had been valued at a considerably lower figure than that given in 
the Edict.’ Indeed, Diocletian stated in the Preamble: ‘“ We have decreed that there 
be established, not the prices for articles of sale—for such an act would be unjust when 
many provinces occasionally rejoice in the good fortune of wished-for low prices and, 
so to speak, the privilege of prosperity—, but a maximum, so that when the violence 
of high prices appears anywhere ... avarice... might be checked.” 

For convenience the following tables of Greek measures are given. These are 
reproduced from the table of F. Hultsch, Griechische und roemische Metrologie, 
Berlin, 1882.° 


8 J. Hasebroek, Trade and Politics in Ancient Greece, English translation, London, 1933, p. vi. 

4 Economic Survey, I, p. 404. 

® Tbid.,p.193. 

® To the text of Miss Graser may now be added the following fragments: A. D. Keramopoulos, 
*Apy. “Ed., 1931, pp. 163-164; M. Guarducci, Rendiconti della pontificia Accademia di Archeologia, 
XVI, 1940, pp. 11-24; I. W. MacPherson, J.R.S., XLII, 1952, pp. 72-75; Bingen, B.C-H7., 
LXXVIII, 1954, p. 349; and G. Caputo and R. Goodchild, J.R.S., XLV, 1955, pp. 106-115. Two 
additional fragments have recently been discovered in Greece by Mr. E. J. Doyle. 

7 Pap. Oxy. 2142. 

8 The discovery of standard measures of capacity in the American excavations in the Agora 
and on the north slope of the Acropolis has demonstrated that the figures of Hultsch are approxi- 
mately correct; see below, p. 193, note 139. 
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Greek Liquid Measures 


Name Liter 
kotyle 0.2736 
chous (12 kotylai) 3.283 
metretes (12 choes) 39.390 

Greek Dry Measures 

Name Liter 
kotyle 0.2736 
choinix (4 kotylai) 1.094 
medimnos (48 choinikes ) eats) 


DESCRIPTION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


1. dpvySddhy (Stele II, line 140). Almond, Prunus Amygdalus. The word is of 
Syrian origin,’ and the Syrian almond was famous in antiquity."” The word does not 
occur in the Epic, and the view is held that the tree was not introduced into Greece 
until relatively late times.** The word appears first in Phrynichos Comicus.” Theo- 
phrastos describes the plant in detail, and by the first century B.c. the fruit had become 
known in Rome as the nux graeca.” Excellent almonds were grown on the islands of 
Naxos and Cyprus, and they were often eaten while still unripe and having a soft 
skin. 

Prices: In the Edict of Diocletian, the maximum price placed on almonds was 6 
denarii an Italian pint (vestes: 0.547 liter) .”° 


2. dxvpa (II, 85). Chaff. The word is joined, as in our list, with ma in 
Pherekrates, frag. 161.*° Theophrastos refers to the difference between the husk 
(achyron) of wheat and that of barley.” Herodotos states that the Scythians stuffed 
the skins of horses at royal burials with achyra."* For the use of achyra in building 
walls, see J.G., II’, 468, line 68, Aristotle, H.A., 612b, 22 and Vitruvius, II, 1; in 


® Boisacq, Dictionnaire’, p. 56. 

© Heichelheim, “ Roman Syria,” Economic Survey, IV, p. 138 (with references). 

1 See Wagler, R.E., s.v. "Apvydadj. We should note, however, the frequency with which the 
almond is represented in miniature plastic lekythoi in the late fifth and fourth centuries; see for 
example, C.V.A., Oxford, I, pl. XL, nos. 14-16, and cf. Beazley, B.S.A., XLI, 1945, p. 14. 

12 Frag. 68 (Kock, C.A.F., I, p. 387). 

#8 Pliny, H.N., XV, 90. Cf. Cato, De agric., VIII, 2; and Macrobius, Saé., III, 18, 8. 

14 Athenaeus, II, 52 b-c. 

ay AOU, Wee 

76 Cf. Eustathius, 1445, 42. 

LO set a1 Ie a Me 

BON gif be 
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planting with seeds in mud, Theophrastos, H.P., IV, 8, 8. Two of the Old Comedy 
poets refer to a cheap barley cake mixed with chaff.?® Although commonly meaning 
‘ chaff,’ achyra sometimes seems to be used for grain and chaff together.” Inscriptions 
preserve references to storehouses for chaff at Delos.” 

Prices: Achyron was not without value. In the Eleusinian accounts of the year 
329/8 B.c. (U.G., II’, 1672, lines 196-197), the price of achyra and chnous together is 
given as 30 drachmas.” The quantity is not given. For Egyptian prices, seers 
Johnson in Economic Survey, 11, pp. 470-471. The price of achyron in the Edict of 
Diocletian is given as 2 denarii per 4 pounds.”* There is the general heading ‘ fodder ’ 
and two other entries under it in the Edict.” In connection with this regulation per- 
taining to hay and forage in small units of two, four and six pounds, it may be 
recalled that in the Preamble the purpose of the Edict, Diocletian’s concern to check 
the profiteering by those who supplied the army (and presumably the civil service), 
is set forth in part with these words (translation of E. Graser) : “. . . sometimes in a 
single purchase a soldier is deprived of his bonus and salary, and the contribution of 
the whole world to support the armies falls to the abominable profits of thieves, so 
that our soldiers seem to offer . . . their completed labors to the profiteers . . .” 


3. édda and édaia (II, 84, 89, and 118). Olive, Olea Europea. Elaa is the old 
Attic form. Both forms, however, occur on Stele IJ. The words are used for the 
fruit, although the same word was used for the olive tree.” For the cultivating, 
harvesting, and use of the olive, reference may be made to the lengthy article of A. S. 
Pease, R.E., s.v. Oelbaum.” The olive was known in Early Helladic times, as is shown 
by the discovery of pits in excavations. Its cultivation was mentioned by Homer, and 
oil was exported from Athens in the time of Solon. During the classical age it was 
widely produced. Olives, along with olive oil, bread, cheese, salt, and wine, were 
regarded as the necessary provisions of life,” although there is considerable evidence 
that the ancients held that they had little nutritive value.** Olives thrive in a calcareous 
soil, such as that of Attica, and the Athenian olive was famous everywhere. Using 
figures given in [Demosthenes], XLII, Against Phainippos, Jardé (Céréales, p. 187) 


19 Poliochos, frag. 2 (Kock, C.A.F., III, p. 390); Antiphanes, frag. 226 (Kock, C.A.F., I, 
ehLly. 

z 20 Gow ad Theokritos 10, 49. Cf. Ure, Class. Quar., XLIX, 1955, p. 227. 

"ST Gari, 2,207 A, line 149, etc: 

22 Chnous is likewise coupled with achyra in Aristophanes, frag. 76. It is defined in S'yll.’, II, 
p. 309, note 138. 

2 XV IL 7: 

2 XV I1,.6-8. 

25 See Buck, Dictionary, p. 380. 

26 See also Michell, Ec. of Anc. Greece, pp. 76-77. 

27 Aristophanes, Ach., 550, Eccl., 308; Plato, Lg., V1, 7&2 b, ete: 

28 Athenaeus, II, 56a; Galen, VI, 579 K; Celsus, II, 18. 
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has estimated that an olive grove would yield approximately three times the value of 
a similar area planted in wheat. 

Information concerning olive prices was not collected by Pease. In a passage of 
Plutarch which relates that Sokrates led a complaining friend to places where the 
common necessities of life were sold and pointed out the cheapness of the latter, it is 
stated that a choinix of olives cost two chalkoi,” which is at the rate of two drachmas 
a medimnos. Some seven hundred years later, the Edict of Diocletian established the 
price of ripe olives as 4 denarii an Italian pint (estes), of olives in brine at 4 denarii 
for forty pounds, and of olives from Tarsus at 4 denarii for twenty pounds.” 


4. &daov (1, 123, 124). Oil. The most detailed treatment of elaion is the 1937 
article of A. S. Pease in R.E., s.v. Oleum. Oil was used in ancient times for affording 
light, in food, and in the exercises of the gymnasia. 

Prices are given in cols. 2472-2473 of Pease’s article. In Book II of the Oeco- 
nomics ascribed to Aristotle,” the price of a chous of oil at Lampsakos is given as 
three drachmas (or one and one-half obols a kotyle; 36 drachmas a metretes). In an 
Athenian inscription of the fourth century, which lists the tariff of fees for sacrifice,” 
three kotylai of oil cost one and one-half obols (or one-half obol a kotyle; 12 drachmas 
a metretes). Prices of oil at Delos are discussed by Larsen,** and in Spaventa de 
Novellis’ J prezzi in Grecia e a Roma nell’ antichita, pp. 51-54, there are listed in 
tabular form 105 epigraphical references giving prices at Delos from 310 to 169 B.c. 
At the close of the fourth century, oil brought the astonishingly high price of 55 
drachmas a metretes.** By 250 B.c. the price ranged between 16 and 18 drachmas, and 
thereafter remained stable. The lowest price, of 11 drachmas, was reached in 190-180 
B.C.” For the Roman period, T. Frank has summarized the evidence concerning olive 
oil as follows: “In the Catonian period oil sold wholesale at about one and a half 
sesterces the liter... . In Diocletian’s day the price of oil had about doubled in the 
East. Ordinary oil was then about eighteen cents the liter, while the best grade sold 
at about 30 cents. For Cicero’s day it probably would be fair to assume a price of 2-3 
sesterces the liter.” ** The prices of oil are given in par. III of the Edict. The figures 
for one Italian pint of oil from unripe olives, second quality oil, and common oil are 
40, 24, and 12 denarii respectively. 


*° De tranquillitate animi, 470 F. 

8° Col. VI, 89, 90, 91. 

et s47a, Jo: 

*’ 1.G., I1*, 1356. For the fixed prices in this and other sacred laws, see below, p. 198, note 170. 

8“ Roman Greece,” Economic Survey, IV, pp. 388-390. 

*4 The notorious uncertainty of the olive crop might account for violent fluctuations in price in 
antiquity as in modern times when a good harvest may be followed by a complete and utter failure,— 
a few days of rainy weather at the critical time of blossom may bring disaster. 

35 Insc. Délos, 440, line 22. 

°° Economic Survey, I, p. 404. Cf. also pp. 192-193 and 284. 
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5. ma (II, 85). Husks, chaff. Eratosthenes, according to Eustathius, defined 
the word as the stalks or straw of pulse (d0mpiwv kaddéuar).*’ This definition is made 
with reference to Od., V, 368, where the rousing of the waves by Poseidon is compared 
to a great wind tossing a heap of parched eia. For several conjectural etymologies, see 
Boisacq, Dictionnaire’, p. 316. 

Prices. No figures are preserved for eia. For the price of hay and vetch fodder, 
see above, under axupa. 


6. Kopiavvoy (II, 141). Coriander, Coriandrum sativum. References to kori- 
annon are chiefly in connection with cooking. Alkaios Comicus refers to powdered 
coriander-seed used as seasoning with game,** and Anaxandrides includes koriannon in 
a recipe for smoked fish.*” The word occurs twice in the Equites of Aristophanes in 
connection with a garnish for fish,*° and B. B. Rogers notes that coriander leaves, not 
seeds, are meant ; he compares its use as a culinary herb for salads in England.” The 
coriander of Egypt was considered the best, and leases are preserved from Oxyrhyn- 
chus which mention its planting.” 


7. KpiOy (II, 94-95, 237; V, 17, 18, 21). Barley, Hordeum sativum. In classical 
antiquity, when maize was unknown and millet did not survive the Mediterranean 
winter, barley was the only strong competitor with wheat for consumption. Barley 
could command an advantage over spring wheat because of its shorter growing season 
in a climate with a summer drought.” Jasny believes that in Greece and in most 
islands of the eastern Mediterranean, wheat was definitely second to barley. For 
Attica this seems proved by an inscription which gives the amounts of the first-fruits 
sent to Eleusis in 329 B.c. by each of the phylai and outlying districts as well as 
colonies.** The Attic crop reached a total of 363,400 medimnoi of barley and only 
39,112 of wheat.** In addition, the island of Salamis produced 24,525 medimnoi of 
barley. There was then about ten times more barley being raised than wheat, as was 
to be expected in a country of poor soil, although the public taste greatly preferred 
wheat.’ 


37 Kust., ad Od., V, 368 (1445, 42). Cf. Photius, 64.4; and above, s.v. adyupa. 

rar iy (ock, Cl Lgl Pave): 

or Fras, 00 (Kock,.C.4.i7 11, p. 15/7): 

40 Eq., 676, 682. Aristophanes refers to an obol’s worth, but the quantity of the spice is not given. 

Ad Bon C/O; 

42 See A. C. Johnson, “ Roman Egypt,” Economic Survey, II, p. 3. 

48 The root meaning of the word is uncertain ; see Buck, Dictionary, p. 516. 

44N. Jasny, op. cit., p. 71. 

45 .G., 112, 1672. Somewhat lower figures are given by Jardé, Céréales, pp. 36 ff., 94 ff. 

46 The figures are taken from the calculations of Heichelheim, R.£., Suppl. VI, 1935, s.v. Sitos, 
846. 329 B.c. is regarded by most historians as a year of severe shortage; A. W. Gomme (Popula- 
tion of Athens in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.C., Oxford, 1933, p. 30) dissents. 

47 For the Athenian dislike of barley, see the references collected by Amyx in A.J.A., XLIX, 
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For a general discussion of krithe, see Orth, R.E., s.v. Gerste.** Athenaeus 
devotes a lengthy section in Book III (109 b ff.) of the Deipnosophistai to a descrip- 
tion of many kinds of bread, including that made with barley. Lesbian barley was the 
best for this purpose (112 a), but Athenian bread was varied and choice (112 c). 
Barley bread or cake was called maza, and alphita usually denoted barley eroats.” 

Evidence for the prices of barley is collected by Jardé, Céréales, pp. 180-183; 
Heichelheim, Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen, Jena, 1930, pp. 51-52; Spaventa de 
Novellis, J prezsi in Grecia e a Roma nell’ antichita, p. 50; and Larsen, Economic 
Survey, IV, pp. 384-385. Barley frequently sold for half the price of wheat, 
although Larsen has warned that this observation must not be made into a hard and 
fast rule.” Ca. 330 B.c. the price of barley was five drachmas a medimnos.** Accord- 
ing to the [Demosthenes] speech Against Phainippos of the same period, the price of 
barley must have been six drachmas, for eighteen drachmas are said to have been 
three times the former price; * but in 329/28 B.c., in the accounts of the epistatai of 
Eleusis, barley is priced at three drachmas a medimnos.” For Delos, the statistics are 
presented by Heichelheim * and by Larsen.** The lowest price known was two 
drachmas; the most common price was four. In the Edict of Diocletian, the price for 
the sale of barley which no one might exceed was 60 denarii for one castrensis 
modius,” which was at the rate of 180 denarii a medimnos. For prices at Rome, see 
Frank, Economic Survey, 1, pp. 48-49, 98, 192. 


8. pedivy (II, 139). Italian millet, Setaria italica. We know from Demosthenes 
that Italian millet was one of the principal crops of Thrace,” and from Xenophon 
that it was grown in Cilicia ** and in that part of the Black Sea which is termed 
‘ Thrace-in-Asia’ (Bithynia).° Generally yielding only a small return, millet could 


1945, p. 516. The relative positions of the two grains is perhaps most succinctly illustrated by the 
practice in the Prytaneion: barley loaf on normal days supplemented by a wheaten loaf on festivals ; 
see Solon’s ordinance quoted by Athenaeus (IV, 137 e). 

*S For a classification of krithe as husked and naked grain, see Moritz, Class. Quar., XLIX, 
1955, pp. 130-134. 

49 See Orth, R.E., s.v. Gerste, 1281. 

50 See also below, p. 199. 

*? Op. cit., p. 385. In the time of Cicero (Verr., III, 188), barley was reckoned at one-half the 
price of wheat. 

°* 1.G., I’, 408, lines 13-14. xpiai is a restoration, but it appears certain. 

XIII, 20 and 3, 

BOT Asa, Lb, A072, NS Lod, 

°° Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen, Table XIV, pp. 128 ff. 

°6 Op. cit., pp. 384-386. 

Ge a Wee 

°° VIII, On the Chersonesos, 45; and X, Against Philip, IV, 16. Xenophon (Anab., VI, 5, 12) 
refers to a tribe in Thrace as the ‘ Millet-eaters.’ 

MANGO, Ley ome 

60 Anab., VI, 4, 6. 
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not compete with grains which were hardy enough to withstand the winter, and it 


never attained more than the position of a secondary crop. For ancient references, 
see Orth, R.E., s.v. Hirse. 


Prices. The maximum price of meline in the Edict of Diocletian was fixed at 50 
denarii for one castrensis modius (150 denarii a medimnos).” 


9. oivos (1, 114, 117-121; VI, 60-61, 64-65). Wine. Viticulture in antiquity is 
discussed in an excellent article by Jardé in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. 
Vinum.” In addition to the casual remarks of Theophrastos in his two treatises, we 
know the names of many authors who published special works on viticulture.*t Most 
instructive are the preserved leases of vineyards which enumerate various terms which 
the lessor had to carry out.” In Book I of the Deipnosophistai, Athenaeus has given 
a lengthy catalogue of different vintages of wine: °° the pleasantest of the Greek wines 
was the Chian; “ among the poorest the Corinthian, which Alexis had termed ‘ tor- 
ture.’ “* Athenaeus speaks of some wine as sixteen years old,” and gives the usual 
dilution as half and half.” Although wine was one of the most important products 
of Attica, many better sorts were imported from various places abroad.” 

For the prices of oinos, see below, pp. 199-203. 


LOS ocos (1) 113,115, 116-422; 11, 117).% Vinegar. The word oxvos was used 
by the ancients for vinegar and for a sour wine of inferior quality. Various types of 


61 See N. Jasny, op. cit., p. 16. 

PCO N.C, 

68 Cf. also his article Vinitor. 

64 See E. Oder in F. Susemihl, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur in Alexandrinazett, I, 
Leipzig, 1891, pp. 839 ff. For Roman treatises on viticulture, see R. Billiard, La vigne dans 
Vantiquité, Lyon, 1913, pp. 156 ff. 

65 Syll.*, 963 and I.G., II”, 2492. M. Rostovtzeff (Soc. and Ec. Hist. of Hell. World, II, p. 1188) 
observes that these leases have not been studied in connection with ancient agronomists for the 
information they contain concerning viticulture. Mention might also be made of the interesting 
Thasian laws, directed against speculation in wine, published by G. Daux in B.C.H., L, 1926, pp. 
214 ff. 

Ae a aN 

CGN a ER ie 

oe 1 OLE, 

So X11 584 b. 

70 X, 426 b. 

71 Chios, Thasos, Pramnos, etc. See the references in Ehrenberg, People of Aristophanes’, 
p. 136, note 5. Imported wine jars of the second half of the fifth century, found in Athens, include 
(e. g.) amphoras from Chios (Hesperia, III, 1934, fig. 1, no. 1; XXII, 1953, p. 104, nos. 150-152 
and pl. 39) ; from Mende (Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 496, fig. 17, no. 88; XXII, 1953, p. 106, no. 161 
and p. 103, fig. 5) ; and from Thasos (A.J.A., L, 1946, p. 34, fig. 3, no. 3). 

72 For the etymology of the word, see Buck, Dictionary, p. 383. 

78 See Saglio in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Acetum; and Stadler, Fela sto. Essig. 
The comic poet Alexis (frag. 285: Kock, C.A.F., II, p. 400) humorously referred to the notoriously 
sour Decelean wine as oxos. 
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vinegar, which was regarded by Attic writers as a condiment par excellence," are 
described by Athenaeus, II, 67 c ff. The best varieties were reported to be Knidian 
and Egyptian. The oldest preserved recipe is found in Cato, De agricultura, 104. 
Vinegar was usually extracted from the cheaper sorts of wine, but there are refer- 
ences which show that the ancients also made it from dates, figs, etc.” 

This writer has found prices for oxos only in papyrological sources and in the 
Edict of Diocletian. Pap. Gen., 71 (Fayum, second century after Christ) comprises a 
list of the sales of oxos.” The price varies between 4 drachmas and 5% drachmas a 
dichoron.” A few other prices are given by A. C. Johnson, “ Roman Egypt,” Eco- 
nomic Survey, II, pp. 314-315. In a.p. 301 the maximum price for vinegar was estab- 
lished in the Edict of Diocletian at 6 denarii an Italian pint (xestes).™ 


11. 8poBos (II, 91). Bitter vetch. Ervum Ervilia.” The orobos was one of the 
vetches of which, according to Athenaeus,” several varieties were eaten both green and 
dry.** When dry, they were served either boiled or roasted like chestnuts. Ina frag- 
ment of Alexis the orobos seems to be regarded as belonging to a pauper’s diet.** This 
is the purport, too, of a passage in Philostratos, which tells of finding oroboi on sale 
in the market only when the rich men had shut up all the grain.“ The point of the 
answer to Plutarch’s 46th Greek Question, ‘‘ Why is it that the people of Tralles call 
orobos ‘ purifier’ and make particular use of it for ritual cleansings and purifica- 
tions? ”’, is that orobos was lacking in value as a food.®* Finally, the same may be 
inferred from a passage in Demosthenes.** He says about a time of great scarcity 
in the last war with Sparta, ‘“‘ You know that oroboi were sold for food.” 

Pliny refers to a flour of bitter vetch used as leavening in barley bread.*’ Athe- 
naeus cites Phainias of Eresos in his work On Plants as referring to the use of orobos 
as fodder for plough-cattle.** 


74 Athenaeus, II, 67 c. 

*° Xenophon, Anab., II, 3, 14; Pliny, H.N., XIV, 103; Columella, XII, 5 and 17; Geoponika, 
Ville: 

76 J. Nicole, Les papyrus de Genéve, Geneva, 1896. 

"7 A dichoron equals eight choes. 

COLL. 

See Fournier in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Cibaria, 1144 b; V. Hehn, Kultur- 
pflanzen und Hausthiere, 7th edition, Berlin, 1902, pp. 213 ff.; and Olck, R.E., s.v. Erbse. 

eat FAT 

** Theophrastos (H.P., II, 4, 2) states that only vetches sown in spring are digestible. 

82 Cf. Aristophanes, Pas, 1136. 

88 Kock, C.A.F., II, 447. 

“Vit. Apoll,, I, 15. 

* See W. R. Halliday, Greek Questions of Plutarch, Oxford, 1928, pp. 189-190. 

8° XXIII, Against Aristokrates, 115. 

PP NG ee VALLAS Lt 

*° TX, 406 c. Cf. Aristotle, H.A., III, 522 b, 28; VIII, 595 b, 5. 
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For the prices of orobos, see below, p. 199. 


12. aupés (1, 126-139; II, 93). Pyros is a generic term,’ which included both 
hulled and naked types of wheat.” N. Jasny, in his 1944 monograph on “ The Wheats 
of Classical Antiquity,” °* has made a strong case for the theory that the wheat 
grown in Greece was of the emmer group, including both hulled and naked types, 
almost to the exclusion of other groups. By far the most common subspecies has been 
identified as durum.” From his study of the Mediterranean climate and soil, Jasny 
concluded that production of wheat was not likely to have been large in the south- 
eastern part of Greece, including Attica. Wheat production became increasingly 
greater northward and westward from Attica.” 


For prices of pyros, see below, pp. 196-198. 


13. ojoapov (II, 136). Sesame, Sesamum indicum. Evidence for the extent 
of the cultivation of sesame, from India to the Mediterranean, is collected by Steier in 
R.E., s.v. Sesamon. In Syria sesame-seed was more expensive than wheat-seed,* for 
sesame oil was there regarded as a substitute for olive oil. Babylonia, which in places 
could not produce the olive, used sesame oil, and prices of it in the third century B.c. 
are given by B. Meissner.*° 

In Greece, where Steier states that sesame is today grown in Thera and Attica, 
its cultivation in antiquity must have been common; for Theophrastos frequently uses 
the sesame for comparison with unfamiliar plants.*° Sesame was a summer crop and 
did well with irrigation.*’ It was used for medical purposes and as an ingredient of 
perfumes and drugs.”* References to sesame bread and sesame cake are numerous. 
The latter was frequently referred to by Aristophanes as a favorite dainty, and was 
the recognized wedding cake at Athens.” Athenaeus lists sesame-seeds among des- 


8° Galen, De alimentorum facultatibus, I, 6, 1. For derivation of the term, see Buck, Dictionary, 
Sunk ep 
; °° Naked grain is that in which the kernels fall out of their hulls in threshing. In hulled grain 
the kernels remain enclosed in threshing. 
®1 See above, note 1. 
2 J. and Ch. Cotte, Etude sur les blés de Vantiquité classique, Paris, 1913, p. 93; and N. Jasny, 
Amer. Hist. Rev., XLVII, 1942, p. 762. 
98“ Wheats,” p. 117. For the major sources of Athenian grain in the fifth century, see L. 
Casson, T.A.P.A., LXXXV, 1954, p. 168. 
°4 Bab. Baba Megia, 21a, 104b. Cf. Heichelheim, “ Roman Syria,” Economic Survey, IV, p. [32 
95 “ Warenpreise in Babylonien,” Abh. der pr. Akad. der Wissenschaften, No. 1, Berlin, 1936, 
5: 
7 PY 111 16,67 111, 18) 131 V, 8.145, V1,.5,.35 etc. 
*T lhids VAL/ 0. 
°8 Theophrastos, De odoribus, 20; H.P., 1X, 11, 9; and.pliny, AN. XIU, 11; .X X11; 95; ete. 
99 Pax, 689; Thesm., 570; Ach., 1092. 
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serts..” Among the professions of freedmen, we have the record of a man and a 
woman who were sesame-sellers at Athens in the fourth century B.c.™ 

The maximum price of sesame in the Edict of Diocletian was 200 denarii for one 
castrensis modius, which was double the price fixed for wheat."*” 


14. oradvdy (II, 83, 88). Grapes, a bunch of grapes."*’ Quotations with refer- 
ence to several types of grape are given by Athenaeus, XIV, 653 b-654 a. The form 
staphyle Athenaeus regarded as Asiatic. It designates the ripe, fresh grape in contrast 
with dudaé, the unripe grape, and o7adis, the raisin. Cf. Anth. Pal., V, 304 ( Paton’s 
translation) : ‘“‘ When you were a green blade (omphax) you refused me; when you 
were ripe (staphyle) you bade me be off, at least grudge me not a little of your raisin 
(staphis).” 

The grapes referred to in Stele II were sold on the vine. Pliny the Younger once 
casually mentions having sold his hanging crop,’ and his uncle in giving the price 
that was paid for a crop notes that the grapes were sold on the vine." 

Prices. In the Diocletian Edict, the price of table grapes is given as 4 denarii for 
4 pounds,’”* which T. Frank states was equivalent to two pounds for one cent in terms 
of the 1932 gold dollar." 


15. odxov (II, 83, 88, 134).°°% Fig (fruit), Ficus Carica. We know from 
Theophrastos that the ancients discovered a very scientific remedy in the process called 
‘caprification’ (cross-fertilization of the cultivated fig with the wild by means of the 
wasp) to prevent the dropping of the immature fruit.” Athenaeus devotes a lengthy 
section of Book III of the Detpnosophistai to the fig." It seems to have grown every- 
where, and Attic figs, which were among the best,’’* were exported as far as Babylon.** 
Because of the sugar content, figs made a highly sustaining army ration." Dried figs 


09 XIV, 640 d: Greek tragemata, ‘ things to chew,’ i. e., nuts and dried fruits. 

101 7.G., II?, 1554, line 40; and 1561, line 23. 

i 8 | A 0 

*°° For the collective meaning and the etymology of staphyle, see Buck, Dictionary, p. 378. 

104 Ep., VIII, 2, 1. : 

1° H.N., XIV, 50. Cf. Frank, Economic Survey, V, p. 150, note 17. 

at COL y Lou) 

107 Economic Survey, I, p. 404. 

28 For the derivation of the word, see Buck, Dictionary, pp. 377-378. 

209 See Olck, R.E., s.v. Feige; V. Hehn, Kulturpflanzen’, pp. 94-102; and Michell, Ec. of Ane. 
Greece, pp. 77-78, 284. 

1 7.P., 11, 8, 1. For the history of caprification, which is tod¢ i iv 
Sait pein y p ay practised extensively, see Olck, 

1174 c-80 e. Pliny, H.N., XV, 68-83, enumerates twenty-nine kinds. 

112 Athenaeus, III, 74 d-e. 

“* Plutarch, Regum et imperatorum apophthegmata, 173 C. 

114 Polybios, XVI, 24, 5 and 9. 
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(toxades) were a cheap food for the poor,’ and choice ones appeared on the tables 
of the well-to-do.” 

Prices."” Teles in Stobaeus I, 98 (Hense) tells the anecdote, similar to the one 
told of Sokrates in Plutarch,” that Diogenes pointed out to a complaining friend the 
cheapness of common necessities in Athens, including dried figs which were priced 
at two chalkoi a choinix, or two drachmas a medimnos. The period of Diogenes is 
toward the end of the third century B.c. On the authority of Varro, Pliny gives the 
price of 30 pounds of dried figs in Rome in 150 B.c. as one as." About the same time, 
Polybios gives the price of figs for lower Lusitania in Spain as a talent’s weight for 
three obols,’” but T. Frank has explained that this and other quoted prices seem so 
preposterously low because the area was excluded from the markets for heavy goods.’ 
All of these prices, it should be emphasized, are for dried figs. In the Edict of Dio- 
cletian of a.p. 300, however, prices for figs of different types are given.’ The maxi- 
mum price for the best quality was 4 denarii for 25 pounds, and common figs were 4 
denarii for 40 pounds. T. Frank has estimated this last figure as equal to 1.7 cents 
in terms of the gold dollar of 1932.*” 


16. daxds (I, 125; II, 92). Lentil, Ervum Lens. Lentils, as other legumes, 
were grown for food, fodder, and for the purpose of fertilizing the fields.’ Athe- 
naeus devotes several chapters to the humble lentil soup and gives many recipes.” 


For the price of lentils, see below, p. 199. 


127 


17. yxépxvos (Kéyxpos) (II, 138). Common millet,”* Panicum miliaceum. In 
comparing kenchros with melinos, Theophrastos states that the former is the more 
robust plant, the latter is sweeter.“* We know from Xenophon that kenchros was 
grown in Cilicia.” Pliny states that there is no food which the Pontic people prefer to 


115 Columella, XII, 14. 

116 For the Attic dried figs, which were very much esteemed, see Athenaeus, XIV, 652b-653b. 
Cf. also Suetonius, Aug., 76, 1. 

117 See Olck, op. cit., 2134-2135. 

118 De tranquillitate animi, 470 F. 

119 WN., XVIII, 17. 

120 Polybios, XXXIV, 8, 9. 

121 Economic Survey, 1, p. 196. Cf. Van Nostrand, “ Roman Spain,” ibid., III, pp. 140-141. 

122 Col. VI, 78, 79, 84, 85, 88. 

123 Economic Survey, I, p. 404. 

124 See Hehn, Kulturpflanzen’, pp. 212, 218-219; Fournier, Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, 
s.v. Cibaria, 1144 b. 

125 Columella, II, 10, 15-16; Pliny, H.N., XVIII, 123. 

126 TV, 156 d-159 f. 

127 See N. Jasny, “ Wheats,” p. 12. 

Mee PV ALI, 75 9: 

129 Anab., I, 2, 22. 
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il 


Italian millet,’ but Galen comments on the superiority of kenchros.’** Athenaeus 
quotes a fragment from Anaxandrides (41, line 23: Kock, C.A4.F., The plot) ein 
which a pot of millet is listed as part of a dower which was contributed for a brilliant 
banquet.**? For a beer made from kenchros, see Athenaeus, X, 447 d. 

The maximum price of uncrushed kenchros in the Edict of Diocletian was 50 
denarii for one castrensis modius; 100 denarii for crushed millet." 


MEASURES 


Plutarch (Mor. 416 B) observed that “often the measures and the things 
measured are called by the same name, as, for example, the kotyle, choinix, amphoreus 
and medimnos.” That there were standards for dry and liquid measures of capacity in 
the time of our inscriptions appears clearly from Andokides, De Mys., 83, Plato, Lg., 
746 D-E, and, more particularly, Aristotle, Ath. Pol., 10. Aristotle compared the 
measures of his own day, which he believed to be the same as those of Solon, with 
the pre-Solonian measures, which he believed to be Pheidonian. In this part of the 
study of the Attic Stelai, we shall be concerned with the words only as they are used 
in the sense of measures. The same words, where they are used of containers, will 
be discussed by Mr. Amyx in Part III of this study. 

The entire study of metrology is now very much in a state of flux. This results 
from the probability, first, that individual city-states may have changed their official 
measures throughout the course of antiquity; and, secondly, that capacities were not 
necessarily uniform from one city-state to another. The situation may be much like 
that with regard to the Greek festival calendars. It is quite obvious that there is 
pressing need for study in this area, study which should be based on the archaeological 
evidence; and the present writer can only regard his conclusions as very tentative. 

In our lists, the dry measures, according to which grains, figs, and almonds were 
sold, are as follows: 


Measure Product *** 
NpLodKov © Italian millet, sesame, common millet 
peounvos Barley 
didakvis Barley 
doppos Almonds, coriander, barley, bitter 


vetch, wheat, figs, lentils 


AAO NG oe Vd, L1S 

131 De alim. fac., I, 15, 3. 

mee LY lol ce 

aes Col, 1; 4: and 2; 

184 Tisted in the order of the discussion above. 

**° Also noted by Pollux (X, 169) as found in the Demioprata. 
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In addition, we know from Pollux that three Huthoppwa of salt were sold in the 
Demioprata.*** 


The liquid measures are: 


Measure Product 

ous Wine 

apdopeds Wine, vinegar 

oTadvos Oil, olives, wine, vinegar 


DRY MEASURES 


nprraxov. There is insufficient evidence to determine the size of this measure, if 
indeed it represented a fixed capacity. The word has hitherto been known only from 
the reference in Pollux to the Demioprata. Pollux quotes an entry which may have 
been copied from our Stele II, lines 136-137. Liddell-Scott-Jones gives no example 
of oaxiov as a measure and but one of odx«kos, in a papyrus dated in a.p. 185.2°7 


péduuvos. F. Hultsch has estimated the capacity of this dry measure in Athenian 
standards as 52.53 liters,“* which would make it approximately 114 bushels by United 
States standards.” The U. S. Government, for customs purposes, assumes that 60 
pounds of wheat or 48 pounds of barley comprise the equivalent of a bushel measure. 
An Attic medimnos of wheat, then, would weigh 90 pounds; a medimnos of barley, 
72 pounds.” 


didaxvis. The Attic form is for mfaxvis of other dialects. The word has hitherto 
appeared only in Pollux, who knew it from the Demioprata,™ although the diminutive 
form pithaknion is more common. Phidaknis occurs only once in our Stelai and then 
in connection with barley.’ The alternative form phidakne (pithakne) is best known 
from the picturesque language of the Equites of Aristophanes where the poet refers 
to the influx of the country-folk into Athens, which was too small to contain them, 


per 09, 

187 UJ, Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka aus Aegypten und Nubien, Leipzig and Berlin, 1899, no. 
1096. 

ABO sci, Dp. 70d: 

139 American excavations on the north slope of the Acropolis and in the Agora have brought to 
light Athenian containers which had been used as official measures. Preliminary reports concerning 
their capacities have clearly indicated that the older conclusions of Hultsch on Athenian metrology 
are approximately correct. See, in particular, O. Broneer, Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 223; S. Young, 
Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 280; M. Crosby, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 111; and H. A. Thompson, 
Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 69-70. The estimates of Viedebantt, which had come to be regarded as 
standard, are too low. ; 

140 The ancients used measures, not weights, and this fact has misled some writers, including 
Glotz, in their calculations; see N. Jasny, Amer. Hist. Rev., XLVI, 1941-42, p. 752, note 1 and 
Johns Hopkins Univ. Stud. in Hist. and Pol. Sc., LXI, 1944, p. 80, note 34. 

iat X, 74; ch. Pollux, X, 131. 
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and to their dwelling in phidaknai.“’ Hesychius and Suidas define them as small pithoi. 
Athenaeus states that at symposia and the public mess the wine is mingled in 
pithaknai."* Ion of Chios spoke of ladling wine with jugs (olpar) from sacred 
pithaknai.° Liddell-Scott-Jones cites several examples in which the jar was used for 
storing figs, etc. These references give a general idea of the size of the cask; its exact 
capacity cannot be determined. 


doppos. The phormos was much the most common dry measure used in our Stelai. 
Unfortunately, it is a measure about which very little is known. C. D. Adams in his 
commentary on Lysias has written, ““ The word means a basket; but as to how much 
the standard grain basket held we have no knowledge whatever.” “° The word is not 
discussed in Viedebantt’s standard work on the subject of measures,’’ nor in Tan- 
nery’s article Mensura in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire; nor does it appear in the 
index to Hultsch’s Metrologicorum scriptorum reliquiae (2 vols., Leipzig, 1864 and 
1866). But that it was an official measure referred to in a nomos is clear from Lysias, 
XXII, 5.*° In the speech Against the Grain Dealers, it is stated that the provision of 
the law was that no retailer, under penalty of death, should buy more than fifty 
phormoi at a time. The oration was probably delivered in 386 B.c., at a time when the 
Spartans had dislodged the Athenians from Aegina and were able to menace the 
grain ships approaching the Peiraeus. Bockh suggested that the phormos was a 
‘ back-load,’ similar to the cumera of the Italians, and that it could not have differed 
much from the medimnos *” which, being more than 52 liters, would probably have 
held about 90 pounds in weight." There is a passage further on in the same oration 
(XXII, 12) which states that the dealers sometimes sold grain “at a profit of a 
drachma just as though they were buying a medimnos at a time.”” Shuckburgh states 
that the profit of a drachma was per phormos,’” and if so, it is a not unreasonable 
inference that the phormos and medimnos were identical. To judge from the prices 
of wheat in our Stelai, we can say that there is no other Attic dry measure with which 


448 Tine 792. 

eX), 400 

aA Nauck) 7 GP", 734. 

“4° Lysias, Selected Speeches, New York, 1905, p. 222. Cf. Gernet and Bizos, Lysias, II, 
Paris, 1926, p. 82. 

“7 Forschungen zur Metrologie des Altertums” in Abh. der kénigl. sachs. Gesellschaft der 
Wissensch., Phil.-hist. K1., XXXIV, no. 3, Leipzig, 1917. 

“* In Aristophanes, Thesm., 813, there is reference to the wife who has stolen a phormos of 
wheat from her husband. For an interpretation of the passage, see B. B. Rogers, ad loc. 

4° A. Bockh, Staatshaushaltung der Athener®, 1, p. 104. Cf. F. Hultsch, Metrologie*, pp. 106- 
107. 

*°° The standard U. S. bushel (35.2383 liters) holds 77.6274 pounds of distilled water at 39° 
Fahr. The U. S. Government for customs purposes has established the equivalent of a bushel of 
wheat as 60 pounds. 

*°1 Lysiae Orationes, XVI, London, 1882, p. 318. 


’ 
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the phormos can reasonably be connected. We have, therefore, followed Bockh in 
regarding the phormos as equivalent to the medimnos.’” We should not fail to add, 
however, that whereas vetch, lentils, and wheat were sold by the phormos in IT, 91-93, 
barley was sold by the medimnos in the following entry. | 


LIQUID MEASURES 


xovs. For the secure identification of the chous, when used as a measure, as 
equivalent to 3.283 liters in the metric system, see O. Broneer, H esperia, VII, 1938, 
pp. 222-224; S. Young, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 274-284; and M. Lang, B.C.H.., 
LXXVI, 1952, pp. 24-25. 


apdopeds. A discussion of the word in the sense of a container is made by 
Professor Amyx. In this study, the amphoreus has been given the equivalent of a 
metretes, or twelve choes. This is in accordance with the conclusion, for example, 
of Hultsch (op. cit., p. 101) on the basis of literary evidence. Moreover, Miss Lang 
has conveniently summarized the measurements of 36 amphoras listed in Brauchitsch’s 
Die panathenaischen Preisamphoren as follows: ‘. . . the Panathenaic amphoras of 
the earliest fifth century <held> . . . twelve times the early fifth century chous and have 
dimensions which are simple multiples of the chous.” ** Unfortunately the literary 
evidence cited by Hultsch condenses down to one decisive passage from the fifth- 
century comic poet Philyllios (Frag. 7: Kock, C.A.F., I, p. 783), which was quoted 
by Pollux: *** 

col pev ovv THVS , audoped, 
SiSapu TYLHV, TPGTa ev TOUT avr’ Exe 
OVOLA METPNTIHV METPLOTYTOS ELVEKA. 

But Wernicke has protested that this is only a joke,’ and was misinterpreted by 
Pollux (X, 70). The speaker is making a pun about the moderate size of the wine 
jar placed before him. The point is well taken, and when Hultsch in 1894 returned to 
a treatment of the amphora as a measure, he did not repeat his earlier determination."”* 
More recently Miss Lang has written, on the basis of unpublished measurements, that 
“the ordinary amphora of Greek as well as Roman times is more likely to hold eight 
choes ” (Hesperia, XXV, 1956, p. 3). Although the archaeological evidence is not 


152 Similarly, it may be noted that the kados, ‘ jar,’ was equivalent to the amphoreus, ‘a liquid 
measure,’ according to Pollux, X, 71. 

RBG eI Vi 952peeognore 1: 

154 The value of Moeris’ note (p. 45: Pierson), which is not mentioned by Hultsch, seems to me 
problematical : duopeds ’Arrixoi, petperns “EXAnves. 

155 RE, sv. Amphora 1, col. 1970. 

156 R E., s.v. Amphora 2. As an Attic measure in the Roman period, Hultsch now identified the 
amphora as two-thirds of a metretes and referred for this identification to an article s.v. Quadrantal. 
With the passage of some sixty-four years, the k.E. unfortunately has not yet embraced the letter Q. 
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decisive, the present writer has with some hesitation accepted the figure of 12 choes 
because the first of Miss Lang’s two groups, the Panathenaic amphoras of the early 
fifth century (see note 153), is presumably closer in date to our inscription. 


ordpvos. Stamnos has not been grouped with dry measures although our Stelai 
refer to stamnoi of olives (II, line 118), as well as those of oil, wine, and vinegar. It 
seems preferable to assume in the absence of any evidence of stamnos as a dry measure 
that the olives were in brine or in oil; hence not ‘ dry.’ 

Stamnos is used as a measure of oil in a Greek inscription from Stratoniceia in 
the time of Iovian.*” The price of the oil is given as 10,000 denarii per stamnos 
“ because of the continuous unfruitfulness of the olive crop.’ ** Moeris, the second- 
century grammarian, has equated the stamnos with the amphora,’”” which would give it 
a capacity of 10.3 U. S. gallons (8.5 British, or imperial, gallons). In Pollux X, 72, 
the stamnos is mentioned in connection with wine containers. 

Recently the French have found in Thasos a sekoma of which the two cavities are 
labelled =TAMNO2 and HMIAM¢OPIN.*° On the side of the sekoma is a dedication 
by an agoranomos and the word OINHPA (i. e. wérpa), ‘ wine-measures.’ There can 
be no doubt, then, that in Thasos about the first century B.c., which seems to be the 
date required by the letter-forms, the stamnos is a liquid measure. Professor Georges 
Daux has kindly informed me that the capacity of this Thasian stamnos is 7.68 liters, 
or one-half the capacity of the Thasian ‘ half-amphora.’ It was exactly equivalent, 
then, to a quarter of an amphora. This evidence, it is possibly needless to add, does not 
prove that the stamnos was a uniform unit of measure in Athens of the fifth century; 
it does prove that the word was so used at times in the Greek world. 


PRICES 
WHEAT 


Prices paid for wheat were as follows: 


Sales Price Item Reference 
[17] HII mupov poppLos [i137 
POL mupov doppo| s | T2138 
Bel mupov doppo|s | I, 139 


7 Sryll.®, 900, line 27. For other evidence of its use as a measure, see Hultsch, Metrologicorum 
scriptorum reliquiae, II, p. 216. 

8 Dittenberger (Joc. cit., note 12) regarded the price as an obvious exaggeration. However, L. 
Robert, Etudes anatoliennes, Paris, 1937, p. 346, has collected other examples of high prices during 
periods of scarcity. . 

sida Se 44 (ed. J. Pierson, Lexicon Atticum, 1831). Cf. schol. Aristophanes, Ranae, 22. Hultsch 
(Metrologie*, p. 108) computes 39.395 liters for the amphora. 

**° T owe the knowledge of this sekoma to the kindness of Dr. Virginia Grace and Professor G. 
Daux. Two photographs of it have now appeared in B.C.H., LXXIX, 1955, p. 365. 
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Furthermore, wheat, along with barley, lentils and bitter vetch, was sold in 
Eretria in one lump sum as follows: 


opoBov doppot Ml 
el aN dakov hopmos | IT, 91-95 
mupov doppot AM 
Kpt| 8 | ov 
Me [ dus |vos 


From the three references in Stele I, we see that the price of wheat varied between 
6 and 6% drachmas per phormos. This variation is probably to be explained by the 
difference in quality of the wheat, as seems to be the case in an inscription containing 
prices paid for wheat in 329/8 B.c., where the record shows that most of the wheat 
brought six drachmas per medimnos, but ten measures were sold for only five 
drachmas.** 

For purposes of comparison, the following table gives the known prices of wheat 
at Athens throughout the fourth century and in the first part of the third. 


Prices of Wheat at Athens **” 


Date Price per medimnos Reference 
Beginning of 6 6G tiew Lolo 

fourth century 
393 5) Arist., Eccl., 547-8 
340-330 9 I.G., IT’, 408, line 13 
ca. 330 16 { Demosthenes], XXXIV, 39 

5 

330729 5 I.G., IT’, 360, line 9 
329/8 6 LG. 11,1672; line 287 
329/8 ee GI 1171672; line 285 
324 5 fA Cpualb lage) 
295 300 or:-£300 Plutarch, Demetr. 33 


161 7 G., I1?, 1672, lines 287-288. 

162 This table is based on F. Heichelheim, R.E., Supplement VI, s.v. Sitos, 887-888. 

168 The lower price in the same document is probably to be explained by inferior quality of the 
wheat. 
164 The preserved text of Plutarch states that 300 drachmas was the price for a modios (1% of a 
medimnos) during the seige of Athens by Demetrios Poliorketes. The lower figure rests on an 
emendation of the text by Wilamowitz and is the one frequently adopted; see W. S. Ferguson, 
Hellenistic Athens, London, 1911, p. 133 and A. Jardé, Céréales, p. 176, note 3. During the siege of 
Athens by Sulla, a medimnos of wheat brought 1000 drachmas; see Plutarch, Sulla, 13. The author 
of the second book of Aristotle’s Oeconomica gives several examples of extortion rates in times of 


scarcity. 
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The average price of wheat at Athens in the fourth century B.c. according to 
this table was more than 6 drachmas per medimnos. In [Demosthenes], XXXIV, 
Against Phormio, 39, it is expressly stated that the normal Athenian price was five 
drachmas.’” For prices elsewhere, the most convenient summary is given by Larsen 
from Delian figures.’ “In 282 the average price of wheat for seven months was 
6 dr. 5 ob. For 281 and 279 Jardé (173-175) estimates an average price of 9 dr. 5% 
ob. and 8 dr. 3% ob. respectively but considers these prices abnormally high. For the 
first part of the second century Heichelheim repeatedly lists but questions a price of 
Warars 

For Roman prices of wheat there is considerable evidence, which has been sum- 
marized by T. Frank in Economic Survey, I, for various periods." Three sesterces 
a modius (% medimnos) was an average price for wheat in peacetime. 

If we accept the identification of the phormos with the medimnos, the price of 
wheat in 414 B.c. was over twenty per cent higher than what is given in [ Demosthenes | 
as the normal price. Our figures, moreover, give a slight clue to the cost of living at 
Athens. We know that the ration of the Spartan soldier in the field was one forty- 
eighth of a medimnos.’” At our figures this ration would have cost 45 drachmas per 
year in a period when a workman earned a drachma per diem and worked 300 days per 
annum. This may be regarded as a maximum figure, for the Spartan soldier was given 
a very liberal allowance and his servant was given only half as much." 


165 T.G., I1*, 400, speaks of ‘ the established price.’ 

166 “ Roman Greece,” Economic Survey, IV, p. 384. Cf. Day, Ec. Hist. of Athens, p. 7. 

167 Cf. the table in L. Spaventa de Novellis, op. cit., p. 49. 

168 Pp, 49, 77, 97-98, 158-159, 191-192, 283-284, and particularly 402-404. 

169 Herodotos, VII, 187; Thucydides, IV, 16; VII, 87. For detailed estimates of the cost of 
living in the third century, see the careful tabulations of Larsen, op. cit., pp. 412-414. 

79 It may be noted here that two frequently quoted fifth-century prices have not been taken to 
refer to wheat. In Plutarch (Solon, 23) the price of grain is given as one drachma in the Solonian 
sacrificial valuations. The type of grain is not specified. Several scholars (Jardé, Céréales, pp. 123 
and 178; M. N. Tod in Cambridge Ancient History, V, p. 25) regard it as barley. Secondly, 
Plutarch (De tranquillitate animi, 470 F) puts into the mouth of Sokrates the words é6Bodod 7rd 
ace This would make the medimnos equal two drachmas. But the grain here specified is clearly 
alphita. 

The evidence of the fifth-century sacred calendar in the Elgin Collection, which has been most 
recently published as /.G., 1°, 842, is probably not to be connected with grain prices. The right 
side of this early Fasti, which exhibits a script with three-bar sigma, reads in part as follows: 
"Hp[w|v aupdv 8v0 xoivKe, tpeis 6Bedot. Prott (Leges graecorum sacrae, I, Leipzig, 1896, p. 6), who 
published the text as no. 2 of his Fasti Sacri, stated that the form é6BeAés must refer to a loaf of 
bread, and there is ample evidence for the use of the form with this meaning, as it must now be noted 
against Prott’s objections for its use as a coin. On the other hand, Hicks (Ancient Greek Inscriptions 
im the British Museum, 1, Oxford, 1874, p. 136), who was the first editor of the text, believed that 
the reference was to the price of wheat: ‘‘ To the two heroes, two choinixes of wheat (price) 
three obols.” This would make the medimnos, which contained 48 choinikes, amount to 12 drachines 
Bockh has suggested with reference to the prices in a similar sacred calendar that a considerable 
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OROBOS 


The price of orobos can be roughly estimated from the five line entry in II, 91-95, 
the total of which amounted to 160 drachmas. If we allow 971% drachmas for the 
fifteen phormoi of wheat (6% dr. per phormos) and approximately 3 drachmas for 
the medimnos of barley,’ we are left with 594 drachmas for the 7 phormoi of orobos 
and the one phormos of phakos. If the two latter sold at the same rate, the price per 
phormos would be 71% drachmas. Records of the sale of orobos are few. Ina papyrus 
from Karanis dated in a.p. 191 (some 600 years later than our figure) the price of an 
artaba of orobos and an artaba of wheat is identical: eighteen drachmas.’” Barley, 
incidentally, was slightly more than one-half this price. In the Edict of Diocletian 
(A.D. 301) the price of orobos was fixed at the same price as wheat (sitos), 100 denarii 
for one castrensis modius.’” As to the price of phakos, there is more abundant evi- 
dence from Egypt, for lentils were there equated with wheat in payment of tax.’ 
Similarly, in the Edict of Diocletian, the maximum price of lentils was made the same 
as the price of wheat (sitos) and orobos.“” Our figure then, which indicates that 
certainly orobos, and probably phakos, was a drachma per phormos higher than 
wheat, seems not entirely unreasonable. 


OINOS 


The two entries in our Stelai which preserved wine prices are as follows: *® 


Price Entry Reference 
tlie Peck avian otvo appo| pée|s [|---| VI, 60-61 
FPRAAAA zp[é]s xde[s] 


profit was allowed to the priests (Staatshaushaltung der Athener®, I, p. 132) ; and hence that these 
documents should not be used as evidence for current prices (cf. J. H. Oliver, Hesperia, IV, 1935, 
p. 27). Other sacrificial calendars (cf. S.E.G., X, 348) consistently establish prices, but such prices 
seem to be indicated by numerals. It is not clear where numerals would be inscribed in our text, 
which preserves both right and left sides at the place in question. Finally, Tod (Num. Chron., 6th 
Ser., VII, 1947, p. 1) has defined these obeloi as ‘ spits’ and has cited the parallel of a Coan sacri- 
ficial calendar. In any case, one would hesitate to use the lines in question as evidence for retail 
rices. 

4 171 The price of barley was normally about half that of wheat; see Jardé, Céréales, pp. 182-183. 
Cf. Larsen, op. cit., p. 384. In /.G., II*, 1672, lines 283 ff., 298 ff., where the price of wheat is given 
as 5-6 drachmas, the price of barley is 3 to 35% drachmas; and in /.G., II’, 408, the prices of wheat 
and barley are 9 and 5 drachmas, respectively. 

172 B, J. Goodspeed, “ Greek Papyri from the Cairo Museum,” University of Chicago Decen- 
nial Publications, V, Chicago, 1904, p. 33. 

Be COL, 10. 

174 Grenfell, Hunt, and Hogarth, Fayum Towns and their Papyri, London, 1900, 101; and 
Westermann and Keyes, Columbia Papyri, Greek Series II, New York, 1932, I. 6. 

ONC Or ts ike 

176 For the number of letter spaces in the sales prices, see below, p. 255. 
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leads oivo audop|é|s “Arzu| Ko | VI, 64-65 
Kabapo HIlll é[a|za xo[es | 


Before any computation can be made with regard to the price of the wine, the 
meaning of the phrases ‘ three-choes ’ and ‘ seven-choes ’ must be determined. Are they 
modifiers which indicate the capacity of jars called amphoras, or do they refer to the 
quantity of the wine sold? It should be noted, as both Miss Mabel Lang and Miss 
Virginia Grace have kindly informed me, that there seem to be preserved from this 
period actual jars of the capacity of three choes and of seven choes, containers of 
different standard sizes.’ Secondly, one might expect, a priori, that reference to three 
and seven choes, as quantities of wine sold, would be in the form yées II] and xydes MI, 
just as the references to the amphoreis of wine were by numerical symbols. Thirdly, 
it may seem significant that if we have in the second entry 104 ‘ seven-choes ’ am- 
phoras, the price for the total sale can easily be completed as 520 drachmas, which 
would give an even number of five drachmas for the price of each amphora of wine. 
Furthermore, the price of the 590 ‘ three-choes ’ amphoras of the first entry could be 
completed as 1180 drachmas, which would yield a price of 2 drachmas for each ‘ three- 
choes ’ amphora, a price which is very close to being three-sevenths of the price of 5 
drachmas per ‘ seven-choes’’ amphora in the second entry. The ratio for the prices 
in the two entries, as restored, would be 2.46: 1, which is almost exactly the ratio of 
the quantities. 

Nonetheless, the writer believes that the syntax will not permit this interpreta- 
tion: the ‘ three-choes ’ and ‘ seven-choes ’ must refer to the quantity of the wine sold. 
If the capacity of the jars were designated, one would expect either genitives of 
measure or adjectival forms in —yoos, not the nominative case. Such adjectival com- 
pounds (émrdxoos, etc.) are collected in Buck and Petersen, Reverse Index, p. 178. 
This point of syntax is in my opinion fundamental. As to the use of cardinal numerals, 
it may be noted that they were several times used in this same inscription (lines 29, 
68, 69, 70) in lines very near the passages under discussion. Furthermore, there are 
epigraphical parallels to the practice of putting large numbers as signs following the 
noun and smaller numbers as cardinal numerals usually preceding the noun; see J/.G., 
II’, 1672, line 267 (xpe AAAT' éxreds rpets yotvuxes), line 279 (péduvor XHMII! 
nmekteta TéTTapa Ovo xotvuKes). For numerous other examples, see lines 264, 268, 269, 
270, 270-271, 279, etc. As far as the even prices go, the two batches of wine need not 
have been of exactly the same quality, and so the achievement of the same price per 
unit in both entries need not be truly significant. 

In our former entry, then, 6963 choes, or 590.25 metretes of wine were sold; in 


“T Also, see V. Grace’s article “ Standard Pottery Containers” in Hesperia, Suppl. VIII: 
“ Ancient pointed amphoras available for measurement do actually show very considerable vari- 
ations” (p. 176). 
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the latter, 1255 choes, or 104.58 metretes. A metretes contains twelve choes. The 
ratio of the quantities is 4.83: 1. 

To determine the numerals which may reasonably be restored for the cost prices 
of the two entries, the more significant figures for the prices of wine in classical 
antiquity have been collected. For the fifth century, there are no Athenian prices for 
wine preserved in literary sources unless we regard Hesychius’ gloss on Trikotylos 
oimos as reflecting the price in the period of Old Comedy, as V. Ehrenberg does." 
Trikotylos, which occurs in Aristophanes, Thesm., 743, and in adesp., 1320 (Kock, 
C.A.F., III, p. 628) is defined by Hesychius as an obol’s worth of wine. A metretes 
at this rate would be worth eight drachmas. In a fragment of Alexis,” the price of 
Wine is given as ten obols a chous, which is at the rate of twenty drachmas a metretes, 
but the price appears to be an exaggeration in a comic author. Plutarch states that in 
the time of Sokrates a costly Chian wine was worth one hundred drachmas the 
metretes.**° 

From the fourth century, we have the statement in [Demosthenes], XLII, 
Agaimst Phainippos, 20, that wine was sold at a price of 12 drachmas a metretes, but 
later in the same oration the speaker states that wine had been disposed of at three 
times its former price.’ The latter price for the metretes would be only four 
drachmas. In | Demosthenes], XX XV, Against Lakritos, 10 and 18, there is reference 
to a marine loan, which usually amounted to fifty per cent of the capital required,**’ 
on three thousand keramia of Mendaean wine at three thousand drachmas. The 
borrowers gave out, moreover, that they possessed security for three hundred drach- 
mas more;** so the goods were valued at a price of two drachmas a keramion. In 
this sum was included the cost of the vessels, for reference is made to the stowage of 
the wine. If we assign a capacity of eight choes to the keramion as a unit of measure- 
ment, the figure used by Larsen for his Delian estimates,* the price of the wine 
would amount to three drachmas a metretes.**” 

As instances of very low prices in extremely fertile areas outside of Greece, 


Pe Op. cits pi 22s. 

Sock, C.4.F. 11301; 

180 De tranquillitate anim, 470 F. 

181 XLII, 37. Clearly, the barley, quoted with the wine, sold at a price much higher than normal. 

182 See G. M. Calhoun, Journal of Economic and Business History, II, 1930, p. 581. 

183 See the commentary of Paley-Sandys, Select Private Orations of Demosthenes, 3rd edition, 
Cambridge, 1898, pp. 71-72. 

184 Op. cit., pp. 393-395: “It is probable but not certain that when keramion was applied to a 
unit smaller than the 12-choes metretes it meant par excellence an 8-choes measure (cf. Viedebantt, 
s.v. Kepdpuov, P.-W., XI, 254).” F. Heichelheim (Schzwankungen, p. 111) regards the keramion as 
equivalent to 6 choes. ; ; 

185 Apart from literary references, graffiti on ancient jars may sometimes be interpreted as 
referring to the price of the contents. Some such were reported by L. Talcott in Hesperia, IV, 1935, 


pp. 495-496, 515-516. 
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Polybios states that the metretes of wine in the Po Valley was worth two obols and 
in Lusitania one drachma." T. Frank states that these prices seem preposterously 
low, and he explains that neither area had an export market; “’ the normal Roman 
price was six to eight times the Lusitanian price. For Ptolemaic Egypt, Heichelheim 
has presented a lengthy table for the price of wine in which it appears that the cheapest 
price per keramion, which he regards as a half metretes, is 37% drachmas and that the 
average is considerably higher.’** Concerning Delos, Larsen has written, ‘ The one 
definite fact known concerning the price of wine is that in 296 B.c. 1 metretes cost 
11 dr.” *® He notes that the normal sum was 10 drachmas and in another context 
states that wine production could not have been profitable if the wine sold at 4 
drachmas 3 obols a metretes."” The prices of wine at Rome are given by T. Frank in 
Volume I of the Economic Survey." In Diocletian’s Edict, the entire second para- 
graph was devoted to the prices of wine. Vin ordinaire (10) sold for 8 denarii an 
Italian pint (one seventy-second of a metretes), but good Italian wines brought much 
higher prices.” 

To return to the problem of the numerals to be restored for the cost prices of the 
two entries, we may offer the following table for some of the lowest figures which 
may be restored. 

Wine Prices 


First Entry Total Price in Drachmas Price per Metretes in Drachmas 
(VI, 60-61) 380 64 
1280 ZW 
2180 3.69 
5280 8.94 
6180 10.47 
etC. etc. 


mee TE 15 vand/oa Ad Vo: 

187 Economic Survey, I, pp. 195-197. 

88 Op. cit., p. 111. A. C. Johnson (Economic Survey, I, pp. 314-315) lists prices which will 
give about the same average. There are, doubtless, additions from recent papyrological publications. 
M. Segre, in identifying the figures 22 drachmas 1 obol with the price for a metretes of Cyprian 
wine, has noted some such prices in Annuario della Scuola archaeologica di Atene, XXVII-XXIX, 
1949-1951, p. 322. For wine prices in Byzantine Egypt, see L. Casson, T.4.P.A., LXX, 1939, 
pp. 1-16. 

*° Op. cit., p. 392. For a more recent discussion of wine prices at Delos, see J. H. Kent, 
Hesperia, XVII, 1941, p. 312. 

490 OD. cit., p. 394, 

Pp. 193, 284, 355, 403-404. 

We have not included in our study of the price of wine any reference to the graffiti on 
ancient amphoras (Hesperia, XXV, 1956, pp. 1-24). Their connection with wine is uncertain. Just 
as the stamnos was associated in our inscriptions with oil, olives, and vinegar as well as with wine, so 
we know from literary sources that the amphora was a container, for example, for oil, milk, and 
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Second Entry Total Price in Drachmas Prices per Metretes in Drachmas 
(VI, 64-65) 120 1.14 
520 5.00 
1020 ot 
el CLC; 


For the second entry, which gives the price of domestic Athenian wine, described 
as katharos (‘ pure, unmixed’), I would favor the reading of the figures for 520 
drachmas. This price would more nearly approximate the fourth century figure of 
four drachmas a metretes inferred from [Demosthenes], XLII, Against Phainippos, 
20 and 31; and, secondly, it is hard to overlook the coincidence that the figure of 520 
drachmas results in the even figure of five drachmas a metretes—disregarding the 
seven choes.*”” 

The first entry may well refer to unexported Thasian wine. The descriptive 
adjective of line 60 is unfortunately lost, but the five preceding lines (VI, 55-59) 
concern property on the island of Thasos, and lines 60-61, the concluding lines under 
the name of Adeimantos, may well be part of the Thasian list. The restoration of the 
sum of 2180 drachmas would give a ratio for the prices in the two entries of 4.19: 1, 
which is close to the ratio of the quantities (4.83:1). The price of 3.69 a metretes 
might then be explained on the assumption that there was considerable war risk in a 
purchase made in Athens of wine on Thasos. On the other hand, Thasian wine was 
considered by Dionysos, in a fragment of Hermippos,’™ to be the best of wines, with 
the exception of Chian; so a figure of 8.94, 10.47, or higher for a metretes may seem 
preferable. There is scarcely evidence to permit a choice. 


LSGLOTHING AND SHOES 


The most convenient bibliography on clothing of the classical period is given by 
F. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Altertums, I, pp. 1048-49, note 35. Hei- 
chelheim includes articles in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, and those published in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopaedie, up to 1938. In addition, there is a spate of works 
on garments written primarily from the standpoint of the drapery in Greek sculpture. 
These include L. Heuzey, Histoire du costume antique, Paris, 1922; A. W. Barker, 
“ Domestic Costumes of the Athenian Women in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries, 
B.c.,” A.J.A., XXVI, 1922, pp. 410-425; M. Bieber, Griechische Kleidung, Berlin and 


pickled slices of dolphin ( Simonides, 147: Diehl; Euripides, Cyclops, 327; Xenophon, Anab., V, 4, 
28). Presumably the contents could be extended to a wide variety of products. A price on an 
amphora is not, then, in itself necessarily an indication of the price of wine. 

193 Since the standard United States gallon is equivalent to 3.7853 liters, the metretes would 


amount to more than 10 gallons. 
194 Kock, C.A.F., I, 249. 
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Leipzig, 1928, and Entwicklungsgeschichte des griechischen Tracht, Berlin, 1934; and 
G. M.A. Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, rev. ed., New Haven, 1950, 
pp. 87-108. For ancient textiles in general, see the references given below, p. 249, 
note 250. On the whole, however, the author has found the article of Leroux in 
Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Pallium, the most useful. This article is well 
documented in the references to ancient sources. For the unusual difficulty in the 
matter of defining articles of costume, reference should be made to the well-chosen 
introductory remarks of Buck, Dictionary, p. 416. 

We may also present here for convenience a few references to prices in the 
literature where the garment is not specifically designated." We learn from Eupolis 
(frag. 252) that in the twenties of the fifth century, a woollen garment was valued 
at 20 drachmas. In the Ecclesiagusae of Aristophanes (ca. 392 B.c.), a pauper who 
appeared at the Pnyx unclad is said to have announced himself in need of 16 drachmas 
for an outer garment.” Extravagant women paid as much as 1000 drachmas for 
garments.° 

For literature concerning footwear, reference may be made to Hug in R.E., s.v. 
Schuh. Of the works there cited, use has particularly been made of K. Erbacher’s 
Wurzburg dissertation (1914), Griechisches Schuhwerk. 

As with clothing so with footwear, there are ancient references to prices for the 
general category (hypodemata). These include a passage in the Plutus of Aristo- 
phanes (388 B.c.),° in which a young man asks an old lady for eight drachmas to 
purchase a pair of shoes. In the year 327 B.c. the accounts of the epistatai of Eleusis 
show a payment for shoes for 17 slaves at the rate of 6 drachmas per pair.° Two 
prytanies later for the repair of the same number of shoes a payment of 4 drachmas 
per seugos was made.® In Lucian,’ a pair of woman’s shoes, of Sikyonian manufacture, 
cost two drachmas. 


* For the price of a chiton of wool at Delos, see G. Glotz, Journal des Savants, XI, 1913, p. 24 

* Line 413. 

» Adesp.) 516 (Kock, C.A.Fs TI; p. 503); 

* Line 983. 

°1.G., I’, 1672, line 105. Cato (De agric., 59) assumes that a slave should have a pair of shoes 
every other year. 

* Line 190; cf. line 230. The passage in question reads as follows: trodnudtwov Snpociors Kdrrvow, 
70d Cevyous “AroAAopdvyt Tuppeider HEF, xepddar PADHHF. P. Guiraud (La Main-d’oeuvre industrielle 
dans Vancienne Greéce, Paris, 1900, p. 190) states that the price of repair was 2 drachmas per pair. 
This would apparently require that we interpret zeugos as totalling four shoes. But it is clear, for 
example, from the phrase fetyos euBadwv in Aristophanes, Equites, line 872, that seugos here means 
only one pair of slippers. The Sausage-seller gives the slippers to Demos to wear. It should be 
noted that the word xdrrvows (Attic), or xdéoovors, known only from J.G., II?, 1672, lines 190 and 
eee ee not appear in Liddell-Scott-Jones. See, however, Buck and Petersen, Reverse Index 
p. 595. 

*D. Meretr., 14, 2. 
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Our evidence concerning clothes and footwear is very scattered, but no prices 
seem to be cheap in terms of work-days. 

The following table lists references to prices contained in Economic S urvey, I-V. 
For the most part, references are to general terms for clothing and shoes and they 
afford little evidence for the prices of the specific items preserved in our lists. 


Source V olume Pages Items 
Rome I 194, 200 Clothing 
Egypt it 318-320 Clothing, Shoes 
Syria LV 179 Clothing allowance to one’s wife ® 
186-187 Clothing 
Greece IV 399-400 Clothing 
Diocletian V 351-353 Shoes 
Edict 369 ff. Clothing 


1. dpréxovoy (I, 160). Mantle or shawl. The garment is discussed in con- 
nection with the himation by G. Leroux in Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. Pallium, 290 b. 
It is here described as a Dorian mantle worn by the Syracusans of Theokritos, and 
reference is made to Theokritos, 15, 21. Gow in his study of this idyll has defined the 
ampechonon as a “ wrap, regularly worn by women at this period, which resembles an 
ample himation, but is often made of thin and clinging materials which allow the 
heavier folds of what is worn beneath to show through. It can be draped about the 
figure in a great variety of ways, but when worn out of doors most usually envelops 
both arms and also hoods the head.” ° He provides illustrations from terracotta 
figures. Praxinoa’s ampechonon was put on last and was torn in the crowd. In /.G., 
II’, 1514 ff., the inventories of the overseers of Artemis Brauronia, the ampechonon 
appears as distinct from the himation. 


2. e€wpis (VII, 107-111). Type of chiton or tunic. The garment was worn in 
such a way as to leave the right shoulder bare and the arm free. The exomus is the 
ordinary dress of workers and craftsmen, human and divine; it is a short plain rather 
scanty garment, usually, as seen on the monuments, of some fairly heavy material.” 


8 This interesting passage from the Talmud of the first or second century after Christ specifies 
the minimum allowance to be made by a husband to his wife. The annual allowance included a hat, 
an apron, new shoes for each major festival and new clothes to the value of fifty denarii. This was 
prescribed for the poorest. 

®J.H.S., LVIII, 1938, pp. 185-186. 

10 Cf, e. g., the vase-painter at work, on the bell-krater in Oxford, Cloché, Classes, etc., pl. rOaWe 
1; or, for Hephaistos, an oinochoe in New York (Richter and Hall, Red-Figured Athenian Vases 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New Haven, 1936, pl. 142, no. 140). Here the contrast between 
this garment and the fuller, often pleated, and much thinner short chiton, likewise often worn 
exomos by horsemen and others and called by convention chitoniskos, is plainly seen; Hephaistos 
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For a description of this garment, see Heuzey, op. cit., pp. 37-62; and Amelung, Kesey 
$.v. Xurov, 2328-2330. 

Aristophanes (Vespae, 444) enumerates the exomis among the garments which a 
master provides for his slaves. We are fortunate in possessing in the Eleusinian 
building accounts of the year 327/6 three entries for exomides purchased from various 
himatiopolai for public slaves." The first entry was for eleven garments at 7 drachmas 
3% obols each; the second for thirteen garments at 7 drachmas 1 obol; the last for 
four garments at 7 drachmas 4 obols. The average price for the 28 exomides was 
roughly 7 drachmas 2% obols. Sokrates says in Plutarch (Mor., 470 F) that the 
price of the exomis at Athens was 10 drachmas.”” 


3. iudrvov (I, 189-201, 209-210; VII, 101-106). Cloak, or loose outer garment.”* 
The himation, worn by both men and women, was a large rectangular piece of cloth, 
seven or eight feet long, which could be wrapped about the body in every conceivable 
way; it is familiar from innumerable representations in vase-painting and sculpture. 
For the great variety of cloaks, see Heuzey, op. cit., pp. 85-113; G. Leroux in Darem- 
berg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Pallium; and Amelung, R.E., s.v. iwarvov. 

In the Plutus of Aristophanes (388 B.c.), the young man asks the old lady whom 
he was pretending to woo for 20 drachmas to purchase an himation.™ He doubtless 
had in mind one of superior quality. 

In 329 B.c. the cost to the state of himatia for 17 slaves was 314 drachmas 3 
obols.** The purchase was made from a Megarian, Antigenes. The price for each 
himation was 10 drachmas 3 obols. In the Delian records of the third century B.c., a 
man’s himation in 279 cost 24 drachmas;** in 274, 22 (?) drachmas;™ in 269, 20 
drachmas.* For 200 B.c. there are recorded two purchases of a man’s himation for 
20 drachmas and one purchase of a woman’s himation at 30 drachmas.*® All of these 
Delian garments, as well as the Athenian garments of 329 B.c., were for slaves and 
must have been of a cheaper sort. In 92 B.c., the maximum value of himatia which 
could have been worn in connection with the mysteries of Andania in Messenia varied 


wears the exomis proper to his trade but his companion Dionysos wears the thinner more elaborate 
short chiton. 

™1.G., II’, 1673, lines 45 ff. Of the four himatiopolai named in these lines and in J.G., I1?, 1672, 
line 103, three were Megarians. 

“Cf. I.G., XI, 2, 287 A, line 87, where the price of a chiton is given as 10 drachmas. 

** For the derivation of the word, see, in particular, W. Petersen, Greek Diminutives in —.v, 
Weimar, 1910, p. 46; and Buck, Dictionary, pp. 395 and 416. 

Lines 982, 983. 

16 1.G., II?, 1672, lines 102-103. 

PT ytd yey LOLs LIE as 

71.G., XI, 2, 199 C, lines 59-60. 

18 7.G., XI, 2, 203 A, line 60. 


** For references, see J. A. O. Larsen, “ Roman Greece,” Economic Survey, IV, p. 399. 
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from 50 to 200 drachmas.” These values of course were for finer garments. For 
prices of himatia in Egypt, see A. Segré, Circolazione monetaria e prezzi nel mondo 
antico, Rome, 1922, p. 161. 

Of the various items of clothing in our lists, the himatia are the only ones for 
which there is a clue as to the price. The sales tax for a single himation was 3 drach- 
mas.” The price, then, falls into the 5-50 drachmas bracket. 


4. xpoxn (I, 212). Woollen cloth. The word is derived from xpéxw, and ety- 
mologically means the ‘woof, thread which is passed between the threads of the 
warp.’ In the passage of Euripides cited in Athenaeus, X, 413 d and in Aristophanes, 
Vespae, 1144, the reference is to the ‘nap’ of the woollen cloth. In Pindar, Nem., 
10, 83, kroke seems to be used for a cloak of woollen texture. In Sophocles, O.C., 474, 
it is woollen cloth. 

Kroke in our list is qualified by the adjective Oaxpivn. This word, describing the 
color of the cloth, takes its name from the thapsos, the fustic plant from the island of 
Thapsos which is called by modern botanists Thapsia Asclepium L.* A plant used by 
dyers,” it imparted a yellow cadaverous or sallow hue which was associated with 
the pallor of sickness and death.” Plutarch associates thapsine with the color of the 
fillets or headbands which entwined the mystic koitai, or chests.*° Significant for the 
meaning of kroke in our texts is its position between two entries for the same word, 
koite, ‘chest.’ Our yellow-colored woollen cloth must have been contained in or 
been used as a cover for the chests. 

If our arrangement of fragments d and h of Stele I is correct, a very rough 
approximation of the cost of the material can be obtained. Only the first numeral of 
the sales tax is preserved, but this is an obol sign, which means that the price of the 
cloth was some figure between one obol and 49 drachmas 5 obols. 


5. ztpiBwv (II, 105-111). Thick cloak or mantle. For a description of the various 
types, see M. Brillant in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Tribon, also G. Leroux, 
s.v. Pallium, p. 290a; and E. Schuppe, R.E., s.v. Tribon. It is noted by these authors 
that the original and early use of this word had nothing to do with ‘ used or ragged 
clothing,’ but that the tribon was rather a particular type of dress. The definition of 


20 Syll.3, 736, lines 15-20. 

211, 209-210. The sales tax is inscribed on one stone, the word imation on another. Their 
position with relation to one another is determined by counting upwards from the original last 
lines of columns III and IV of the stele. 

22 See Boisacq, Dictionnaire’, s.v. xpéxw. It is not to be confused with kroke, meaning “ pebble,’ 
which is of different derivation. 

23 See Bliimner, Technologie, I?, p. 251, and IV, p. 522. 

24 See V. Chapot in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Tinctor, p. 340 b. 

25 Aristophanes, Vespae, 1413. 

26 Phocion, 28. 
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Liddell-Scott-Jones, ‘worn garment, threadbare cloak,’ is, therefore, not complete. 
The Spartans wore a rather short himation, made of a warm and rough material, often 
doubled, which was called the tribon or tribonion.” It was introduced into Athens 
following the Persian Wars, but was worn chiefly by young men, and was looked upon 
as a sign of poverty.” 


6. ’ApuxddSia, 74 (II, 203-204). Amyclean shoes. Amyclae was a city in Laconia. 
Hesychius defines ’ApuxdSes as an expensive type of Laconian shoe. For a description 
of the shoes, see Erbacher, op. cit., pp. 1-2; and Hug, R.E., s.v. Schuh, 748. 


7. doxépa (II, 148). Shaggy shoe for winter wear.” Suidas terms it an Attic 
shoe. For reference to the particular type of shoe, see Erbacher, op. cit., p. 3; and 
Hug, R.E., s.v. Schuh, 748. 


8. Kovimovs (VI, 38; see below, p. 230, note 129). 

This form [xovi]zodes, suggested by the fact that the item came from the property 
of a shoemaker, was offered as a restoration for line 38 of Stele VI. Tod, however, 
has kindly invited my attention to the fact that the substitution of the restoration 
[ oxip |modes would have the advantage that a fairly homogeneous group would then be 
listed in consecutive lines. Lines 38-42 and possibly lines 35-42 (see below, s.v. 
Kpov7réliov ) would be items of furniture. This would seem a more probable restoration. 

It may be mentioned that the konipous was a type of sandal which covered only 
part of the foot. The earliest mention of it is in Aristophanes, Eccl., 848, where the 
context shows that it was rather elegant.*” A. A. Bryant suggests that it may have 
been a kind of Chinese slipper without straps.“ For references and a description, see 
Erbacher, op. cit., pp. 12 and 33. 


9. xpnzidvov (II, 205). Type of sandal. The only meaning cited for krepidion 
in Liddell-Scott-Jones is ‘kerb,’ which is doubtless derived from the general meaning 
of ‘ groundwork, foundation’ of krepis.** Since our word occurs after the entry for a 
pair of Amyclean shoes, it must be taken as the diminutive of krepis in the meaning 
of a type of sandal. Liddell-Scott-Jones has defined krepis as ‘man’s high boot, 
half boot,’ “ but this meaning was corrected in the addenda (p. 2085) to ‘ shoe with 


*7 Plato, Prt., 342; Xenophon, Lac., II, 4; Demosthenes, LIV, Against Konon, 34. Cf. Plutarch, 
Nicias, 19; Athenaeus, XII, 535 e. 

*8 Aristophanes, Eccl., 850; Isaios, V, Estate of Dikaiogenes, 11. 

29 So Pollux, VII, 85. 


8° Cf. the translation of Van Daele, ‘ fines sandales,’ and see the commentary of Van Leeuwen 
ad loc. 


AE TLD Atak’ vy ep Aiea Bald 
** For krepis, see Buck, Dictionary, p. 428, who derives it probably from *(s)ker- ‘ cut.’ 


** The suffix -ion, when applied to footwear, usually has the meaning ‘ belonging to the category 
of’; see Petersen, op. cit., p. 96. 


*4 Also Bryant, op. cit., p. 85. 
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upper or straps covering, or partly covering, the foot.’ Gow, on the authority of 
Plutarch and Pliny, has defined the krepis as “a nail-studded sole with loops at the 
side by which it was laced to the foot.” ** Hippokrates, as cited by Galen,** the most 
ancient authority, recommended his contemporaries to “ wear shoes fitted with lead, 
fastened on the outside by ties (straps) and having the same properties as the krepida 
of Chios.” This probably means a heavy peasant’s shoe, stitable for long walks, in 
which the nails of the sole are replaced by lead plates(?). E. Pottier in Daremberg- 
Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Crepida, states that such shoes can be seen in parts of modern 
Greece; his article fully illustrates the sandal. See also Erbacher, op. cit., pp. 12-13, 
and Bieber, R.EF., s.v. Krepis. 


10. xpovméliov (VI, 35; see below, p. 241). The form [«pozé] ov, which occurs 
in Pollux, X, where so many of our items are found, was offered as a restoration in 
line 35 of Stele VI. The item had belonged to Aristarchos the shoemaker. But the 
use of the singular number seems to weigh against this restoration, and the reading 
| tpazé | Cvov, therefore, may be substituted.*’ 

Pollux (VII, 87) refers to kpovmela as shoes with wooden soles. Kratinos (frag. 
310: Kock, C.A.F., I, p. 103) mentions these as Boeotian. They correspond to the 
Roman scabellum and are illustrated in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, IV, 2, pp. 317 
and 1106. For further description, see Erbacher, op. cit., p. 14; and Hug, R.E., s.vv. 
Schuh, 757; and Sculponea, 909. 


11. oxuddevov (II, 144). Parasol. The history of the parasol is given by G. 
Nicole in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Umbella. The word is not mentioned 
in Greek authors until a date roughly contemporary with our inscription,** but the 
diminutive form oxvadioxn occurs in Anakreon (frag. 54, line 11: Diehl). The 
skiadeion, however, was commonly represented on vase paintings at least as early as 
the late sixth century B.c.,°*” and later especially in works of Myson, the Pig Painter, 
and the Mannerists generally. Vases with representations of parasols have been 
studied particularly in connection with the festival Skira.“ Deubner has noted that 
there are a great number of vases in which men clothed as women or women clothed 
as men carry parasols.** Beazley has described these figures as komasts. The footnotes 


35 J. H.S., LVIII, 1938, p. 190. He cites Plutarch, Alex., 40, al.; Pliny, N.H., XXXV, 85; 
RAAVI, 127. 

86 Art, IV (C. Kithn, Medicorum Graecorum Opera, XVIII, p. 678). 

87 See Buck and Petersen, Reverse Index, p. 72. 

88 Aristophanes, Equites, 1348; Aves, 1508, 1550; Thesm., 823, 829; Eupolis, frag. 445 (Kock, 
Cart lp eoOs 1) 2 CtG.. 

89 Naples 2729, C.V.A., pl. 27; and Beazley, A.R.V., p. 123, no. 29. 

40 For a recent discussion of this festival, see F. Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist., 328 (Philochoros), Notes, 

. 194-195. 

os 41 Attische Feste, Berlin, 1932, p. 49. Caskey and Beazley, Attic Vase Paintings m Boston, II, 


London and Boston, 1954, p. 56. 
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of the publications of these two scholars contain numerous references to the ceramic 
literature. On the Parthenon frieze, Eros holds a parasol to protect Aphrodite. 


III. FURNITURE 


Our record of the sale of confiscated furniture seems to show that there was 
little sense of personal luxury in Athens in the last quarter of the fifth century, even 
among men of wealth. Doubtless the couches, chairs, and tables listed had the same 
elegant lines as the furniture pictured on vases and in reliefs, but there is no least 
suggestion of the later kind of lavishness which brought Cicero, for instance, to pay 
12,000,000 sesterces for a table of rare citrus wood. Greek furniture makers knew 
how to make pieces that were costly as well as beautiful, but such elaborate products 
were not intended for private use. Stools of ebony, couches inlaid with ivory, chests 
of rare woods, tables with golden legs, and others covered with silver, are carefully 
listed as such in the temple inventories of Athens, Eleusis and Delos, but the furniture 
from the houses of the companions of Alkibiades was for the most part made simply 
of wood. A few decades later Lysias, in arguing that Aristophanes had lived modestly, 
maintained that the wealth of prominent men was always being overestimated by the 
people; Aristophanes, he said, had had to borrow table vessels when he entertained 
important guests, and in truth, many of the representatives of the old rich families 
could make no show at all in the way of furniture." Though they may be exaggerated, 
Lysias’ remarks reflect a kind of distaste for any exhibit of private wealth, a distaste 
which must have been prevalent enough at the close of the Periclean age to influence 
even the circle of Alkibiades in its manner of living.” Indeed, it is possible that these 
young men went further than most, and affected certain ‘‘ Spartan ” simplicities. 

Even for plain furniture the prices listed in the Attic Stelai are remarkably low. 
When the property of Aristophanes was sold, that same household equipment which 
had had to be pieced out with loans from friends brought 1000 drachmas; * presumably 
this included the furniture, dishes and utensils (but not the doors, which had been 
stolen) of a fairly typical Athenian town house belonging to a man of some promi- 
nence. Yet if we use the furniture prices found in our list and mentally furnish such 
a house, it is almost impossible to reach a total expenditure much over 500 drachmas. 
Does this really mean that the friends of Alkibiades lived about as rudely as the 
Naxian farmer whose furniture, according to a mortgage stone of ca. 300 B.c., secured 
500 drachmas of dowry? * Probably not; rather, the low prices should be considered as 


*Lysias, XIX, Property of Aristophanes, 30. 

* It is tempting to try to draw some conclusion from a fragment of Eupolis’ Poleis, where house- 
hold equipment is listed, but there is no knowing whether this catalogue was supposed to apply 
to a poor or rich, country or city, house (frag. 228: Kock, C.A.F., I, p. 320). 

? Livstas Alar ok 

*1.G., XII, Suppl., 195; see Finley, Studies in Land and Credit in Ancient Athens, New 
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a result of the low demand even among the wealthier citizens of Athens for commodi- 
ties like furniture, after so many expensive years of war. 

Table A, wherein the furniture prices in the Attic Stelai are summarized, may 
help to make clear our statement about the cost of furnishing the typical Athenian 
house. Assume even a very large town house with an upstairs room, and a family of 
four adults, three children and fifteen slaves living comfortably: ° if the prices of the 
required items of furniture, as given in our list, are totalled, the result, after amounts 
for utensils and furnishings have been added, is a figure of something near 650 
drachmas. 


TABLE A. FURNITURE PRICES 


ARTICLE OF ATTIC STELAI DELOS ELSEWHERE IN GREECE 
FURNITURE drachmas obols drachmas obols drachmas _ obols 
avakuos fa i 
or 6 Le 
Bad pov 1 1 
didpos 1 fs 
€77iKAUVT POV i BOB) 
Opavid.vov 3 
Opdvos 
Odpa 18 Epidauros 3rd c. 
39 “3 
20 3 
Sudmpio-ros 20 4 
ouvopouds 11 3% 
KuBatos (Oupc6. ) Zh Eleusis 4th c. 
20 
6 Epidauros ca. 300 B.c. 
KXivy 6 4 19 12 
8 1 
MiAnovovpyys {8 1 
ey, ‘ 
KAwviOLov 6 1 
KAWTHP 


Brunswick, 1951, p. 72. In addition, it should be noted that Finley (Political Science Quarterly, 
LXVIII, 1953, p. 255) believes that the property marked by a horos was as a rule worth at least 


twice the amount of the indebtedness. 
® The figures for slaves are an extreme. I am well aware that Professor Gomme (J.H.S., LXVI, 


1946, p. 128) would not allow, on the average, more than one domestic servant per adult among 
the hoplite and richer classes, very few among the thetes. 
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less than 
KoiTy 5 
huxvetov 1 
TapaTeTac La 10 1 
aivat 6 4 12-100 
7 poo kT pov 
OKip7roOus 2 
Tparrela + 4 3 
TET PATOUS 6 2 
oarvy 10 1 
Yapevva a 


The economic picture which emerges from this chapter on Greek furniture is of 
a relatively simple mode of life. The words of Rostovtzeff, descriptive of the later, 
Hellenistic, period, could equally well be cited for the fifth century: “‘ House fur- 
niture was very scanty: it consisted of a few couches, chairs, tables, and chests of 
various forms. In rich houses, couches for example—the best known pieces of 
furniture—were real products of art, being adorned with bronze sculptures (on the 
legs, backs, and side-supports ), inlaid with ivory and coloured glass, and covered with 
fine mattresses, rugs, and pillows. But in the average houses all the articles of fur- 
niture were of plain design and cheap material. Table and domestic utensils, including 
lamps, were mostly of clay and of comparatively few shapes and plainly made.” ° 
Rostovtzeff’s statement may be compared with the opening sentence of Richter’s book 
on Greek furniture: “ When we begin to study Greek furniture nothing is more 
striking than the comparative simplicity of the life of the Greeks.’’ By modern stand- 
ards, certainly, the Greek house must have been relatively empty. 

The present chapter can be regarded only as an approach to the study of Greek 
furniture. Probably in no other section of this work has the need been more obvious 
for an authoritative work defining and illustrating all of the words studied. The 
present writer has of course restricted his investigation to those terms which occur 
in the Attic Stelai. But there is unquestionably material for an investigation of the 
meaning of numerous related words. Present studies do not begin with the literary 
material and are concerned for the most part with artistic representations and their 
development. 

Miscellaneous household furnishings, like pillows, bedspreads, and curtains, have 
been considered with the furniture. From archaic times Greeks were fond of piling 
their couches and chairs with colored cushions, and of draping them with rugs and 
tapestries." It may have been in his choice of furnishings that an Attic householder 


° Soc. and Ec. Hist. of Hell. World, I1, pp. 1203-1204. 


"See G. M. A. Richter, Ancient Furniture, Oxford, 1926, figs. 6, 7, 69, 113, 118, 121, 152, 159, 
161, 162, etc. 
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could proclaim his taste, for we find a plain hanging which sold for 10 drachmas, 
suggesting that the embroidered ones may have brought as much as two couches, or 
three tables, or even the price of a house door. 

Those words for furniture which occur in the Attic Stelai have been studied under 
the following headings in this order: 1. Chairs. 2. Chests and Boxes. 3. Couches and 
Beds. 4. Doors. 5. Lampstands. 6. Tables. 7. Furnishings. The Greek words are 
arranged alphabetically under each heading. 


CHAIRS 


There are six terms used in the Attic Stelai for pieces of furniture meant to be 
sat upon, and one more, klinter, which seems to have denoted something between a 
chair and a couch. Fifth-century painting and sculpture are rich in representations 
of various sorts of seats, but it is sometimes difficult to establish a definite relation 
between a given term and one of the pictured pieces of furniture. Richter, in her 
Ancient Furniture, has made only three large distinctions: the throne, the chair with 
a back (which she calls simply klismos), and the stool. There are two articles in the 
Daremberg-Saglio Dictionnaire (Saglio, s.v. Cathedra, and Chapot, s.v. Sella) and 
one by Hug in R.E., s.v. Stuhl, but in none of these is there much attempt at a close 
consideration of the differences between various sorts of chairs. 


1. avaxdwors (1, 236). Chair having a back. This term appears only once in our 
list, ina group of furniture items. Wilhelm ° assumes that anaklisis equals anaklintron, 
and refers to Pollux, VI, 9, where anaklintron is listed as a part of a bed, the same 
as is referred to by Aristophanes, Eccl. 907, as eptklintron. Phrynichos, 130 (ed. 
Rutherford, p. 207), stated that it was proper Attic usage to say epiklintron, not 
anaklintron, and thus in another passage on beds Pollux (X, 34) uses only the term 
epiklintron. It has been assumed ° that all three words might apply to the raised end 
of a couch, on which one might rest an elbow while dining, or lean his head for sleep. 
In support of this interpretation we find that Hesychius defines amphikephalos as a 
bed which had an anaklintron at both ends. 

However, if we do not immediately accept the equation of terms made above, 
but consider only the uses of the special term anaklisis, the result is somewhat different. 
In Attic inscriptions this word is associated not with couches but with various sorts 
of chairs. A typical entry is that of J.G., II’, 1421, lines 97-99: @pdvor peyadou Tpés 
ovk bylés dvakhioes xovres Hrehavtwpévas.” In J.G., IV, 39, line 9 it is a bathron which 
has an anaklisis. There might be some doubt as to whether this part of the chair were 
the back or the arms, since according to Richter the thronos might appear with back 


8 Jahreshefte, VI, 1903, p. 240. 
9 Ransom, Couches and Beds, pp. 109 and 111. 
10 Cf, J.G., II?, 1415, line 26; 1425, lines 206-207 ; 1460, lines 6-7. 
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or arms, or both, or neither; “ fortunately another item in a furniture list makes it 
clear that an anaklisis is the back, against which one leans. In /.G., II’, 1379, line 4, 
there is an okladia (‘ folding chair’) which has an anaklisis;** the singular could 
conceivably be used for a pair of arms, but examination of vase-painting representa- 
tions of okladiai ** shows that the Greeks sat on their folding chairs with the two rigid 
edges of the seat at front and back, unlike moderns. If the stool was to be collapsible 
an anaklisis could be added only at the back. The meaning ‘ chair-back’ which is 
thus revealed is borne out in Et. Mag., s.v. kdwrjpes where that elongated chair or 
chaise-longue is described as having an anaklisis. 

In all the cases listed above, the anaklisis is clearly described as a part of a chair 
item. There is, however, one inscription besides our own which lists it separately, as 
though it were not a part of anything but an independent item. This is a dedicatory 
inscription from western Cilicia belonging to the Roman period: the priest of a 
temple of Hermes records that he provided from his own funds the anaklisis, the 
apoklimakosis, and the mageireion for the temple.* Hicks has suggested that the 
first gift may have been an outdoor bench of some kind; whether or not this was the 
case, in the absence of any modification it must have been, if a piece of furniture, a 
whole piece.” Another inscription lists its later repair.” Robert has reported an 
inscription from Asia Minor which lists four dvaxdwryHpia as separate items; the 
editor, in rejecting the sense of ‘ couch- or chair-rests ’ for this term, compares it with 
the anaklisis of the Attic Stelai, and would define both as comfortable chairs, having 
backs.” This seems to be the best meaning for the item as it stands in our list, since 
it was sold separately as a whole piece of furniture. 

Price. The price of the anaklisis in our inscription was at its lowest 2 drachmas 1 
obol; the next possible price is 6 drachmas 1 obol. If what was sold was something 
like one of the elegant curved-backed chairs so often seen on vases,** or if it was 
similar to the klinter, which Hesychius called a didpos avdxhitos, the higher price 
(nearly the same as the price of a kline) is appropriate. If on the other hand it was 
a plain straight chair having a back, then the lower price would be suitable, since a 
bathron sold for 1 drachma 1 obol. 


1 Richter, op. cit., pp. 2-29, passim. 

* Hug, R.E., s.v. Stuhl, assumes that a folding stool never had a back. See Daremberg-Saglio, 
Dictionnaire, I1, 480, fig. 2609, for a picture of one, from Roman times. 

™ Richter, of. cit., pp. 39-43; no folding stools with backs are shown, however. 

Unt od ihe Lol. Dies 

** It should be noted that Robert, Hellenica, IX, 1950, p. 46, note 2, says of this item, with no 
explanation : “ dvéxAwus ne peut guére s’appliquer a un meuble.”” Perhaps in this context, as H. A. 
Thompson has suggested to me, the meaning is ‘ ramp.’ 

aNd bls d Ly LOO ks Oi moe 

7 Hellentca, 1X, 1950, pp. 39 ff. 

8 See Richter, op. cit., figs. 129-150. 
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2.-BaOpov (II, 145; III, 11; V, 12). Bench, stool. Bathron is used for ‘ that on 
which anything steps or stands’ (Liddell-Scott-Jones) ;*° there are three treatments 
of the word as an article of furniture in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire. Girard 
(II, 468), citing Plato, Protagoras 325 e, translates the word as ‘ escabeau,’ a stool 
or backless seat, and gives several illustrations from vases depicting school scenes.” 
Saglio (IV, 1111), equating bathron with Latin scamnum and scabellum, regards 
it as a footstool. Sometimes it was independent of the bed or chair; sometimes 
attached.” It served to help the person get up, or as a footrest. Chapot (IV, Looks 
equating it with subsellium, regards the bathron as a seat in the form of a bench, often 
large enough for several people.” The most detailed study of the word is that of Hug 
in R.E., s.v. subsellium. He refers to frescoes from Pompeii, reproduced in Bliimner, 
Technologie, I, pp. 309 ff., which illustrate this particular type of bench. 

In the Attic Stelai, bathron is grouped in II, 145, with thronot and diphros; in 
V, 12, with wooden household articles; and in III, 11, the entry is placed a few lines 
away from those for beds. The most appropriate of its various meanings for our 
context, therefore, seems to be ‘ seat, bench’ (Liddell-Scott-Jones, no. 5), or ‘ stool.’ 

Price. The price of one bathron, in III, 11, if the restoration of the singular 
number, as seems probable, is correct, is one drachma one obol. 


3. didpos (I, 235; I], 146, 223, 227). Backless stool. The diphros is usually 
taken to mean a stool without arms or back; ** however, the word is sometimes used 
by ancient authors as a general term for any kind of seat.” It is also used on occasion 
for that part of a chair on which one sat, whether or not the chair had a back, for 
Frotian * says was yap Sidpos avakhurpov €xov OcooahiKds Tapa Tots Tadatous héyeran, 
and cites Hippokrates, Art., 7, where a person is to sit in a chair (péya éb0s Oeooah- 
xov ), upon the seat (ézi 7d Sidpw), resting his arm on the back (v7ép rod avaxhiopod ).” 
Yet despite these special uses, diphros did ordinarily mean a backless stool; Plutarch “ 


19 Cf. Boisacq, Dictionnaire*, s.v. Baive. For inscriptional meanings of BaOpov, not found in 
Liddell-Scott-Jones, see Ebert, Fachausdriicke, p. 62. Cf. I.G., I1?, 1672, line 149. 

20 Cf. Demosthenes, X VIII, De Corona, 258. 

21 For illustrations, see Deonna, Le mobilier Délien, Paris, 1938, p. 11. It should also be noted 
that iréBaOpov was used for footstool (J.G., II?, 1485, line 54). 

22 Ehrenberg (People of Aristophanes*, p. 101, note 3) has asked the question whether bathra 
in Phrynichos, frag. 3 (Kock, C.A.F., I, p. 370) refers to the seats in the theatre. The word would 
here seem, as Meineke concluded, to refer to the benches in the courtroom or the lecture room. 

28 Richter, op. cit., pp. 30 ff.; Hug, R.E., s.v. Stuhl. The latter article is the most detailed and 
contains useful bibliography, but epigraphical references are still made to C./.A. 

24 For instance, Aelian, Var. Hist., IX, 3; Herodotos, III, 146. 

25 TV, 36, s.v. eos. 

2° Hug, op. cit., seems not to know this passage, for in discussing the Thessalian diphros, which 
is also mentioned by Pollux (X, 47; VII, 112) and Athenaeus (XIII, 568 d), he says we have no 
way of knowing what sort of pieces these Thessalian stools were, but that they probably were 
decorated with color and had soft seats. 

aU LVC.. 9. 
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distinguished klinteres, which had backs, from diphroi, and Hesychius makes the 
difference clear by defining a klinter as a diphros anaklitos: evidently one did not lean 
back in a plain diphros. 

The diphros is said by Athenaeus (V, 192 e-f) to be meaner than the thronos or 
klismos (see Od., XX, 259), but this is contradicted by its frequent mention in other 
authors as the seat of a wealthy or lordly man (as in Od., XIX, 97, 101; XXI, 177) 
and by the fact that it was the term used to designate the chair of a Roman magis- 
trate.** The diphros could be very plain and cheap, but it was not necessarily so; 
its essential characteristic seems to have been lightness and portability, for it was a 
diphros that was most commonly brought out for visitors.” The diphros was made 
of wood, but Demosthenes * mentions a stool with silver feet, and Richter pictures 
some with elegantly carved legs; among the treasures of Athena were five diphroi 
with round feet and one with silver feet. In Homer the diphros often had a sheep- 
skin thrown over it; later a comfortable stool might have a cushion, and we find in 
Plato’s Republic (1, 328 c) the phrase xaOjoro . . . éxi Twos mpooKedadaiov TE Kat 
Sidpov. The kind of stool which was carried on the head of a girl in the Panathenaic 
procession can be seen in the Parthenon frieze © or in the terracotta figure in Richter,” 
and the four stools listed among the Parthenon treasures were probably thus carried.* 
There is also epigraphical mention of wicker stools with round cushions in a temple 
in Andania.”” 

Stools shown in sculpture or vase-painting usually have four legs, but the fact 
that Eupolis “° mentioned a didpos OerradiKds terpdrovs suggests that a three-legged 
was possible. A folding stool was called didpos éxdadios; therefore the plain diphros 
may be thought of as always having fixed legs. The seat might be rectangular or 
round, and so might the legs, which were ordinarily made each of a single piece of 
wood fixed to the corners of the seat by nails or pegs. The diphros is often mentioned 
among the furniture of the bedroom,” and it can have the special sense of toilet stool.** 

Price. In our text of the Attic Stelai the price of a diphros is given once (II, 223) 
as 1 obol and again as .II (II, 227). A reconsideration of the photograph and the 


*8 8ippos = Sella curulis, Polybios, VI, 53, 9; cf. Plutarch, Caes., 66. 

29 See Gow, ad Theokritos, 14, 41; 15, 3. 

8° XXIV, Against Timokrates, 129. 

** 1.G., IT’, 1394, lines 13-14. CJ.G., 3071, line 9, lists an ebony diphros. 

*? Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Panathenaia, fig. 5496. 

** Op. cit., fig. 105. The d&ppodépos is mentioned in Aristophanes, Aves, 1550 ff. and Eccl., 730- 
744. See also the relief from Lokroi Epizephyrioi, Ausonia, III, 1908, p. 204, fig. 53. 

OFT Gig 8; Sets, eek: 

5 1.G., V, 1, 1390, lines 23-24. 

*6 Frag. 58; Kock, C.A.F., I, p. 272. See also Pollux, X, 48. 

8 T1., III, 424; Pollux, X, 47. 

*° Pollux, X, 45; Aristeides, Or., 49(25), 19; Plutarch, Eye, 20. 
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squeeze has made it clear that the price in Stele II, 223, should be read either as 
| or as F, since the angle of the break in the stone makes it impossible to determine 
whether or not there was a horizontal stroke. The reading of one drachma is more 
consistent with other furniture prices, and it is probable that the price in lI, 227,-was 
1 drachma 2 obols. 


4. @pavidiov (1, 140).*° Bench. This form, with a suffix in -.Scov, has hitherto 
been found only in Pollux, X, 47 (= Aristophanes, frag. 399) in a section which 
lists various words for stools, including diphroi, bathra, and skolythra. The form is 
listed as a diminutive in Liddell-Scott-Jones; it may more accurately be grouped with 
instrument nouns and names of tools which are equivalent to their primitives.*® As 
Blumner notes,” the thranos is defined in the scholium to Aristophanes, Equites, 369, 
as the tanning-bench or the form on which the tanner stretches the hide. From 
Plutus, 545, it is clear that a thranos may be a wooden bench or seat. In Galen, 19, 
104, it is explained as an excrement-stool. The word is defined by Saglio in Diction- 
natre, IV, 1111b, as a stool or bench; * and is grouped by Hug in R.E., s.v. Stuhl, 399, 
with other words for stools. 

Price. The price of our thranidion is clearly given as five drachmas. 


5. Opdvos (II, 145, 236). Chair of honor. Like many of the other terms in our 
list, the word thronos underwent a change and broadening of meaning in its ancient 
usage. At the time of Homer it was the chair which belonged especially to gods and 
to princes * (although, as Buck “ has pointed out, it was not absolutely restricted to 
use by such persons) ; yet in late Greek, thronos could mean any sort of seat or chair.” 
However, since most literary appearances of the word from the fifth and fourth 
centuries continue the old idea that the thronos is the seat of authority,” the obvious 
method of finding out what a thronos was is to collect the chairs which we find pictured 
as seats of gods and kings. This is what Richter has done,’ and what Hug “ has also 


89 See Buck, Dictionary, p. 481. For the derivation and cognates, see also Boisacq, Diction- 
naire*, s.v. Opavos. The Homeric form threnys is used for a ‘ footstool.’ Cf. Athenaeus, V, 192 e. In 
her treatment of the footstool (Ancient Furniture, pp. 73-75), Richter has taken threnys as the title 
word. 

40 So W. Petersen, Gr. Dim. in -wov, p. 226. 

41 Technologie, 1?, p. 266. 

a8 (i. Llesychius, 5.2). 

Ogata VL asUG 2 Vil) Okan, J14 51 RAL Vy SLD, O22. 

22.OP. cil. D. Aol. 

45 For instance, Pollux, VII, 182. Hug, R.E., s.v. Stuhl, assumes that this was true as early as 
the period of our inscription. 

46 For instance, Pindar, Pyth., 4, 271; Euripides, Heracl., 753; Aristophanes, Ranae, 765; 
Theokritos, 7, 93. 

47 Op. cit., pp. 3-29. It may be noted that Seltman (J.H.S., LXVII, 1947, pp. 22-30) in 
publishing two Athenian marble thrones, one of Hellenistic date and one of Roman, has collected 
examples of chairs represented on coins. 
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done, leaning more heavily on literary evidence and using fewer graphic illustrations 
Both of these writers distinguish four major types of thronoi. First, and perhaps 
earliest, a style which Richter considers orientalizing, with low curving back, often 
ending in a decorative finial, and distinguished by carved legs, usually slanting out- 
wards, terminating in animal feet. This type sometimes has an arm rest; it may have 
a stretcher beneath the seat, and it often shows a figure standing as a brace between 
legs and seat.*® This chair we have absolute permission to call a thronos, for on an 
amphora in Paris, where the birth of Athena is shown, Zeus sits on such a seat, under 
which is the label @pdvos.” The second type of seat for gods and princes distinguished 
by Richter and Hug is rectangular in shape, having straight rectangular legs which 
are often highly decorated and may be carved out in the same manner as the legs of 
beds. This chair may have a low or high back, or no back at all; it may have arms 
or not. In early examples it often shows animal or human motifs continuing on the 
back or in the figures in the space beneath the seat, but by the later fifth century the 
design had become almost purely architectural. The third type is a chair with cylin- 
drical turned legs, with or without arms, which, like the rectangular-legged seat, may 
show animal motifs in the early fifth century, but soon is purified of these only to 
become excessively ornate in the fourth century. The final type of the thronos is the 
typical seat of a terracotta goddess; a variation of it can be seen in the stone seats of 
honor in the theatres. This thronos was made not with four legs, but with a solid 
box-like base which extended upwards for the back and might continue around the 
sides to create arms. According to Miss Richter,” the most popular of these four 
types in the late fifth century was the second, the throne with carved rectangular legs. 


The thronos was also the seat of an authority which was neither political nor divine 
but pedagogic. Plato, in the Protagoras (315 c), places Hippias on a thronos and his 
companions upon surrounding bathra. Plutarch speaks of the sophist’s loss of dignity 
when he gets up from his throne and puts aside his books,” and Philostratos frequently 
mentions the thronos as the seat of the philosopher.** This usage may be almost 
entirely post-Platonic, however, for in vase-paintings of school-room scenes from 
the fifth century there are teachers seated on folding stools, on plain diphroi, and 
on the curved-backed chair which Richter calls a klismos, but not so far as I know 
upon any of the types of thronoi listed above.“ It was probably following this tra- 


ad 6 A IDE ETE 

*° A variation of this first type, which Richter does not mention, can be seen in Ausoma, III, 
1908, p. 175, fig. 29; here the base of the throne is a box set on animal feet. 

°° Mon. Ined., VI, pl. LVI, 3; Richter, op. cit., p. 8. 

PLO, Fils, Duco, 

52 Moralia, 43 F, De recte ratione audiendi. 

8 Vit. Soph., II, 588, 591, 613. 

°** See Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, II, figs. 2599-2603. 
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dition of the philosopher’s chair that the early Christians called the chair of a bishop 
a thronos.” 

The use of the term ¢hronos in other inscriptions does not help to determine its 
precise meaning in the Alkibiades list, for the word does not often occur, and when 
it does it refers to pieces of votive furniture which are neither described nor evaluated. 
Most probably the thronoi which were set up in the temples were of Miss Richter’s 
type 4, a type very unlikely to appear in a list of ordinary household furniture because 
of its extra weight. A group of twelve thronoi is repeatedly mentioned in the accounts 
of the treasurers of Athena; in the Delian inscriptions a thronos is occasionally men- 
tioned, apparently as the seat for a figure of a god which was held in place by a cord 
or chain, but the chair is not given any specific character, and the term seems to be 
used interchangeably with klismos.” 

Hug believed that the thronos was not often a piece of furniture for ordinary 
household use,’ but our text seems to show that it was common enough at the end 
of the fifth century. Richter gives one representation of a thronos in domestic sur- 
roundings,”* but it seems at least likely that the woman who is here seated upon an 
ornate throne with rectangular legs is Phaedra, so that we have a princely mythological 
scene and not one from everyday life. However, in an archaic funerary plaque from 
Berlin a group of women are shown in their quarters, some sitting on thronoi of 
Richter’s type 1, and some on animal-legged folding stools.** A fourth-century lekanis, 
or covered bowl, from Kertch, apparently intended especially for women’s use, shows 
a group of women and a bridegroom gathered around a herm in the closed courtyard of 
a house. One lady, who is regarded as the bride’s mother, sits on a throne of type 2, 
with a high back, arms, and rectangular, cut-out legs. It may be that in ordinary use 
the thronos was particularly associated with women, for Pollux lists it among ra 7@ 
KouTaV. TapaKeipeva (X, 47). Athenaeus quotes a phrase of Kritias about the Thes- 
salian thronos, which was much admired, emphasizing the comfort rather than the 
prestige of the chair.” 

Probably the thronoi of the Attic Stelai were something like the chair shown on 
the bowl from Kertch. It is doubtful that they were inlaid with metal or ivory, for 
this would have been specified, but they may have been highly decorated and elaborately 


Eusebius, Dist. Jeccl., Wil, 30; 

56 T.G., XI, 161 B, line 22 and note; cf. 287 B, line 20. 

57 Op. cit., 415: “In den Darstellungen des taglichen Lebens begegnet man dem Thronsessel 
als Hausmobel sehr selten.” 

2 Op. cul, ig. ol. 

59 Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, II, fig. 2597. 

°° Furtwangler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, Ser. 2, pp. 34ff. and pl. 68 (=K. 
Schefold, Untersuchungen zu den Kertschen Vasen, Berlin and Leipzig, 1934, no. 10; and Kertscher 
Vasen, Berlin, 1930, pls. 13 and 14). 

617 28 b: @eacadrskds 5 Opdvos, yuiwy tpypepwrarn Epa. 
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carved. One last problem is whether or not the item thronos included a footstool. Cer- 
tainly a low stool was a regular adjunct to the thronos; it is frequently mentioned is 
and pictured. Athenaeus (V, 192 e) describes the thronos as éehevépios Kabédpa ovv 
jmorodi, and Hug defines it as ‘‘ Lehn-Stuhl mit zugeh6rigem Schemel, Opyvus.” ** 
Since we have no Opivus in our list it might be tempting to suppose that a footstool 
accompanied each thronos; however, when so much of the inscription is lost, it is 
certainly unwise to argue from the absence of an item, and it is the practice of the list 
to indicate each separate piece. Either these particular thronoi did not have footstools, 
or the stools were mentioned on parts of the stone which can no longer be read. 

Price. Neither price nor sales tax has been preserved for any of the thronoi. 
An Egyptian price of 20 drachmas for a throne for a festival is noted by Johnson, 
“Roman Egypt,” Economic Survey, U, p. 473. 


6. apdokdwrpov (VI, 169). Chair with a back. This word is otherwise known 
only from the lexicons; we have found no examples of its usage at any time before 
the Byzantine period. And the lexicons are neither consistent nor very clear in their 
definitions. According to Et. Mag. the prosklintron is the same as the proskliton; then 
it is added that a klinter is a thronos which has a prosklintron, which would give us 
the meaning ‘ chair-back.’ However, in the definition of kAfjros (519, 42) proskliton 
and katakliton are equated and explained as parts of the house; this interpretation is 
repeated under orod (728, 12), where the porch is defined as a proskliton.® So from 
Et. Mag. two meanings emerge: ‘ chair-back’ and ‘ porch.’ Suidas, however, con- 
tains a definiton of proskliton as év @ dxovpBiloper, and the Thesaurus Graecae Linguae 
follows this interpretation with: Id cui acclinare nos possumus. 

Since a removable chair-back is by no means so easy to conceive of as a removable 
epiklintron, probably we must see in our item some kind of chair having a back. How 
it was different from the anaklisis cannot be decided without more evidence. 

No price remains in our list. 


CHESTS AND BoxEs 


1. KiBwrds, nBorwov (I, 215, 216, 227, 228; V, 16). Chest, box. There is a 
chapter on the chest in Richter’s Ancient Furniture, pp. 89-99, a brief article by 
Reincke, R.E., s.v. Truhen, and another by Saglio in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, 
s.v. Arca. G. Davidson, Corinth, XII, pp. 131-136, has a section on boxes and chests, 
but the finds she reports are of hardware and not of chests themselves, which were 


*? For example, Od., VIII, 422; XVII, 409; XIX, 57; Il., XIV, 240; XVIII, 390. 


°° Of 55 examples in Richter, op. cit., of types 1, 2, and 3 of the thronos only 15 are without 
footstools, and these tend to be from the archaic period or the early fifth century. 
OP, C0: Sho. 


°° Cf. the English ‘lean-to’ for a shed attached to a major building. 
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usually made of wood. On Delian chests, see Deonna, Délos, XVIII, POZO Or 
representations of chests in vase-paintings, see the red-figured pyxis published by C. 
Clairmont in 4.J.A., LVII, 1953, pp. 92-94 with references (especially W. von Mas- 
sow, Ath. Mitt., XLI, 1916, pp. 3-10). 

These writers have assumed that the kibotos of the Greeks was a box, large or 
small, which had a hinged lid that might be raised, or closed and made fast ; this was 
what the Romans called the arca. A second sort of storage box was presumably intro- 
duced later by the Romans; it was the armarium (aupyioxos in late Greek), or upright 
cupboard or cabinet, having doors placed vertically at the front. A fine large cupboard 
of this sort is shown in a frescoe from Herculaneum in the National Museum at 
Naples,“ but Miss Richter has found no evidence of the use of this sort of cabinet 
by the Greeks, and she concludes, “ Here . . . the Romans made an important original 
contribution. .47°! 

However, there is a 1940 dissertation from Wurzburg, by E. G. Budde, Armarium 
und K.Bwrds, which would contest the purely Roman character of the armarium; one 
of its contentions is that the cupboard or cabinet appeared in Greece as early as the 
fifth century B.c. As literary evidence for Greek cupboards with vertical doors Budde 
cites Plato’s Symposium, 215, which describes busts of Silenos: “ when their two 
halves are pulled open, they are found to contain images of gods.” °° Actually there 
is nothing here to specify doors,” and Budde himself, following Panofka, refers us to 
certain German peasant wood carvings, the “ Nurnberger Kapseln,”’ for comparison, 
although here the upper half of the body was removed and the lower half split to 
reveal a scene inside.’® The silenos figure may indeed have opened in this way, but it 
will take much more than this to establish the existence in fifth-century Greece of an 
upright cupboard. 

The kibotoi listed in our inscription are of primary importance to Budde’s argu- 
ment, for he assumes that they could not be described as dithyros (1, 227), tetrathyros 
(1, 228), and thyridotos (V, 16), unless the ‘doors’ were set in a vertical plane. 
Nevertheless he rejects, for reasons which are not altogether clear, the interpretation 
of Doérpfeld * which would make the kibotoi standing in the arsenal of Philo open 
with doors at the front or sides rather than by lids at the top. Indeed, Dorpfeld’s 
suggestion is not compelling; it seems more likely that since the chests of Philo were 
made to hold sails they would be similar to other Greek chests for storing clothes. 


86 Richter, op. cit., fig. 343; cf. fig. 340. 

87 Tbid., p. 145. 

68 Loeb translation by W. R. M. Lamb. 

°° He might perhaps have cited the bronze horse of Republic, 359 d, which was said to have 
“little doors,” through which the body inside could be seen, since chests and coffins were often 
made on the same plan. 

7 Arch. Ang., XLVIII, 1933, p. 390, fig. 1. 

71 Ath. Mitt., VIII, 1883, p. 164. 
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They would be large and low, for the sails could be folded one directly on top of 
another, and shelves, which would be necessary for a high cupboard with front 
openings, would only be a useless expense. If the tops of these chests were open their 
contents would be visible for a passing inspection, as the inscription provides.” It may 
be noted that Marstrand™ has reconstructed the kibotoi of the armory with open 
grillwork panels set in their sides ; there is no evidence for such a detail in the words of 
the inscription, but openings of some sort would be effective in discouraging mildew in 
the sails, and Marstrand’s notion is interesting in connection with the chest of our 
list which is called thyridotos, ‘ having apertures.’ 

At any rate, Budde does not cite the chests of Philo as examples of his Greek 
armaria. He admits that representations of cupboards are extremely rare in Greek 
art but he believes that he has found some in the fifth-century reliefs from Lokroi 
Epizephyrioi.“ In these scenes there is frequently shown what seems to be a chest 
placed on rather long legs so that it attains the height of a table. These are highly 
decorated pieces, and on the vertical face which is shown in full there are usually two 
panels set off in the carving; these Budde supposes to be the doors of the cabinet. It 
is easy to appreciate his interpretation of the function of the panels, and yet no one 
of the many reliefs offers clinching evidence. The panels are never shown ajar or 
being opened; never can we see anything which might have been meant to suggest 
hinge, knob or fastening, although this is the sort of detail which Greek artists were 
usually careful to reproduce. Sometimes the raised outline of the panel is so continued 
by the decorative scheme that a break in it would be necessary if the panel were to 
open as a door, and yet the border is shown as perfectly continuous.” And we know 
that some of the panels certainly did not open, for they are shown on a table with a 
very deep facing around the top,” and again, and this is a strong point against Budde, 
the same sort of panel is shown on the side of a chest, the top of which a woman is in 
the act of raising.” One fact which Budde might note but does not is that the tops of 
these small chests or tables are often laden with objects ; however, the presence of these 
objects discourages the idea of a top opening only if we must believe that the chests 
were frequently opened; and since these particular reliefs show cult scenes, it may be 
supposed that the chests contained sacred objects which were not often brought out. 
Two of the Locrian chests had on their paired front panels representations of a pair 
of tiny, double-leaved doors, complete with lintels and consoles. These were thought 


72 1.G., IT’, 1668, lines 85 ff. 

‘° Arsenalet 1 Piraeus og Oldtidens byggeregler, Kopenhagen, 1922, pp. 116 ff. 

™ Ausonia, III, 1908, pp. 136 ff. 

™ Thid., fig. 47. 

 Tbid., fig. 48; an altar, according to Quagliati. 

" Tbid., fig. 63. See also Clairmont, op. cit., pl. 51, fig. 11. 

8 [bid., figs. 77 and 78; cf. Studniczka, Abh. der konigl. sdchs. Gesellschaft der Wissensch. 
Phil.-hist. Kl., XXX, Leipzig, 1913, p. 165, figs. 48, 49. The fact that a pot might be placed on 
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by Quagliati to be merely decorative carving,” but Budde and Studniczka have taken 
them to be the functioning doors to the chest, and Studniczka suggests that this is the 
kibotos dithyros of our inscription.” The little doors, if they opened, would offer two 
very restricted and awkward entrances, through which only very small objects could 
be introduced, although the space within was quite large.** Yet, whether or not they 
opened, they do constitute a representation from the fifth century B.c. of a door placed 
vertically in the face of a piece of furniture not unlike the usual chests, which some- 
times also stood on legs. The question is: does such a cupboard, though only so 
doubtfully established, suit the terms of our inscription better than the well authenti- 
cated chest? 

First it must be established that the mere use of the term ‘door’ does not, as 
Budde assumes, necessitate a vertical plane. A thyra was primarily an entrance, and 
the fact that it could be thought of in a horizontal plane is made clear by the term 
used for a trap-door, thyra katapakte (Herodotos, V, 16). It seems reasonable to 
assume that the chest which is described as thyridotos (V, 16) had apertures of the 
sort supposed by Marstrand. The same sort of open grillwork panel can be seen on a 
chest found in a Euboean chamber grave, a chest which incidentally shows a plain 
panel in its own front surface which clearly did not open.” A kibotos of this sort 
would open in the usual way, with a lid at the top. 

The two-doored kibotos (I, 227) might easily have been one of the known types 
of chest. In the case of a large chest, it would be natural to divide the lid, which other- 
wise might be too heavy to lift easily, and to compartmentalize the interior ; this would 
provide the usefulness of two chests, while the cost would hardly be increased. Since 
these chests are nearly always shown in profile, the possibility of a split lid can neither 
be confirmed nor ruled out by a study of vase-paintings and reliefs. Miss Richter has 
found a variation in the coffin-chest, with gabled top, which would also lend itself 
to a two-doored construction.” 

The four-doored kibotos is much harder to envisage. The only other ancient 
usages of the term tetrathyros are by Aristotle, H.A., 628a, where the meaning is 


top of a kibotos which opened by a lid is demonstrated by Furtwangler-Reichhold, Griechische 
Vasenmalerei, pl. 57, 3. 

79 Ausonia, III, 1908, p. 227. W. von Massow, op. cit., p. 10, agrees, yet sees these false doors 
as pointing toward actual vertical doors in the kibotai of the Attic Stelai. Note that Theophrastos, 
H.P., V, 7, 6, mentions the ornamental work which was frequently glued to the surface of the chests. 

80 Op. cit., p. 165. It should be noted that Studniczka nevertheless treats the pieces as examples 
of the kuliouchion, ‘ buffet’ or ‘ side table,’ and refers to Brunn, Monum. Annali Bull. d. Inst., 1856, 
p. 114, where these same pieces of furniture are called cult tables. 

81 Tt should’ be remembered that Miss Richter was not unaware of the Locrian reliefs when 
she reached her conclusion that the cupboard with vertical doors in its face was an invention of 
the Romans. 

82 Vollmoeller, Ath. Mitt., XXVI, 1901, pl. XIII. 

83 Op, cit., pp. 94 ff., figs. 232, 234. 
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‘four-chambered,’ rather than ‘ four-doored,’ and Kallixeinos, ap. Athenaeus, V, 
205b, where a single doorway in a ship’s hold apparently had four leaves. tet | pabupos | 
has been restored in the text of Stele I, line 228, by all editors; the only other possi- 
bility would seem to be tetrapous (as diphros tetrapous, Eupolis, 58: KockhGiask,, 
I, p. 272; Pap. Oxy., 646; Epicharmos, 149), that is, a chest standing on four legs 
instead of resting directly on the ground or on a low stand. This alternative restora- 
tion is not very attractive since by the late fifth century nearly all chests stood on 
legs; Richter shows only one which does not.** Either the chest or the coffin-chest 
might well have been divided into four compartments, each with its lid, and this would 
be our preference, although admittedly we have no evidence for such pieces.” In the 
same way, a cupboard of the Locrian type could be broadened so that it would 
offer four doors in a row, or it could be heightened by the addition of another two- 
compartment tier. This last possibility seems the least likely, since the only repre- 
sentations we have of a possible Greek cupboard show a piece of furniture which 
was clearly used as much for a low table as it was for a chest, and the pieces may 
actually have been only tables, as was suggested by Brunn.* We cannot then assert 
that this kibotos tetrathyros was definitely either chest or cupboard; certainly Budde 
cannot use it as a proof of the early existence of the cupboard form. 

Whatever their shape, the kibotoi were made of wood “ with lids (or doors) 
attached by metal hinges.** From vase-paintings it can be seen that the usual method 
of closing was with thongs bound around two knobs, one on the body of the chest and 
one on the lid.** A kibotos could be even more firmly sealed if necessary, for in J.G., 
II’, 1469, line 102, there are chests which are specified as sesemasmene and asemantos. 
The kibotos could be used for storing clothes,’ or money,” or scrolls and documents,” 
or miscellaneous objects.” 


84 Op. cit., fig. 224. 

85 In Insc. Délos, 442 B, line 25, there is a list of vessels from the first, second, and third 
rhymoi of a kibotos. It has been generally thought (Homolle, B.C.H., VI, 1882, p. 90, note 3; 
Holleaux, B.C.H., XX XI, 1907, pp. 53-56) that in the inventories the word rhymos meant ‘ group ’ 
or ‘class,’ and it might then seem possible that in this Delian chest there were actual compartments, 
conceivably with separate lids. But D. B. Thompson (Hesperia, XIII, 1944, p. 186) has shown 
that in some Athenian records the word means the ‘ yard’ or lever (statera) of the weighing instru- 
ment. We must then take our Delian word to refer to ‘ weighing-lots.’ In connection with the word 
rhymos, it may be noted that in the inventory /.G., II’, 1443, the numerals modifying the word run 
as high as twenty-two (lines 12-71). 

** Loc. cit. They are called tables also by the Brit. Mus., Greek and Roman Life, 2nd ed. 
London, 1920, p. 41, fig. 31. : 

*7 On occasion a kibotos might be of ivory or bronze, or even papyrus (Insc. Délos, 442 B 
line 214; 443, line 138), but these materials would be specified in a list such as ours. 

88 Deonna, Délos, XVIII, pp. 242-244 ; Davidson, loc. cit., and p. 129 for i 

89 Richter, op. cit., figs. 236-241. : pegs hemi 

°° Aristophanes, Vespae, 1056; Athenaeus, III, 84 a; I.G., I*, 386, line 22; XI, 2, 287 A, line 49 

*t Lysias, XII, Against Eratosthenes, 10; I.G., II*, 1388, line 61. : 


’ 
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The diminutive kibotion has been grouped with its primitive kibotos. W. Peter- 
sen * has shown that the diminutive may mean ‘a small box,’ ” or it may mean ‘ that 
which is like a box,’ °° or it may simply mean ‘ box,’ regardless of size.” The word is 
frequently used in the Delian inscriptions, where it probably did refer to a fairly small 
box, since it was nearly always used as a place to store gold ornaments, crowns and 
rings, or glass cups.” In domestic use the kibotion would contain jewelry, money, or 
utensils; Pollux (X, 61) mentions kibotia grammatophora, which held the papyrus 
rolls of a teacher. Like the ordinary kibotos, the smaller box was usually of wood but 
might also be of ivory or metal.*” These boxes unquestionably opened at the top, and 
the box described in Stele I, line 215, as whard, ‘ broad,’ probably looked something 
like Miss Richter’s fig. 240. 

Price. The price of the kibotos thyridotos (V, 16) must be restored as at least 
21 drachmas, the highest price we have found for any piece of furniture; only the 
folding doors were more expensive at 23 drachmas 1 obol. This chest must have been 
quite large (in more than one legend the kibotos was big enough for a man to hide in), 
but the price may also be partially explained by the fact that the grillwork of carved 
wood or metal would add considerably to the value of the chest. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the other chests sold at somewhat lower prices. In the records of the 
temple at Eleusis for 329/8 B.c. a kibotos is valued at 20 drachmas.*” One other not 
very indicative comparative price has been found: in the Delian accounts of 250 B.c. 
a workman was paid 5 drachmas (a high wage) for the repair of a kibotos."” 


2. xoirn (I, 211, 213). Chest. As an article of furniture, koite has two meanings: 
‘couch’ and ‘chest.’ The former meaning is well attested; see Thesaurus Graecae 
Linguae, s.v. xoirn and Buck, Dictionary, p. 480. Most of the passages cited in the 
Thesaurus and in Liddell-Scott-Jones are from lyric poetry, and the word has been 
regarded as poetical for ‘ couch’ by Ransom *” and Rodenwaldt."” 

Hesychius, however, has defined the koite as a chest in which food was carried. 


927G., II?, 1455, line 16; Aristophanes, Equites, 1000; in papyri the term is used to mean 
‘archives’; R.E., s.v. Truhe, 704. 

98 Pausanias, X, 28, 3; /.G., II?, 1388, lines 73 ff. 

9 Gr. Dim. in -wv, pp. 83, 147. 

eT bids, pe So. 

e210... Da llz. 

°7 [bid., p. 98. We found no reference to kibotion in J. Friedrich, Deminutivbildungen mit nicht 
deminutiver Bedeutung, Leipzig, 1916, but it should be noted that the work is not provided with 
an index. 

98 Deonna, Délos, XVIII, p. 235. 

#9 f (G., 17, 314, col, I, line 25; 117, 1456, line 34. 

POT, 117, 16/72, line 192: 

101 7.G., XI, 2, 287 A, line 49. 

102 CO) Pere it sa fen UY. 

108 RE. s.v. Kline, 847. 
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He also equates it with kiste, which he defines as a vessel (angeion) in which food or 
clothing was placed. In Plutarch, Phocion, 28, reference is made to fillets which 
entwined the mystic koitai at the time of the celebration of the mysteries, and in this 
context the word has been studied by Lenormant in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, 
s.v. Cista, 1205. Ancient references have been collected by E. G. Budde, of. cit., p. 5. 
Pollux, X, 91, quotes fragments from Eupolis (frag. 76: Kock, C.A.F., I, p. 276) 
and Pherekrates (frag. 122: Kock, C.A.F., I, p. 180) to show that the koite was used 
for carrying food (époddpos). In VI, 10, he defines the koite as the chest in which 
bed-clothing was stored. 

In the Parthenon records beginning in 434/3 B.c., a koite of gilded wood is 
reported.*** This item continues to be mentioned at least through the accounts of 
368/7 B.c. (1.G., II’, 1425, lines 271-2). In one record of the treasurers of Athena, 
dated shortly after 385/4 B.c., thirty bronze koitai are described as ‘empty,’ one 
without a lid (epithema).*** Three lines above a box for alabaster ornaments was 
inventoried. Clearly the reference in this context and with this description is not to a 
bed. In J/.G., II’, 1485, line 58, the koite was also of gilded wood. 

Liddell-Scott-Jones has defined koite in our inscription as ‘ bedstead.’ But earlier 
Wilhelm had defended the meaning ‘ chest,’ **° in my opinion correctly. The word is 
inscribed only two lines from kibotion, ‘ chest,’ and is preceded by articles of clothing. 
The definition of Pollux in VI, 10, would be most suitable for our entry. Moreover, 
Pollux, in VII, 159, lists koite with kibotos, kibotion, and other words for ‘ chest.’ 

Price. The sales-tax for our koite was one obol, if fragments b and d were given 
their correct positions as the writer has posited in Part I, p. 248. This means that the 
sales-price was some figure less than 5 drachmas. It seems reasonable to assume that 
our chest was of unadorned wood. 


CouCHES AND BEps 


Our stele preserves the following words for ‘ beds’ or ‘ places for lying’: «din, 
kdwidswov, Khivrip, oKizrovs and xduevva. There is also listed an elbow rest for a couch, 
éxixkkwrpov."”’ The most detailed study of the couch or bed is that of C. L. Ransom 
(Couches and Beds), who devotes Chapter II to a study of the construction of the 
ancient couch from the modest wooden type to the most elaborate. Richter,’ who 
uses kline as the index word, divides the forms of the couch into three groups accord- 
ing to the types of legs (animal-footed, rectangular, and turned). The main article in 
Daremberg-Saglio is that of Girard, s.v. Lectus; in R.E. those of Mau s.v. Betten and 


104 1.G., I?, 276, line 10, etc. 
75 1.G., IT*, 1408, lines 14-15. Similarly, /.G., II?, 120, lines 37 ff. (362/1 B.c.). 
*° Jahreshefte, VI, 1903, p. 240. Cf. Ransom, of. cit., p. 110, note 3. 


207 Wor kddos, which in our list refers to the strap of the bedstead, see sub Tools. 
28 Ancient Furniture, pp. 54-71. 
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of Rodenwaldt s.v. Kline. Delian beds are discussed by Deonna in Délos, XVIII, 
pp. 1-4. A convenient list of words connected with the couch is given in Reincke’s 
1935 article s.v. Mébel in R.E., Suppl. 6, 508. More recently, Miss D. K. Hill has 
published a bronze couch of about the first century B.c. in Journal of Walters Art 
Gallery, XV-XVI, 1952-3, pp. 49-61. References to preserved copies of ancient 
couches are usually made by their numbers in the list of Greifenhagen (Rém. Mitt., 
XLV, 1930, pp. 137-146). 

The couch was a very common article of furniture. Robinson surmises that a 
dining room with three couches (triklinon) was most common,’ although his refer- 
ence (Athenaeus I, 23 e) hardly seems to confirm this. In the case of the men’s rooms, 
Robinson and Graham have reported: “ Of the twenty-five completely excavated 
androns at Olynthus . . . fifteen could have accommodated five couches 2.00 to 2.25 m. 
long.” Studniczka reconstructs nine couches in rooms of a house in Megara.’ 
For an interesting list of the known numeral compounds with -«dwos see Buck and 
Petersen, Reverse Index, p. 273.” 


1. kdiwy (1, 229, 233; II, 7, 241, 244, 245; III, 6 [see below, p. 228]; VI, 40, 
41). Couch, bed. For the derivation of the word (kdivoua, ‘recline, lie’), see 
Boisacq, Dictionnaire,* p. 470; and Buck, Dictionary, p. 480. The earliest occurrences 
of this post-Homeric word are in Herodotos (VI, 139; IX, 16) and /.G., XII, 5, 
593, line 6.7% 

The kline was a couch for sleeping, banquets and funerals. One could lie upon it, 
use it at table, or sit upon it.“* The dimensions must have varied considerably; see 
B.C.H., X, 1886, p. 467, line 143; and J.G., II’, 1638, line 68. Repairs of klinai are 
frequently mentioned in the Delian inventories.” 

Prices. So far as the writer knows, the prices of couches, as of those of other 
articles of furniture, have never been collected. Some prices are preserved from 
ancient sources. In /.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 115 (250 B.c.), the price of making 14 
beds for the sanctuary of Zeus Kynthios on Delos is given as 275 drachmas, or 
slightly more than 19.6 drachmas apiece.” In J.G., IV’, 114, lines 20-24 (ca. 300 


109 OJynthus, XII, p. 350. As Robinson and Graham (Olynthus, VIII, p. 173) note, “in later 
times triclinium became the accepted term for a dining room among the Romans.” 

110 Olynthus, VIII, p. 173. 

ae Op ct. p. 142. 

112 The #uixAwov, or half-sized couch, of J.G., XI, 2, 147 B, line 14, seems to have received no 
attention in the literature dealing with furniture. 

118 Cf. Buck and Petersen, Reverse Index, p. 292. 

114 See the references in the Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, s.v. 

1157 G., XI, 144, A, line 65; 199, A, line 27; 287, A, line 70 (this is for fixing the ropes which 
supported the mattress) ; Insc. Délos, 443, Bb, lines 1415162, 

116 T would assume that these were beds of metal construction, especially in view of Pliny’s 
(H.N., XXXIV, 4, 9) statement that the bronze of Delos was used for triclinii. When klinai were 
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B.c.), the price for making 50 klinai for the inn at Epidauros is given as 12 drachmas 
apiece. 

The evidence for the prices of klinai in our document is rather extensive. There 
are two entries for Milesian-made klinai in I, 229 and II, 244. In the former, eleven 
klinai were recorded as being sold at 90 drachmas, or 8-2/11 drachmas apiece. In the 
latter, one kline sold at 7 drachmas 3 obols. The unmodified entry kline occurs in II, 
241: the sales price was 6 drachmas 4 obols. The author now believes that KAL| ve | 
is to be restored in III, 6, where the sales price was 8 drachmas 1 obol (see below, 
p. 229). A broken kline, as recorded in II, 6-7, was sold for 3 drachmas 1 obol. There 
remains for consideration the entry of seven klinai in II, 245. The sales-price has been 
read as .. AAFF. One would expect the price of each of these beds to be somewhat 
less than that for Milesian-made klinai and roughly the same as the entry in IT, 241. 
The most likely restoration, then, would be the figures for 42 drachmas, or an average 
of six drachmas per kline. The sales tax must then be restored as [Il]]. Reexamina- 
tion of this fragment shows that the one preserved obol of the sales tax was inscribed 
beneath the third obol of line 244 above; so there is room for the restoration of two 
obol signs to the left. The average price, then, of the Milesian-made bed is ca. 8 
drachmas apiece; of the simple kline, ca. 6 drachmas.’" 

Milesian beds. The eleven klinai listed in Stele I, 229, and the one kline in I, 233, 
are specified as MuAynovovpyets. Athenaeus in cataloguing the special products of each 
city cites a fragment of the fifth-century writer Kritias in which the lechoi (the 
Homeric and poetic word for couch) of Miletos and of Chios are singled out for 
mention.* Elsewhere Athenaeus, in discussing etymologies in -ovpyets, quotes another 
fragment from a prose work of Kritias which mentioned Milesian-made and Chian- 
made klinai.“” In the Parthenon inventory records, Milesian-made klinai appear in 
the accounts for the year 434/3 and occur regularly thereafter.*”° 

Miss Ransom has examined the view of Rayet, concurred in by Benndorf and 
Petersen, that the Milesian couch was a specific type having rectangular legs.’** This 
view rests on the hypothesis that the couch with rectangular legs and incisions was 


dedicated to Hera after the siege of Plataea, Thucydides (III, 68, 3) tells us that they were made 
of bronze and iron. Similarly, beds inventoried in the Parthenon accounts contained feet overlaid 
with silver (I.G., I*, 276, lines 16-17, etc.). 

“7 See Johnson, “ Roman Egypt,” Economic Survey, II, p. 473, where a triclinium and four 
cushions are priced at 500 drachmas. 

118 Athenaeus I, 28 b. 

+19 XI, 486 e. 


%°7.G., 1°, 276, line 14. In the accounts of the Treasurers of Athena for the year 368/7, 
reference to the Milesian beds still appears (see J.G., II*, 1425, lines 217 and 277, and Kirchnet’s 
commentary ad loc.). 

** Couches and Beds, p. 54, note 5. The bibliography on this subject is given by Rodenwaldt 
(RE, s.v. Kline, 848), who concludes that up to date no results have been certain. For the 
application of the word milesiourges to metal work, see Déonna, La vie privée, D. lev: 
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distinguished in the fifth century for its elegance and richness and for the character of 
its design which suggests Asiatic origin. She concludes that Rayet’s hypothesis is 
plausible but not indisputable. Richter, however, who does not refer to a Milesian 
type, regards the rectangular legs as ‘a purely Greek creation” and fails to note 
any Asiatic influence.” She notes many representations on Athenian vases. 

One Milesian kline is designated as du¢uxépados. A word of very similar spelling, 
apduxvédaddos, occurs in Pollux, X, 36. If correct, it would mean ‘ with pillows at 
both ends.’ This is a hapax, however, and it would seem likely that it is an error for 
our word. The forms are discussed by Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, VI, 1903, Deco/oeend 
by Rodenwaldt in R.E., s.v. Kline, 849. Hesychius, the Et. Mag., and Photius define 
amphikephalos, which in medieval writers means ‘ two-headed,’ as a bed which has 
an anaklintron or anaklisis at either end. Miss Ransom regards her figures 11 and 12 
and plate I as illustrations of this type of kline. 


2. «hwidcov (III, 7). Diminutive of xkiy. The first four letters of this word in 
III, 7, are wholly preserved; the fifth only partially so. The base of a vertical stroke 
may be seen in the photograph in Hesperia, XXII, plate 74, with no horizontal stroke 
extending from it. Since the word could not be read as line, the restoration kduvt| dor] 
was suggested in Part I. In the line above only three letters are preserved, and the 
restoration kli| nidion | was also suggested there. But there is a difference in price of 
2 drachmas and to explain this difference the writer would now prefer the restoration 
ké| ve] in the upper line, with the required diminutive form for the lower price. 

The word is regarded by W. Petersen as having the same meaning as the 
primitive kline and klinis,* and Ransom groups it with possible colloquial words for 
‘bed.’ The word is not listed in J. Friedrich’s Leipzig dissertation, Deminutivbildun- 
gen mit nicht deminutiver Bedeutung, and its occurrence in our list would speak for 
some distinction from kline, which would reasonably seem to be one of size." 

Price. The price of the klinidion in III, 7, is given as 6 drachmas 1 obol. 


3. «dwrjp (II, 150). Type of couch or reclining chair. In Daremberg-Saglio, 
Dictionnaire, s.v. Cathedra, Saglio identifies klinter with klismos and defines it as a 
seat with rounded and inclined back in which one could half-recline. He gives no 
ancient references to support this definition. Later (s.v. Scamnum, p. 1111b) the 
same writer defines the klinter as a seat less elevated than a thronos. Lécrivain (s.v. 
Matrimonium) defines the word as a bed on which the bride reclined at the nuptial 
feast. In the R.E., Hug regards the klinter as a variety of klisia arranged for 


EOP cla Dp, Jo: 
128 Op, cit., pp. 222, 226. 
124 Syidas glosses the form as a diminutive, and Pollux (VI, 9) lists it separately from, kline 


and klinis. 
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slumbering,’ but Rodenwaldt follows Ransom in defining it as a poetical term for 
couch.” Finally, Studniczka, referring to Lucian, Symp., 8, describes it as “ eine 
lange einheitliche Bank.” 

In spite of so many varied definitions, there are relatively few literary references 
to the klinter. The word is applied to Penelope’s bed in Od., XVIII, 190, and to 
Simaetha’s in Theokritos, 2, 86 and 113. In both passages reference is made to 
sleeping, in the latter for a period of ten days and ten nights. Moreover, Delphis sits 
down beside Simaetha on the klinter, and in line 139, lektra, ‘ marriage-bed,’ is used 
as a synonym. In Lucian, Symp., 8, all of the ladies who had been invited to the 
banquet occupied one klinter, and in chapter 44 during the ensuing mélée one of the 
male guests was thrown from a klinter. 

Two definitions of the word are preserved in the lexicographers. Hesychius 
defines the klinter as 8éfpos dévaxdirds, but the plural form is defined both as diphrot 
and as klinat. Elsewhere in defining 8ifpaé, presumably of Theokritos 14, 41, Hesy- 
chius equates klinter with a woman’s thronos.**” Photius says the klinter is a sort of 
easy chair: etSos dopetov: éa7w dé Kat KdwoKxabédpiov. Et. Mag. (s.v. tpdaKdwrpov ) 
calls a klinter a thronos which has a back (prosklintron). 

The appearance of the word in our inscription shows that Ransom and Roden- 
waldt erred in considering klinter as a poetical variant of kline, and, indeed, Gow has 
observed that it is “‘ rare in serious poetry.” ** In most, but not all, of the passages 
it is specified that a klinter was an article of furniture for women. Two of the pas- 
sages connect the word with leaning back. In modern Greek, klinter means sofa or 
armchair. The composite picture that emerges is of something like the modern chaise- 
longue: a semi-reclining seat, large enough for more than one person. Such a seat, 


from Roman times, can be seen in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Cathedra, 
fowl 252; 


4. oxiwrovs (III, 8; V, 9). Mean bed, pallet. A separate article by Roden- 
waldt is devoted to skimpous in the R.E. This is the most detailed study of the word. 
The brief article of Saglio in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Scimpodium, 
contains in the footnotes the most complete list of ancient literary references.*”° 

Pollux lists the word under the genus of klinai.“** Hesychius explains the word 


126 RE. $.0. Stuhl, 399, 

° R.E., s.v. Kline, 847; cf. Ransom, Couches and Beds, p. 109. 

*“* Gow (ad Theokritos 14, 41) states that the definition is “ probably no more than an in- 
ference ” from the Theocritean passage. 

#28 Ad Theokritos, 24, 43. 

™° To these two references should now be added VI, 38, where the restoration [ oxi] modes may 
be substituted for [xovi]odes. See above, p. 208. ; 


*° For the etymology of skimpous, see Walde-Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches W orter- 
buch, s.v. scamnum, 


soit, ugh beh 
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as kpa8Baros, from which the modern Greek word for ‘ bed’ (kpeBBare) is derived.** 
In the entry above, the diminutive form is defined as a ‘ cheap klinidion for one sleeper.’ 
The scholiast on Aristophanes, Nubes, 254 gives skimpous as the Attic word for 
kpdBBaros. Pollux speaks of it as nothing more than a pallet.“ Eustathius (ad 
Homer, Iliad, XVI, 608) likewise states that it is an Attic word and defines it as a 
cheap and low bed which is near the ground. 

In Nubes, 254, in the caricature of the initiation of a neophyte into the secret 
mysteries, a ‘ sacred skimpous’ takes the place of the thronos. At the beginning of 
Plato’s Protagoras (310 c) Sokrates is represented as seated on a skimpous. In 
Xenophon (Anab. VI, 1, 4) the soldiers dined reclining upon them.** The picture 
which emerges is that of a low, humble bed, of light weight, which could be used by 
soldiers as a field-bed.** 

Price. The price paid for our skimpous in Stele III, line 8, was two obols.?*° 


137 


5. Xdmevva tapakoddos (1, 231). Veneered, low couch. Hesychius and the 
scholiast to Aristophanes, Aves, 816, define the chameuna as ramewy kwis, which by 
the etymology (xapai, ‘on the ground’) must refer to the low position of the bed 
and not to lowness in the sense of cheapness. Fraenkel (ad Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 
1540) defines it as a ‘ poor and mean couch.’ *** He believes that the body of Agamem- 
non was exposed in a low and narrow bath-tub.*” Pickard-Cambridge, on the other 
hand, believes that the conditions of the text are satisfied by the display of the body 
at the doorway on a very simple and unobtrusive vehicle.“ All that is necessary to 
infer in the Agamemnon, 1540 passage is that the body of the king is in a low position. 

The price paid for our chameuna is exactly twice the average price for a Milesian 
bed. Clearly, the chameuna was not poor and mean. 


182 Cf. Buck, Dictionary, p. 480. Krabbatos is frequent in later Greek, but was condemned as 
un-Attic by Phrynichos, 44. 

EEK 9: 

184 Inferior manuscripts here read orBaow, ‘ bed of straw or leaves.’ 

185 Mrs. Karouzou (A.J.A., L, 1946, p. 135) associates the skimpous with the festival of the 
Anthesteria, but her representations seem to be rather footstools. 

186 By the Roman period, skimpous or skimpodium had come to mean a single bed for a rich 
person. Thus Dio Cassius, LVII, 15, 4, refers to a “‘ covered skimpodium such as the wives of the 
senators use.” See Gellius, N.A., XIX, 10, 1, and other references in Saglio. Cf. B. B. Rogers’ 
note ad Nubes, 254. In Galen, the word is used for a sort of litter. 

187 Ror the accent of chameuna, see Schwyzer, Gr. Gram., I, p. 476, and Buck and Petersen, 
Reverse Index, p. 294. In epigraphical publications, the word has usually been accented as a 
properispomenon. Liddell-Scott-Jones straddles the issue by using both accents (pp. 1313 and 1976). 

188 Similarly, Mau in R.E., s.v. Betten, 371. Mau refers to an article in the R.E., s.v. xapevvn, 
which I have been unable to locate. Hesychius’ gloss of chameune as a stibas (= ‘a bed of straw, 
rushes, or leaves,’ Liddell-Scott-Jones) may derive from Euripides, Rhesus, 9, where the chameuna 
is modified by dvAAdotpwros. 

189). -¢it., 1, p: 175. 140 The Theatre of Dionysus in Athens, Oxford, 1946, pp. 106-107. 

141 The chameuna, of course, might be a simple inexpensive one (A:r#), as in Nikainetos, 6, 3. 
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Whereas chameuna is defined by Liddell-Scott-Jones as ‘ pallet-bed,’ the wapaxod- 
hos chameuna of our inscription is defined as a ‘ low couch with only one end to it.’ 
The meaning of parakollos is rather ‘ veneered’ or ‘ tessellated,’ as Blitmner (Tech- 
nologie, II, p. 328) and Ransom (op. cit., p. 109) define it. Theophrastos (H.P. V, 
7, 6; cf. IV, 3, 4) uses zapaxodArjpara for the ornamental work attached to chests, 
footstools, and the like. The word means literally ‘ things glued on.’ ™ 


6. énixhwrpov (II, 235-236). Elbow- or head-rest for a couch. Two meanings 
for epiklintron are given in the Thesaurus Graecae Linguae and in Liddell-Scott- 
Jones: the first is ‘ comfortable chair or couch’ and the second is ‘ arm or head-rest of 
a couch or bed.’ Pollux mentions the term thrice (VI, 9; X, 34; EX, 72), in the first 
two cases clearly in the second sense, contrasting the epiklintron with the enelata or 
legs and lower frame of the bed or couch. A statement similar to that of Pollux, X, 
34, is to be found in Phrynichos, frag. 130 (p. 207: ed. Rutherford), who defines 
epiklintron as the Attic word for anaklintron. A number of Delian inscriptions use 
the term, always as a part of a couch. For example, in /.G., XI, 2, 147 B, lines 13-14, 
fifty beds are listed and four are specified as being without epiklintra.* 


It is in fact difficult to discover upon what evidence the first meaning is based. 
Liddell-Scott-Jones cites in its support Aristophanes, frag. 44 (== Pollux, IX, 72), 
which is inconclusive, and Aristophanes, Eccl., 907,"° which does not bear out this 
meaning, since here the epiklintron is thrown down from a couch, and finally J/.G., 
IT’, 1541, line 26." The latter is an inscription from Eleusis of 363/2 B.c. in which, 
at the end of a list of bed items, seven epiklintra are listed independently, followed by 
tables. The argument apparently is that an arm-rest of a couch cannot be a separate 
item in an inventory, and so these must be regarded as seven chairs. However, while 
this argument will hold for a chair-back, it will not necessarily apply to the elbow-rest 
at the end of a couch. Miss Ransom ** has conjectured that some types of couch 
were portable and could be taken down and set up at any time; in her figure 28 she 
shows such a couch from two angles in a drawing which makes it clear that the 


In this passage, quoted in Athenaeus, XV, 673 b, Gulick follows Dindorf in reading yaneuvds, which 
on the evidence of our inscription must be corrected to ydmevva (xappevva: ms.). 

ee Fa loi, 

* xokda = glue. For various compounds, see Buck and Petersen, Reverse Index, p. 367. 

144 Cf. I.G., XI, 2, 144, line 66; 163, lines 64-65. 

™ robr’ aito mpdtro, 88 6Bord Kat obpBodov vxd TO "mKAlyTpY. 

149 76 7° éxikAwrtpov drofdAovo 

Bovropeévyn orodcicbat, 
kami THS KAivys, KTA. 

“T Liddell-Scott-Jones also cites Galen 12, 302 (Kiihn, XVIII: 1, p. 344) as evidence for the 
meaning * straight-backed chair ’; however, the phrase here is érixAwtpov tod Opdvov, and the meaning 
is ‘ straight back of the chair.’ 

“8 Couches and Beds, p. 48, note 2. 
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basic structure was a perfectly symmetrical frame with four legs of equal length, 
to which was added at one end a curved rest so constructed that it could be fixed in 
place by means of pegs fitting into sockets made in the frame. The conjecture that 
such head-rests were often removable, and so could be considered separate items of 
furniture, finds support in the bronze beds of a later period which have been found at 
Priene and in the Boscoreale treasure.” These pieces have metal frames which are 
exactly alike at head and foot; resting lightly on the leg-tops at one end is a separate 
head-rest which is attached by two dowel pins which fit into small holes made both in 
the rest and in the center of the top surface of each leg piece.“ K. G. Vollmoeller, in 
describing the stone beds of an Euboean tomb belonging to the fourth or third century 
B.C.,"" assumes that the head-rests were made as separate pieces, and that they were 
fixed in place by a ridge which fitted into a corresponding groove in the bed frame. 

There is then no reason to assume that an epiklintron was a chair simply because 
it appears alone in furniture lists. It was an elbow- or head-rest which could be fitted 
onto couches and beds, or removed, at will. This is the explanation of the term in 
Aristophanes, Eccl., 907; according to the old hag’s taunts the girl will eagerly throw 
away the epiklintron of her couch in the hope of being crushed by her lover, only to 
be disappointed in his performance. 


Price. In our inscription neither the price nor the amount of the sales tax for 
the epiklintron is preserved. However, the Delian inscriptions offer one clear price 
and some indirect evidence. In J.G., XI, 2, 163, lines 64-65, it is recorded that two 
epiklintra were bought for the beds for 3 drachmas 4 obols, or 1 drachma 5 obols 
each; J.G., XI, 2, 144, line 66, mentions a payment of 12 drachmas for wood for the 
epiklintra and feet of an unknown number of beds. 


Doors 


In the Attic Stelai doors are listed among the items of furniture. This is not 
irregular, for apparently doors were treated as movable pieces of property. Kent ** 
has noted that in the Delian inventories of the hieropoioi buildings were regularly 
listed ‘ with a'door’ or ‘ without a door ’; he shows also that in an Attic lease inscrip- 
tion of 306/5 B.c. the doors and roof tiling did not belong permanently to the real 


149 Wiegand and Schrader, Priene, Berlin, 1904, pp. 378 ff., figs. 480 and 481; Arch. Anz., XV, 
1900, pp. 178-179; Ransom, op. cit., plates VITI-XVIII. Cf. the Etruscan couch with epiklintra at 
both ends, Studniczka, op. cit., fig. 28, and the bronze couch in the Walters Art Gallery (D. K. Hill, 
Journal of Walters Art Gallery, XV-XVI, 1952-1953, pp. 49-61). 

150 A description and good pictures of such rests which were found in Italy appear in Not. d. 
Scavi, 1902, pp. 448 ff., figs. 17, 19a and b, 26, 27. See also the description and photographs of what 
Miss Hill, op. cit., terms the fulcra. 

151 Ath, Mitt., XXVI, 1901, p. 371. 

152 Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 293. 
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estate,’ and that in a Tenian inscription of approximately the same date the doors 
were clearly not a part of the house.’ In addition, Kent cites Greek leases of today, 
according to which the lessees furnish their own doors. Finley,’ however, would 
argue that while doors might occasionally be movable, the general practice was to 
consider them as a fixed part of the building, since doors and roofs were usually not 
mentioned in mortgage inscriptions. Yet it is dangerous to draw conclusions e silentio, 
particularly in inscriptions ; moreover, we cannot ignore the high cost of wood suitable 
for doors. The Attic Stelai add another example to those cited by Kent of a house 
which is specified as ‘ with a door’ (IV, 20). 

The fact that doors were auctioned separately shows that they were in effect 
items of movable property; it is also clear that the houses from which they came could 
be rented or sold doorless, and that there was an active market for doors which were 
not new. We may conclude from the evidence of Kent and Finley that in the case 
of rented houses custom varied; clearly many tenants were expected to bring their 
own doors with them when they moved into a house. Thus Thucydides (II, 14, 1) 
relates that the inhabitants of Attica brought the very woodwork from their houses 
into the city with them in 431 B.c.; this does not of course necessarily mean that what 
they salvaged was their own, but it does mean that they thought they would have a 
use for individual doors. There is a passage in Lysias, XIX, The Property of Aristo- 
phanes, 31, which describes the precautions taken to make sure that the doors of a 
house were not stolen, and Robinson and Graham *” note that the scarcity of door 
hardware to be found at Olynthos is probably due to the ‘“‘ wholesale removal of the 
doors after the destruction of the city.” 

The following terms for doors are used in our inscription: @vpa, 0vpa campa, bvpa 
dudtpictos, Opa ovvdpopddy, kdtorddes, Kdtorddes Gampat, Knwaia. On the derivation 
of the word thyra see Buck, Dictionary, p. 465, and for a general list of Greek terms 
for doors, Pollux, I, 76. H. Klenk has written a Giessen dissertation, Die antike Tiir 
(1924), which is based on literary and inscriptional evidence and refers to examples 
in ancient art. This work suffers from its lack of illustrations or diagrams, and from 
its failure to take advantage of archaeological findings. The use of inscriptions is 
unmethodical and incomplete; all the detailed evidence as to construction and cost 
which the building records can offer has been ignored. In H. Diels’ Parmenides there 
is an Appendix, “ Ueber altgriechische Thttren und Schlosser ’’; *’ this is an extended 
commentary on the Proemion, 11, 11-15, but its emphasis is almost entirely upon 
techniques of barring and locking doors, and not on the doors themselves. There is a 


183 7.G., II*, 2499, lines 11-14 and 30-37. 

164 T.G., XII, 5, 872, line 44, 

8° Land and Credit, pp. 72 and 261, note 120. 

156 Olynthus, VIII, p. 257. 

*7 Berlin, 1897, pp. 117-151; also published in his Antike Technik. 
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section on temple doors in Ebert, Fachausdriicke, pp. 19-22, 52-58. The most usable 
general article on the Greek door is that of E. Pottier in Daremberg-Saglio, Diction- 
naire, s.v. Janua, which includes a number of illustrations from vase-paintings, and a 
history of the development of the door. The article by Ebert in Fest Suva) WT Gels 
briefer and more concerned with details of technique and terminology. On the woods 
used and the care taken in constructing doors, see Theophrastos, H.P., WE SES), 

Most representations of doors in art show temple or palace entrances, but house 
doors are by no means unknown on vases.’ References to house doors in ancient 
authors are frequent, but seldom explicit enough to be very helpful. Thus the most 
valuable treatment of doors for the purpose of this study is that of Robinson and 
Graham.*”° 

Houses in Olynthos had single or double doors, and in three instances the same 
house had a single and a double door set side by side, one presumably for pedestrians, 
the other for carts and animals. The house doors were set flush in the wall, sometimes 
under a small projecting roof, and sometimes within a shallow porch or prothyron. 
There were no wooden doors found at Olynthos, but from odd fittings and from 
pictures of ancient doors it can be assumed that a house door of the fifth century 
was made of vertical boards held together by three cross-pieces (Cuvya),*”° the middle 
one a little above center, fixed by decorative bronze nails. Doorways at Olynthos were 
between 0.90 and 1.40 meters in width. The door was hung on a vertical pivot of wood 
which was as a rule tipped with bronze at the bottom end and fixed in bronze or 
stone sockets set in the threshold and the lintel.“ These doors consistently opened 
inward.” 

The house doors at Delos were more elegant than those at Olynthos, with stone 
frames and carved lintels; one in the neighborhood of the theatre measured 1.78 m. 


158 Tn vase-painting, they were especially popular in works of the Meidian circle, and most 
particularly on pyxides showing scenes of women’s activities. See C.V.A., U.S.A., Robinson Collec- 
tion, fasc. 3, pl. 11 and p. 20, fig. 1; C.V.A., Bonn, pl. 27, 4; C.V.A., Copenhagen, fasc. 4, pl. 162, 
5b; Furtwangler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, pl. 57, 1 and 3; Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeich- 
nung der Griechen, III, fig. 580 (all double doors) ; C.V.A., Bonn, fasc. 1, pl. 25, 4 (single door) ; 
Van Hoorn, Choes and Anthesteria, Leiden, 1951, no. 761, fig. 117; Pfuhl, op. cit., pl. 561 (double 
door, opened). 

159 Olynthus, VIII, pp. 153 ff. and pp. 249 ff. with plates 69-72. For stone doors, see the 
literature cited on page 252, note 6. 

160 See Ebert, Fachausdriicke, p. 53. 

161 The pivot was called otpogeds, orpdfié or akov: the cap at the bottom was the ovpryé or 
xowuxés (xowlxn) : the socket was the Anvés or dApos (dApioxos), according to Robinson and Graham, 
Olynthus, VIII, p. 254, note 15; actual finds of these objects are listed in Olynthus, x, pao) and 
good pictures of them can be found in Délos, VIII, 2, fig. 157; cf. Wiegand, Priene, pp. 304 f. The 
socket was also trodoxetov: I.G., XI, 2, 287 A, line 116. These terms are also discussed by Klenk, 
op. cit., pp. 39 ff., and Ebert, Fachausdriicke, p. 55. Some modern Greek doors still are hung in 
exactly the same way; see R. H. Dawkins, B.S.A., IX, 1902-1903, p. 184. 

162 Compare this description with Parmenides’ Proem. 11, 11-12. 
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in width at bottom and 1.64 m. at top, and 3.17 m. in height, but another was only 
2.17 m. in height.*** There is some further evidence in inscriptions as to the size of 
doors, but these are usually in public records and refer to buildings of considerable 
size. Thus we learn that the doors to the arsenal of Philo in the Piraeus were 151% ft. 
high, under a lintel 12 ft. across,’ and that at Eleusis the jambs of a door were made 
of four stones, each 5 ft. in height and 3 ft. in width, making a door of a little under 
10 feet.” 


1. Opa (II, 13-16; V, 3,6). Door. The Attic Stelai list one door without any 
description (V, 6), three @vpar campai (V, 3), one Ovpa dudmpioros (II, 13-14), and 
Odpa ovvSpoudde (II, 15-16) in the dual number. The listing of the rotten or damaged 
doors is a reminder that all of these items were second-hand, a fact which must be 
borne in mind when the prices are compared to prices for new objects. The first 
problem that arises about these terms is whether or not a door listed simply as thyra 
was single or double." The usage of other inscriptions seems to indicate that the 
singular might be used to indicate the two leaves of a temple door: the expression 
Oupav Cebyos* is sometimes employed, but so also is thyra monothyros,** which 
would not be necessary if the plural were always used for a double door; individual 
leaves of a double door are called the right or the left door.“ However, since we 
have a separate listing of kduowddes (V, 2), which regularly has the meaning of 
double door (see below, p. 239), we can consider the @vpa: in the Attic Stelai as having 
only one leaf. It is probably also safe to assume that these were outside doors, for the 
average Greek house seldom used doors inside, except occasionally for women’s 
quarters or a store-room;*” the passages from room to room were closed, if at all, 
by hangings (see wapaméraopa, pp. 248-250). 

The phrase Ovpa Sudmpirros immediately suggests the modern Dutch-door, sawed 
horizontally through the middle so that top or bottom may open separately. Pollux, 
X, 24, lists such a door, evidently having found it in a source which goes back to this 
inscription, for he follows it with @vpar cvvdpopuades, and fails to describe either. A 
red-figured krater in the British Museum *” shows a half-door, closed at the bottom 


AS Delagy, VALU, 2, Pp. 209: 

164 7.G., II?, 1668, lines 30 ff. 

werd hans, LAr eokbOd mgt De 150k « 

*°° Gow, ad Theokritos 2, 6: “ The plural is used in earlier Greek, as at 15.65, 24.15, 29.39, of 
the double doors of palace, temple or courtyard, @pa being the door of a private house. T. however 
uses singular and plural indifferently of Simaetha’s door (31, 104, 127, cf. 6.32, 14.42... Pi , 

Od (rk, O Lap bk es ak 

168 1.G., II?, 1627, line 418; II’, 2500, lines 43 ff.; IV*, 110, line 33, here used to distinguish 
from other doors called simply @vpat. 

SOP] abbey ds ee 

170 Aristophanes, Thesm., 414-428. 

*7 Walters, Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British Museum, IV, p. 43, F65 = 
Beazley, A.R.V., p. 791, 23. 
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and opened (inwards, but clearly shown in perspective) at top, with a boy leaning out; 
this surely is the 0vpa Sidapuotos.*” 


The Ovpa cvvdpoudde (dual) is a much more difficult problem, for the term itself 
suggests something for which we can find only one piece of evidence—a sliding door.” 
The expression occurs (outside of Pollux, which is not an independent notice) so far 
as I know only here and in J.G., II’, 2500, the record of the establishment of a 
synoikia by the Eleusinians in Thriasian territory. There is a list of all the doors in 


the building, with the final item preserved being one sawn-through door and eleven 
thyrat syndromades. 

There are several terms which are used to describe the usual pair of doors which 
close together at the center,’* and it may be that syndromade was merely another of 
these, applying to some slight variation in the way the actual closing was made. It seems 
more likely, however, that the syndromas was a true folding door, that is, one made of 
three or four leaves,’ hinged ** together to make a single or double door. Such a 
door would be hung in the same way as an ordinary door, and so would leave no special 
evidence in the archaeological remains, while yet its movement in closing might 
accurately be described by its name. The conjecture that such doors existed at Delos 
and at Pompeii has already been made *” and a pair can be seen on a large standing 
cupboard in a fresco from Herculaneum,’™ but they have not been connected with the 
term ovvdpopds. 


Prices. Most prices which can be found are for temple doors *” and so cannot be 


172,This example is also noted by Robinson and Graham, Olynthus, VIII, p. 252, note 4*. It 
should be remarked that Galen, 12,303 (Kithn, XVIII, 1, p. 345) describes such a door but calls 
it thyrat dikleides. 

178 Certainly nothing in the doorways at Olynthos showed the slightest indication of any but 
the type of closing described above. But the cuttings for the grille on the outer side of the doorway 
of the Tholos at Delphi suggest a folding arrangement: Delphes, II, 2, p. 17. This reference I owe 
to H. A. Thompson. 

174 Gupdv Cebyos, Opar dixrjtdes, KAvorddes, Opa 8irAj, TvXEs, aavides. 

175 There are three-leaved doors pictured at Herculaneum (see Overbeck, Pompeyi, Leipzig, 
1884, fig. 77) but it is impossible to tell whether each leaf opened independently in its own doorway, 
or whether this was a true folding door. Vitruvius (De arch. IV, 6, 5-6) speaks of a four-leaved 
door ; Klenk (op. cit., p. 14) assumes that this is an ordinary double door sawn through horizontally, 
but this conclusion cannot be supported by any ancient evidence. 

176 Hinges were found at Olynthos; see Robinson, Olynthus, X, pp. 299-301. 

177 Délos, VIII, pp. 265-266, “ Les baies des boutiques quelquefois beaucoup plus larges que 
celles des habitations, étaient fermées soit par de véritables portes a vantaux, soit par des volets 
mobiles. Il semble que, dans le premier cas, l’un des vantaux était plus large, et forme sans doute 
de deux panneaux de rabattant I’un sur I’autre.” Overbeck, of. cit., pp. 252-253, in treating the house 
doors at Pompeii, assumes that the three-leaved doors of the House of the Fawn and the House of 
Epidius Rufus had the middle panel hinged to one of its neighbors. 

178 Overbeck, op. cit., fig. 301. 

179 1. G., XI, 2, 199, line 76, notes payments of 570 drachmas to two workmen for doors, and 
1.G., TV2, 102, line 37, lists a payment of 219 drachmas for doors of the ergasterton of the Ask- 
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compared to those listed in the Attic Stelai. However, there are a few modestly priced 
doors in other inscriptions. .G., 1V*, 110, line 25, lists a payment of 20 drachmas 3% 
obols for each pair of house doors made for properties at the Asklepieion at Epidauros 
(fourth to third century); another group of doors was made by the same workman 
for 39 drachmas 2 obols each, whether double or single (lines 31 ff.). In J.G., XI, 2, 
147, line 11, a door to the Delian abatos was bought from Hierakos for 18 drachmas. 
Another Delian house door was bought for a price which must be restored as 11 
drachmas 2 obols, 12 drachmas 1 obol, or 13 drachmas (J.G., XI, 2, 159, line 56).**° 
Other prices for parts of doors can be found: /.G., XI, 2, 165, line 4, lists two lime- 
wood boards for the kymatia of the pronaos doors at probably 20 drachmas, and 147, 
line 11, shows that the bosses for one door cost 1 drachma 4 obols.*** 


We cannot be sure just what the door prices listed above included; in the case 
of the double and single doors made for the Asklepieion, the term @vpdpara is used, 
and it is quite certain that doorposts were included, with perhaps also lintel and 
threshold, which would explain the high price. The first Delian door, on the other 
hand, was probably nothing but the leaf itself, without even its decorative bosses, 
which are listed as the following item.’ Since the doors in the Attic Stelai1 were 
taken from houses, they presumably did not include frames or lintels; this impression 
is confirmed by the fact that there is a separate listing of six doorposts (see below, 
p. 240). Whether or not these doors still bore their metal fittings we do not know. 


Price. The only door in our list for which there is an indicative partial price is 
the thyra syndromas; the restoration of a price of 23 drachmas 1 obol for the two 


lepieion, where iron for two doors cost 708 drachmas (line 61) and ivory for other doors cost 3,150 
drachmas (line 65). Temple doors might be decorated with designs in heated colored wax; see Insc. 
Délos, 290, lines 144 ff., where 69 drachmas were paid ras rponvepidas Ovpas éyxavoat and the same 
for the doors behind the altar. 

180 There are also some inconclusive prices from Delos: J/.G., XI, 2, 163, lines 2 ff., mentions 
that Demetrios was paid 200 drachmas for making 30 minas’ weight of doors and a window, but 
the line is incomplete ; he may have made other things too, and we do not know how much a single 
door weighed. The fact that the weight is given suggests that these doors were metal covered. 
XI, 2, 154 A, line 4, notes a payment of 20 drachmas for doors and windows of the hestiatorion, but 
again the line is broken and we cannot be sure that this was not merely a payment for repairs. 

#81 Some doors were covered with pitch; see /.G., XI, 2, 158, line 78. We know that one 
metretes of pitch cost about 20 drachmas (line 76—20 drachmas 4 obols; cf. /.G., XI, 2, 199, line 
36) at Delos, and it is recorded in /.G., XI, 2, 204, line 59, that a workman was paid 12 drachmas 
for thus sealing a number of doors. 

**? There are some recoverable prices for door hardware: amphidai (the rings into which the 
bolt slid in fastening the doors) could cost 1 drachma each (J.G., XI, 2, 147, line 4) or somewhat 
less (several for 1 drachma 2 plus obols: J.G., XI, 2, 156, line 53). J.G., XI, 2, 165, line 28, lists a 
number of items of hardware which seem to have been bought all at the one price of 1 drachma 3 
obols per mina (cf. lines 11 ff.). For the pronaos doors (line 30) 8 pairs of choinikes (sockets for 
the posts) were required, at 4 drachmas a pair. See also /.G., XI, 2, 287, lines 115-116. 
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suits the other house-door prices which have been found. It seems likely that the price 
of the thyra diapristos was 20 drachmas 4 obols. 


2. xymaia (V, 40). Garden gate. Near the listings of a phatne and a pigpen in 
Stele V is the phrase xynrata émt 7 Bodr. Kepaia is short for kepaia thyra (see Pollux 
I, 76 and IX, 13), which is usually taken to mean the back door of a house (Olynthus, 
VIII, p. 152, note 4). That it was not merely a garden gate is shown by [Demos- 
thenes] XLVII, Against Euergos and Mnesiboulos, 53, where a violent entry into a 
farm house was made through the door which led to the garden (rip Ovpav Tip eis TOV 
Kirov dépovoav). A second passage which should be helpful in defining the kepaia is 
a fragment from Hermippos: “* rv 8€ tadawav mrAdotyy’ av ious Tapa tov otpodéa 
THS KyTALas Ev TOtoL Kopjuacw ovoav. Here the kepaia is the door out of which refuse 
was thrown. 

The problem to be solved in trying to visualize our kepaia is what the modifying 
phrase émi 7@ Bodvi means. If the kepaia is always a house door, then here we have a 
back door, opening into an attached cow shed, or leading to a detached cow shed. But 
the phrase should describe some permanent characteristic of the door—the mere fact 
that it once, on a certain house, led out towards a shed need not have been recorded in 
this list. Therefore, if these are the only alternatives, the first must be chosen, and the 
door thought of as of a special sort which ordinarily separated house from shed. 
However, it is possible that this door may have been a cow shed door and not a house 
door at all.*** In either case the kepaia was presumably of much rougher and cheaper 
construction than any door which would be placed at the front of a house, but neces- 
sarily strong enough not to be knocked down by the animals. 


3. Kkdworades (V, 2, 39). Broad double door. In Stele V there are two entries, 
one of klisiades and one of klisiades saprai; in neither case is a price preserved. This 
term is derived from kdewriov or KAwoiov, which is from kdivw, according to Liddell- 
Scott-Jones, thus doors belonging to a lean-to or outhouse. However, Pollux derived 
it from k\etw (TX, 50), and he has been followed by Dindorf. The word klisiades is 
used sometimes for an outer or street door (Dionysios Halikarnassos V, 39), some- 
times for an inner door which connects the vestibule with the house (Philo Mech., I, 
520). Suidas and Hesychius define it simply as a ‘ double door,’ @vpac Siaruyxou, while 
Pollux (IV, 125) uses it as the door of the «dwoiov, which is wide enough to allow 
chariots to pass. Et. Mag. suggests that the connection with klision, which can mean 
stable, shows that such a door was wide enough for a yoked team,” and Herodotos 


eS Cocke tlie L, pe 200. 

184Qn cow sheds, see H. Kraemer, R.E., Suppl. 7, s.v. Rind, and Alphonse Hauger, Zur 
romischen Landwirtschaft und Haustierzucht, Hanover, 1921, especially p. 16. Doors to sheds were 
in demand, just as house doors were, as we know from B.C./7., RXV, LOLI Dp: 243, lines 50 ff., 
where there is mention of a tpoBaréva dupa, and a Bovoraow still presumably possessing a door. 

185 Cf, Photius, s.v., where the door is wide enough for a pair of animals. 
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(IX, 9) uses the term simply to denote a very broad gate in a wall (cf. Plutarch, 
“ic, 10). 

We have then a broad double door, more expensive than the doors called simply 
thyrai, which we have assumed had only a single leaf. 


4. ddd (V, 19). Doorjamb. Six phliai are listed among the furniture items in 
Stele V. This term seems to have had two meanings, an older, particular one— 
‘doorjamb,’ and a later, general one—any part of the framework of a door. However, 
the second usage does not appear much earlier than Apollonios Rhodios (III, 278), 
where the meaning is ‘ lintel’; it is most frequent among very late writers (Artemi- 
doros, On., 4, 42: Schol. Gen. H to Jl. XXIII, 202; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Pact 
Palladios, Hist. Laus., XII, 3 and XVIII, 23; Suidas s.v. 0886s). As ‘jamb’ the 
word appears in Od., XVII, 221; Theokritos, 23, 18; Bion, 1, 87; Kallimachos, famb., 
4,24 and 91 (Pfeiffer, frag. 194) and Epig., 42, 5-6; Polybios, XII, 11, 2; Josephus, 
A.J., V, 305.%° The usual word for doorjamb in inscriptions is parastas (see Pollux, 
I, 76, where stathmoi are equated with parastades, but phliai are not mentioned), but 
phita occurs in I.G., I?, 386, line 6; J.G., XII, 3, 170, line 24; J.G., XII, 7, 237, line 
50; in each of these cases the meaning is ‘ jamb.’ 

In temples, public buildings and very fine houses the door frames were of stone **’ 
but the jambs sold among the possessions of the Hermokopidai were surely wooden, of 
the sort pictured in Olynthus, VIII, p. 250, fig. 21. 


LAMPSTANDS 


duxvetov (II, 199-200). Lampstand."** There seems to be no reference to the 
word /ychneion in Toutain’s article in Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. Lucerna, or in Hug’s in 
R.E., s.v. Lucerna. 


The most pertinent literary passage for this word occurs in Athenaeus, XV, 700 
c-d,’** where the author collects passages to illustrate the use of the word lychneion for 
what in his day was called /ychnia."’ Rutherford (op. cit., p. 132) states that the 
lychneion was used indoors to support or suspend one or more lychnoi. 


186 See Gow’s discussion, Theocritus, I, pp. 47 and 410. 

187 See, for instance, Délos, VIII, 2, figs. 127-131; in I.G., II?, 1672, line 129, a threshold is 
listed at AA.., but since this one was probably of marble it does not help us to conjecture a price 
for the phliai in Stele V. 

**° For the etymology, see Boisacq, Dictionnaire’, s.v. Nevxéds; and Buck, Dictionary, p. 483. 
Liddell-Scott-Jones defines Avyvodyos as ‘lampstand.’ As Rutherford has shown (The New Phry- 
nichus, London, 1881, p. 131), however, lychnouchos was more correctly a lantern used in the 
open air. See also Gulick ad Athenaeus, XV, 699 f in the Loeb Classical Library. 

**° For epigraphical references, see, for example, /.G., I*, 313, line 142 (408/7 B.c.) ; II?, 1425 
line 348; ete. per ee 

*° For lychnia, a shortened form of lychneion, and condemned by P i 
op. cit., p. 367. See also Gow ad Theokritos, 21, 36, vol. II, p. 377. Yo aaa 
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Our two lampstands were made of wood, and must have been of very simple 
construction, since the price was one obol each. An article of J. D. Beazley’s on lamps 
of the archaic period *” gives a clue to the sort of stand which seems most likely. 
From the lamps collected, three sorts of stands can be inferred: (1) a tripod,” wall 
bracket, or upright with an arm, from which the lamp was suspended by chains or 
thongs; (2) a stand ring, of metal or terracotta, in an ornate or simple form * (a 
wooden stand ring is not likely) ; (3) a spike which went through the central hole of 
a circular lamp, with a ridge at a short distance from the top, on which the lamp would 
rest; at the bottom some kind of flat base to allow the spike to stand upright.*** This 
last type suits the qualifications of our entry very well, since it would be easily made of 
wood and simpler even in construction than type 1, so that it might well sell for an 
obol. That such stands were common is shown by the number of lamps of the pierced 
variety which have been found.’” 

Price. The price for the two wooden lampstands was two obols. For prices of 
expensive lampstands from Roman Egypt, see A. C. Johnson, Economic Survey, II, 


p. 473. 
TABLES 


1. rpamela (I, 110, 230; II, 149, 221, 222, 242-243; V, 88) and rpaméliov (VI, 
35; see above, p. 209). Table. The word trapeza originally meant ‘ four-footed ’ *” 
and applied to a table around which people sat to eat. When the Greeks began to dine 
from couches a much smaller table could be used, and since it was customary to bring 
in tables and remove them sometimes several times during a meal,’*’ they came to be 
of the lightest possible construction. The table most frequently pictured in the fifth 
century was small and rectangular, with two legs at the corners of one end, and a 
single leg centered at the other end.“ This table continued to be called, inappropri- 
ately, a trapeza, but it could also be called a tripous.*” The jokes of Ulpian Epicharmus 


191 J HWS., LX, 1940, pp. 22-49. 

192 Antiphanes (frag. 110: Kock, C.A.F., II, p. 54) describes an improvised lychneion in the 
form of a tripod: ‘‘ We fasten three javelins upright together and use them as a lampstand.” 

198 Beazley, op. cit., fig. 30; O. Broneer, Corinth, IV, 2, p. 49, fig. 24 (Hellenistic) ; Daremberg- 
Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Lucerna, p. 1335, fig. 4606; Wiegand and Schrader, Priene, fig. 484; Arch. 
Anz., 1900, p. 182, fig. 7. 

194 However, see H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 198, note 1, who alone among those 
who have studied lamps seems to have doubts about this type of stand. 

195 Beazley, op. cit., pp. 30, 33, 46; Broneer, op. cit., p. 33; Deonna, B.C.H., XXXII, 1908, 
pp. 140 ff., with references; Howland, Athenian Agora, IV, Greek Lamps (in press), lypes eit; 
19, 22, 26 A, 27 A-D. 

196 Buck, Dictionary, p. 483. 

197 For the use of tables in Greece, see, in particular, Richter, op. cit., pp. 76 ff. 

198 Richter, of. cit., figs. 195-205; Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Mensa. Note also the 
greater stability of a three-legged table especially on a clay floor. ne 

199 For references to representations of tables of three legs from antiquity, see Schwendemann 
in Jahrbuch, XXXVI, 1921, pp. 114-120. 
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and Aristophanes quoted by Athenaeus *” are evidence that either term was used 
simply as a generic for ‘ table,’ and one might find himself calling a four-legged piece 
tripous, or a three-legged one trapesa.*”* One of the tables in the Attic Stelai is speci- 
fied as rerpdmovs (II, 242-243), which leads us to the conclusion that the others 
mentioned had only three legs. 

The second question which arises concerns the shape of the tables in our list. 
Bliimner, in his early article on Greek tables,” spoke of rectangular and round tables 
as main-course and dessert pieces, without considering which was the older form, but 
it is now customary to say that the round table so frequently seen on late pots and 
reliefs was not introduced until the fourth century.” I have seen no specific literary 
reference to a round table earlier than the first century B.c.; Asklepiades of Myrlea 
explains in a passage quoted by Athenaeus (XI, 489 c) that the ancients thought 
the universe spherical and for this reason ri tpamelav Kuxoedh KaTerKevdoarTo. 
Studniczka for some reason assumes that any table called a tripous was round and so 
cites Xenophon, Anab., VII, 3, 21 and Antiphanes, frag. 287 (Kock, C.A.F., II, 
p. 127), although there is nothing in either of these passages to suggest roundness. 
On the contrary, we know that the term tripous did not necessarily mean a round 
table, for in Athenaeus’ (II, 49 a) anecdote of Ulpian it was applied to a rectangular 
four-legged table. However, if Pollux (X, 81) is right, the Attic Stelai once con- 
tained the term tpdzela povdxukdos, which could only have been a circular table (the 
top was presumably made of a single piece) ; thus the period of the introduction of 
this style would have to be pushed back to the late fifth century. One would expect a 
new style to appear first at Athens, and in the houses of rich and fashionable men; we 
may suppose that this round table had the carved animal legs which characterized the 
round pieces of the following century. 

Probably the tables which were listed simply as trapeza were rectangular, three- 
legged, and of the small size which might fit under a couch.** Such tables were made 


20011, 499 and c. 

*°r Pollux (X, 69) notes that there was a sort of drinking table called a tpdérela provdrovs. 

202 Arch. Zeit., XLII, 1884, 179 ff. and 285 ; XLIII, 1885, 287 ff. He is followed by Kruse, R.E., 
s.v. Mensa. 

*°* Richter, op. cit., p. 87, where it is called “a Greek invention’; Reincke, R.E., Suppl. 6, s.v. 
Mobel, p. 505, “* Mit orientalischen Einfliisser zusammenzubringen ist wohl auch die im 4 Jhdt. neu 
auftretende Form des runden Tisches mit drei Tierfiissen ”; Studniczka, op. cit., pp. 123 ff.; Furt- 
wangler, op. cit., p. 38, of a round animal-legged table, “ dergleichen niemals auf Vasen des fiinften 
Jahrhunderts vorkommt.’”’ For other round tables, represented on the painted stelai of Demetrios 
Pagasai and dated at least as early as the third century B.c., see A. S. Arvanitonoulos, Tpdrrat 
Sr7Aat, 1928, pl. 10 (stele of Demetrios, son of Olympos) and pl. 7 (stele of Phila), both of which 
have more or less ‘ naturalistic’ animal legs, three in number. Cf. also the ‘drum table’ in DiS 
(stele of Choirile). 

*** A Delian inscription of 364 B.c. distinguishes small and large tables, but gives no real indi- 
cation of the size of either type; B.C.H., X, 1886, p. 467, line 145, 
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of wood, maple ordinarily,” or citrus for more expensive pieces. Luxurious tables 
might be carved and inlaid with ivory,” decorated with bronze or silver feet, or even 
coated with silver." The legs were attached to the top, according to Richter?” by 
wooden dowels; but in the Delian lists table items are usually followed by mention of 
bronze 7Aou; either these were for decoration or else they were used to hold the piece 
together. In /.G., XI, 199 A, line 43, it is specified that the nails were used in the feet 
(1. e., legs) of a table. The most famous ancient tables were Sicilian; a ‘ Syracusan 
table’ was one that was both elegantly made and heavily laden.?” 

Prices. In I, 230, four tables were sold for 16 drachmas, or 4 drachmas apiece; in 
II, 242-3 the four-legged table, which was probably larger, sold for 6 drachmas 2 
obols. The one clear-cut table price I have found in the Delian inscriptions is 4 
drachmas 3 obols for a rpdmela eis tepomduov.”** Tables comparable to those in the Attic 
Stelai are probably referred to in J.G., XI, 2, 144 A, line 60, where a workman was 
paid 7 drachmas to repair the doors and tables of the Dioskourion, using for the 
table bases wood bought for 4 drachmas 3 obols, and 2 drachmas’ worth of nails. 
There were surely only two or three tables repaired at this time, since the price of a 
single nail was about 4 obols (/.G., XI, 165, lines 13, 27), and thus only three or four 
at most were used. In the repair of the tables of the hestiatorion in the Asklepieion in 
the same year (line 67) boards for the tops and bases cost 12 drachmas but we do 
not know how many tables there were. 

Pliny reports that Cicero paid a half-million sesterces for a table of Maure- 
tanian citrus wood and ivory; a hanging table of King Juba was sold for 1,200,000 
sesterces, and a table from the estate of the Cethegi was sold for 1,300,000 sesterces, 
the price of a large estate.” It is interesting to note the relatively small size of the 
tables which Pliny mentions as the largest yet known: a table-top of only 4% feet in 
diameter heads the list. 


2. ddrvy (II, 39; V, 37). Manger, table. The specific meaning of phatne must 
be determined by the context.*” In architecture, the word was used for the coffer of 


205 Kratinos ap. Athenaeus, II, 49 a; Pollux, X, 35. Wicker tables are restored in /.G., I’, 313, 
line 143. 

206 Athenaeus, II, 49 a. See G. Bakalakis, ‘EAAnvixd trpareLoddpa, University of Mississippi and 
Johns Hopkins Studies in Archaeology, No. 39, Thessaloniki, 1948. 

207 TG. XI, 199 A, lines 82 ff. Herodotos, IX, 82, 2, mentions gold and silver tables among the 
possessions of Xerxes. 

SOP ALi a tp. Ob. 

209 Aristophanes, frag. 216 ap. Athenaeus, XII, 527 c; [Xenophon], Epist., 1, 8; Plato, Kep., 
III, 404 D; Lucian, De mort., 9, 2. 

Brew 2,10) Aline 10-279 B.C). 

211 Pliny, H.N., XIII, 92-93; see also R. M. Haywood, “ Roman Africa,” Economic Survey, IV, 
p. 25; and R.E., s.v. Citrus. 

212 Hor the derivation of the word, see Boisacq, Dictionnaire’, s.v. 746vy, a form which was sup- 


planted by the Attic phatne. 
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the ceiling. It is there synonymous with phatnoma and in one building inscription the 
price for executing the work is given as 300 drachmas per phatne.”* A coffer might 
be of wood, just as the phatne was in Stele II, 39.* However, the usual meaning of 
phatne is ‘manger, feeding-trough,’ for which Liddell-Scott-Jones gives numerous 
references. For example, Herodotos (IX, 70) states that the Tegeans dedicated to 
Athena Alea a bronze phatne which they found in Mardonios’ tent on the Plataean 
battlefield. 

Two factors must be considered in defining our phatne. The first is the position 
in the list; the second is the price. The entry in Stele II follows that of the entry for 
kiste, ‘box’ or ‘ basket’; in Stele V, those of plinthoi and staphylobouloi. In Stele I 
our article was made of wood, and the price is given as 10 drachmas 1 obol. It is 
possible that there was an otherwise unattested chest which was named phatne because 
of its shape, just as the coffer of the ceiling was so called because of its resemblance 
to a box. This would explain the juxtaposition of our entry to kiste. But Hesychius 
defines phatne simply as a trapeza and this definition is repeated in Suidas. The 
passages cited in Suidas are proverbial in the sense of ease and comfort and this is the 
use recognized in Liddell-Scott-Jones. For example, Euripides, frag. 379: 7 7s . . 
mrovetav éxn barvnv. Back of this, however, may be the use of phatne as a ‘ dining 
table.’ Hesychius’ definition could then be understood in a literal sense. 


FURNISHINGS 


1. apuduraans (I, 164-172). Rug or blanket with pile on both sides. For the 
meaning of amphi- ‘on both sides,’ see Schwyzer, Gr. Gram., I], p. 437. For the 
Iranian derivation of the word, see Boisacq, Dictionnaire*, p. 942; and Schroff, R.E., 
s.v. Tapes. The word is defined in several lexicographers including Suidas, s.v.; Pol- 
lux, VI, 9; and Eustathius (Commentarti ad Homeri Iliadem ... , p. 746, 39, citing 
Aelius Dionysius and Pausanias; and p. 1057, 8)*** as a tapes having wool (mallos or 
dasys) on both sides. 


The hitherto earliest known occurrence of the word was in the fourth-century 
comic poet Alexis (frag. 93: Kock, C.A.F., I, p. 327). Ina fragment from Diphilos 
the speaker had apparently been sleeping under the amphitapes.”*’ In Athenaeus V, 


748 T.G., XI, 2, 161 A, line 46. Cf. also the Delian account of the year 279, Insc. Délos, 504. 

*47.G.R., IV, 556 (Ancyra). For a study of phatne as an architectural term, see Ebert, 
Fachausdriicke, p. 47. Cf. I.G., 1V*, 1, 109, III, line 85. 

*15 For ddms (vel rams), g.v. 

“© Cf. the convenient list of references in the Thesaurus Graecae Linguae. One lexicographer, 
Hesychius, offers a different definition, as follows: XiTOV exatépwbev Exo paddod's. Dindorf (ad 
Thesaurus) suggests that the first word is repeated from the definition of aupiyudoxados. 

*17 See Kock’s note ad frag.51 (C.A.F., II, p. 558) ; and Studniczka, op. cit., p. 121: “ Zweiseitig 
wohl deshalb, weil sie auch zum Sinwickeln des gauzen Bettzeugs dienten.” 
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197 b, purple amphitapoi were spread over the klinai (couches 3; ""Sandiin V le2p5ec, 
a young man of princely rank was covered with an amphitapos as he lay upon his 
couch spread with a psilotapis. In Homer, the uncompounded form tapes was used as 
a carpet, but more frequently signified a covering for seats and beds. In Pollux, X, 
38, it is grouped with furnishings for beds. Whereas tapes designates various woven 
goods which are used for the furnishings of a house, all references to the compound 
amphitapes seem to be to a sort of blanket; this is not surprising since the amphitapes 
was reversible.” 

The amphitapetes are qualified by two adjectives: 

A. evkds, white. For leukos, as applied to a color, see the numerous references 
in the Thesaurus and in Liddell-Scott-Jones. For example, in Aristophanes, Ach., 
1024, the reference is to the white, or homespun, himation of the rustics from Phyle.*” 
In the Diocletian Edict, covers (stromata) were to be sold according to the dyeing 
and embroidery.” 

For potkilos as a descriptive adjective of bedding or carpets, see, e. g., Aeschylus, 
Ag., 923; Plutarch, Them., 29. 

B. “Opxopévos. The preserved letters are as follows: OIX|.|MENIO. In the 
left part of the fourth letter space there are probably traces of an omicron. The second 
and third letters were cut very close together ; no correction of the upright stroke was 
possible without erasure. The original editor suggested O<p>y[o]pévio(s),”” which 
seems the only possible reading. 

The R.E. lists four towns of this name,~* and we cannot be sure which one was 
referred to here. Two of them, those in Thessaly and Euboea,™ seem unlikely because 
of distance and size respectively. To distinguish the remaining two, the practice of a 
second-century Delphic list referring to the Boeotian town as ‘Opx — — and the 
Arcadian as "Epy — — was unfortunately not otherwise adopted.” No reference to 
Orchomenian woollens is contained in Athenaeus’ catalogue of special products of 


223 


218 For a detailed discussion of this passage, see Studniczka, loc. ctt. 

219 T iddell-Scott-Jones refers to yAai amphitapetes in an inscription from Ionian Teos. The 
text in C.I.G., II, 3071, is incomplete, and it is possible that in the phrase du¢ird[ayras] evvéa yrds, 
év[v]éa — — -, as punctuated by Boeckh, the yAds is a substantive (i.e., modified by the second 
évvéa) as it frequently was in late Greek, meaning ‘carpets.’ See, e.g., Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. 
yrds, II, b and Gulick ad Athenaeus V, 197 b. 

220 See schol. ad loc. 

er COleCles 20: 

222 Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 34. 

223 Discussion of the Boeotian city in the R.E. was reserved for Suppl. 8. In addition to 
the cities of Arcadia, Boeotia, and Thessaly, the scholiast ad Apollonios Rhodios, II, 1186, refers to 
a city of Pontus. 

224 However, there are representations of Euboean tapides on the stone beds of two chamber- 
graves; see K. G. Vollmoeller, Ath. Mitt., XXVI, 1901, pp. 331 ff. and pls. XVI-XVII. 
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individual cities. He cites, rather, a fragment of Hermippos (frag. 63: Kock, C.A.P., 
I, 243) in which reference is made to Carthage in connection with dapis and proske- 
phalaia,”* and Milesian wool, woven into garments or rugs, was, of course, highly 
esteemed throughout the ancient world and its popularity continued for centuries.” 
Two Cyprians were named as the chief artists in the textile profession. In Hellenistic 
and Roman times, Strabo informs us that wool from Spain, Patavium, Brundisium, 
and Laodicea was famous.” Whereas one city, such as Miletos, won renown for 
the fineness of its fabrics,”*° another, such as Megara, specialized in rough fabrics fit 
for slaves’ clothing.*? Since sheep were raised almost everywhere in mountainous 
districts including those of Arcadia and Boeotia, trade in textiles must have been 
considerable. The reference to Orchomenos in our inscription in itself, then, affords 
no clue to the nature of the blanket or carpet. Elsewhere, Athenaeus notes that 
Themistokles was presented by the Persian king with Perkote and Palaiskepsis to 
supply him bedding and clothing.” 


2. Sdms (vel rams) (1,175). Rug. The form rams has been restored in Part I, 
following the original editor, but Sams would now seem to the present editor to be 
the more likely form. Boisacq, Dictionnaire’, p. 942, lists both as Attic, ddaes occurring 
in Aristophanes, Pherekrates, and Xenophon, and rams first in Xenophon.’ Buck 
and Petersen use dams for the index form.*** Pollux in VI, 10, places the two forms 
beside each other, but in X, 38, in a section which contains a reference to our Stelai, 
the form is dapts and it is followed by amphitapes, which likewise occurs in our lists. 
Moreover, in Aelius Dionysius (frag. 116: ed. E. Schwabe), Sams is recognized as 
the old Attic form. 

The word is discussed s.v. Tapes by Schroff in the R.E.*%* In Xenophon, Cyr., 
VIII, 8, 16, the reference is clearly to a carpet, for the posts of the beds are placed on 
dapides that yield. In Aristophanes, Plutus, 528, on the other hand, the reference is to 
sleeping on dapides. In Athenaeus IV, 138 f, the dapis is spread upon a couch of 
wood. Hesychius defines dames simply as tapes. Aelius Dionysius defines the plural as 


Episi., I, 17, 30; Vergil, Georg., III, 306; IV, 335; ete. 

228 Athenaeus, II, 48 b. 

or he CSN code oo Oa Lo eLO. 

*8 Cf. J. Rohlig, Der Handel von Milet, Hamburg Diss., 1933, pp. 12, 22, 37. 

*41 Aristophanes, Ach., 519; Pax, 1002; Xenophon, Mem., II, 7, 6. 

che COPAS ib 

°°? Tapis is the form used in a Delian inventory of 301 B.c., /.G., XI, 2, 147, B, line 12. 

*°3 Reverse Index, p. 424. Since the modifying adjective, poikile, is in the feminine gender, the 
more common rdzpys is not a possible restoration. 

*** For a convenient collection of literary passages referring to coverlets and carpets (including 
dapis), see W. Miller, Univ. of Missouri Studies, VII, 1932, pp. 669-672. 
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stromata, something spread out for lying upon.’ The dapis, as the tapes, then, is a 
rug which could be spread upon the floor or on a bed. 


3. emBdyrov (I, 219-223). Bedspread. The word is known only from our 
inscription.“® The first four letters are not preserved on the stone, but were first 
restored by Wilhelm,” who suggested that epibletia was identical with ém Pyare and 
emtBodacar Of Pollux VI, 10, and that the meaning was ‘ bedspread ’ (‘ Bettdecken ’). 
This meaning has been adopted in Liddell-Scott-Jones, and it would accord with the 
position of our word in Stele I, where it follows xvéfaddov (lines 217-218). 


4. xavva (I, 238). Reed, reed-mat. Kanna is defined by Hesychius, Eusta- 
thius “* and the Ravenna scholiast to Aristophanes, Vespac, 394, as wWiabos. Suidas 
mentions it in conjunction with reeds (kalamoi).*° Pollux (X, 183-184) is the chief 
source of information about the word. He quotes its use in Aristophanes, Pherekrates, 
Kratinos, Hipponax, and Eupolis (in X, 192), and defines it as wickerwork. In X, 
166, he states that it is a psiathos or mat, used in light boats. For the Sumerian origin 
of the word through the intermediary of Babylonian, see Boisacq, Dictionnaire’, s.v. 


5. xvédadrdov (I, 217, 218; II, 218, 219). Cushion, mattress. Of the Greek 
words for pillows, cushions, mattresses, two occur in our inscription: cvédaddov and 
** Other words of this meaning are listed in Ransom, Couches and 
Beds, p. 110. The manufacture of cushions and its place in ancient industry are dis- 
cussed by Bliimner, Technologie, I’, pp. 215-218. The R.E. article on this subject is by 
Herzog-Hauser, s.v. Torus (with bibliography ), but there are references to pillows in 
Mau’s article s.v. Betten and in Herzog-Hauser’s article s.v. Tomentum. The subject 
is treated by Graillot in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Torus, with references 
to illustrations published throughout the Dictionnaire. 

Knephallon is defined by both Hesychius and Suidas as 7v\n.*™* Pollux (X, 41) 
speaks of it as soft bedding. The most interesting passage on the word is probably 


T™pooKepadarov, 


235 Frag. 116: ed. E. Schwabe. 

236 Cf, Liddell-Scott-Jones and Buck and Petersen, Reverse Index, p. 114. 

237 Jahreshefte, VI, 1903, p. 240. 

238 1344, 42: ad Il, XXIV, 189. 

289 Cf. Thesaurus, S.v. 

240 Tt should be noted that the yéa0os, rush-mat, was also used as a mattress and in Stele II, 
when the word follows proskephalaion and knephallon, the position would lead us to favor this mean- 
ing. See below, p. 254. 

241 For the derivation of rvAy, see Boisacq, Dictionnaire*, s.v. réAos. The word originally meant 
‘callus’ (cf. Hesychius, s.v.), and was applied to a ‘hump,’ especially one that had been hardened 
by carrying burdens (see Starkie ad Aristophanes, Ach., 860). When used as the word for a 
cushion, it could be applied even to the ‘ shoulder-pad’ as in Diogenes Laertius, IX, 53. Artemi- 
doros (V, 8) refers to a tyle stuffed with wheat. From such passages one might expect that the 
tyle was a hard cushion and knephallon a soft one, and this would be favored by the etymologies. 
In Sappho, 50 (Bergk), however, the adjective padOdxn, * soft,’ is applied to a tyle. 
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that of the grammarian Herodian in Grammatici Graeci, III, p. 944, lines 23 ff., where 
knephallon is referred to as an Attic form of tyle and quotations from Aristophanes 
and Plato Comicus are given. Herodian gives the derivation of the word from KVaOS, 
‘ fuller’s thistle,’ which was used for cushioning.” Phrynichos (frag. 151) also refers 
to the word as Attic. Lobeck (Phrynichi Eclogae Nominum, p. 173) has suggested 
that in popular speech 7¥Ay was equivalent to Latin culcita, ‘ cushion,’ and xvédaddov 
to tomentum, the ‘ material for cushioning,’ but in our reference to Kvédahdov méwv 
the word must be used for the cushion (or mattress) itself. Herzog-Hauser translates 
the two words as ‘ gefiillte Matratzen.’ 

Illustrations of cushions are given by Saglio in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, 
s.v. Pulvinus. 

Prices. In the Diocletian Edict, yrddaddov is the word used for cushioning or 
wool flock, and the maximum price was fixed at 8 denarii per pound.“ For the prices 
of mattresses and cushions in Egypt, see A. C. Johnson, “ Roman Egypt,” Economic 
Survey, I, pp. 472-473. 


6. mapaméracpa (1, 173, 174, 232). Curtain, hanging. Suidas defines para- 
petasma as wapaxddvppa or wapdmde@pa, and a similar definition is found in Hesychius. 
Herodotos (1X, 82) mentions an embroidered hanging and Aristophanes (Janae, 
938) refers to Persian parapetasmata which contained representations of hybrid 
creatures.” Pausanias (V, 12, 4) refers to an Assyrian parapetasma presented to the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia by Antiochos, which was suspended from the roof. Por- 
phyry (De antro nympharum, 26 f.) states that in Greek temples the curtains were 
drawn at noon, and a sign was put on the door to warn people not to enter.“° Pollux 
(X, 32) refers to curtains at the door of the bedchamber. Robinson and Graham have 
deduced from the complete absence of pivot-holes in paved rooms at Olynthos that 
internal wooden doors were quite unusual and that probably parapetasmata took their 
place.*** 

The word is mentioned by Saglio in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Aulaea, 
and is referred to by Deonna in Délos, XVIII, p. 263, note 11.°* 

The parapetasma in the text of I, 173 is modified by the adjective wouxtdov; of I, 
232 by an adjective which has been restored as [dur]év. When U. Kohler first pub- 
lished the fragment which has the text of I, 232, he restored [Aw]o6[v] or [da ]od[r]. 
Wilhelm, however, republishing the text in Jahreshefte, VI, 1903, pp. 236-237, stated 


242 Cf. Boisacq, Dictionnaire’, s.v. xvddos. 

243 REL, s.v. Tomentum, 1699. 

et Col A VILL, line 7, 

*49 Also, probably, Euripides, Jon, 1158; the term here is ipdopara. 
246 Cf. Fraser ad Pausanias V, 12, 4. 

“st Olynthus, VIII, p. 251: 

*48 Cf. also Robinson, Olynthus, XII, p. 466. 
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that neither of these words could have been on the stone, for traces of them wvuld 
now be visible. He proposed instead, [Aur] dv, ‘ frugal,’ which has been restored in all 
subsequent editions, including that in Hesperia, XXII, 1953. But such an adjective is 
clearly out of character in our document. One might expect a technical description of 
a parapetasma, or an adjective giving the place of manufacture, the type, or the 
condition, color, etc. Purely descriptive adjectives do not occur in the Attic Stelai. 
The present writer would, therefore, reject Wilhelm’s restoration. But the lacuna 
between the alpha and the omicron may have been of two letter-spaces only. The traces 
which remain on the stone today are not conclusive.’ The distance from the right- 
most part of the final alpha of parapetasma to the left part of the omicron in the word 
in question is 0.02 m. There is no other example on this fragment of three letters being 
inscribed in so small a space, as measured horizontally. The nearest parallel occurs 
three lines above where the crowded letters -avo- occupy 0.022 m. If three letters are 


to be restored before the omicron, it would seem most likely that one of them was an 
iota. 


With regard to the ‘ vari’-colored (potkilon) fabrics, with colored designs either 
embroidered or woven, we have very little direct evidence. All the more important, 
then, are the fragments, found recently in Koropi near Athens, of a linen textile 
embroidered in silver-gilt with a diaper pattern of walking lions, which evidently dates 
from the late fifth century.” Pollux (X, 32) says that a parapetasma may be of 
simple white linen, of a dyed woven stuff, or it may be many-colored, like that men- 
tioned by Aristophanes (frag. 611): wapaméracpa Kimpiov 76 zouxiiov. The wall 
paintings of Pompeii and Rome reproduce hangings in various colors,’ and may 
afford some idea of earlier textiles. Theophrastos (H.P., IV, 2, 7) mentions em- 
broidered bed-hangings, and Rostovtzeff, Soc. and Ec. Hist. of Hell. World, UII, 
p. 1412, note 177, refers to representations of such hangings on the front of funeral 
couches. 


Price. The price of our parapetasma has been read as 10 drachmas 1 obol. This 
price hardly favors the restoration \urév ‘ frugal.’ However, if the word Awoy, “ linen,’ 
is restored, the high price would be understandable. For the manufacture of linen, see 


249 Since aoukiAov was inscribed in I, 173, it is possible that the parapetasma in I, 232, was 
described by its color. In VII, 129, Pollux lists words for color, of which only ¢aidy, * gray,’ would 
meet the requirements of space in I, 232. 

250 J. Beckwith, Illustrated London News, January 23, 1954, pp. 114-115. See, on Greek textiles 
in general, E. Buschor, Beitrige zur Geschichte der griechischen Textilkunst, Diss., Munich, 1912; 
A.J.B. Wace, Jahreshefte, XX XIX, 1952, pp. 111-118; and M. T. Picard-Schmitter, Revue Arch., 
XLVI, 1955, pp. 17-26. See also the fifth-century polychrome wool carpet and tapestry found at 
Pazyryk in Central Siberia (Jllustrated London News, July 11, 1953, pp. 69-71). 

251 See, e. g., G. E. Rizzo, Monumenti della pittura ellenisticoromana, III, fasc. tp Roma, 1936; 
and H. G. Beyen, Die pompeianische Wanddekoration vom zweiten bis sum vierten Sit, 1 1938: 
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Bliimner, Technologie, I°, pp. 191 ff. For prices, see, in particular, the Edict of Dio- 
cletian, cols. XX VI-XXVIII, inclusive. 


7. awa€. (VII, 59, 60-61, 62). Picture, painted board. At the end of a long 
listing of wine jars and other vessels in Stele VII come three notations of the sale of 
pinakes. This is a word of many meanings: it might be simply a board or plank,*** 
a hard piece of wood on which knives were sharpened,*” a plate from which one ate, 
or a table,” but in the fifth century it most frequently referred to a piece of wood 
(or possibly terracotta or metal) on which something was written, drawn, or painted.” 
The pinax in this latter sense could be a votive plaque,” a public notice,”* or a writing 
tablet ; °° the surface might bear a picture,*” a map, or a chart.*” Since our pinakes 
were household objects of some value, many of these meanings can be ruled out as 
inappropriate; quite evidently the confiscated plaques were pictures which had deco- 
rated the houses of the condemned men. 

At the end of the fifth century murals were no longer the dominant form which 
Greek painting took; instead, panel pictures (pinakes) became more and more 
popular.”” Votive plaques had in the past borne drawings as well as inscriptions,” 
but their purpose had been primarily to communicate a message to the god, not neces- 
sarily to please the human eye. We have examples of these earlier, utilitarian paintings 
in the Pente Skouphia pinakes,"* which record pictorially the processes of mining and 
smelting. The small pictures hanging on the wall of the Berlin cup sculptor’s shop 


254 


°? Blumer, Technologie, I, p. 305; Ath. Mitt., VIII, 1883, p. 163. 
°8 Theophrastos, H.P., V, 5, 1; Hesychius, s.v. zivaxas; Blimner, Technologie, I°, p. 279. 
°* Odyssey, I, 141 and XVI, 49; Pollux, X, 82; Athenaeus, IV, 128 d; Thomas Magister, 714. 

255 Pollux, III, 84. 

*°° Occasionally the word pinax was used to denote the message itself, and not the plaque on 
which it was inscribed. It later took on the special meaning of ‘ list’ or ‘ index,’ and in this form it 
is studied by Regenbogen in R.E., s.v. Pinax. The multiple meanings of this word are made the 
basis of a pun in a votive poem; see Pfeiffer, Callim., II, 96, E 54. 

87 Aeschylus, Supp., 463; Aristophanes, Thesm., 778; Strabo, VIII, 6, 15; J.G., IV?, 121, 
lines 24 ff. 

58 Plato, Critias, 120c; Aristotle, Pol., 1341a, 36; Plutarch, Them., 5. For pinakes used for 
inscriptions, see Wilhelm, Beitrage zur griech. Insch., Vienna, 1909, pp. 239 ff. 

*°9 Thad, VI, 169; Aeschylus, Supp., 946; Plato, Rep., 50la; Anth. Pal., XI, 126. 

*6° Plutarch, Arat., 12; Athenaeus, XII, 543 f.; Theophrastos, H.P., III, 9, 7; V, 7, 4. 

261 Herodotos, V, 49; Plutarch, Thes., 1; Rom., 12; Strabo, I, 1, 11. 

hi Blumner, Technologie, IV, p. 431. Cf. M. H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, New Haven, 1929, 
Declye 

*** For example the early proto-Attic Sounion plaque of ca. 700 B.c. (B.S.A., XX XV, 1934-1935, 
pl. 40b). The subject of painted votive plaques has recently been treated by J. Boardman (B.S.A., 
XLIX, 1954, pp. 183-201), to whom the student of the history of painted plaques should be referred 
for detailed bibliography. 

*** Blumner, Technologie, 1V, pp. 204-205; see Davidson, Corinth, XII, p. 64; and Newhall 
AJA, KXXV, 1931, pp: 20-22. 
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show, more delicately but still very simply, two human figures, a centaur, and a deer; 
they are hung around a male and a female mask, and Bliimner supposes that they may 
have been models or votive offerings.** The victor in the games often dedicated a 
pinax which represented himself; on a vase in Munich is a man who carries a small 
plaque painted with the silhouette of a runner.”” Votive pictures of a far different sort 
were dedicated by Alkibiades in the Acropolis Pinakotheke to commemorate his vic- 
tories in the games; “’ from Satyros’ description of them ** we can gather an im- 
pression of their complex subjects and necessarily more elaborate technique. One of 
the paintings showed Olympias and Pythias in the act of crowning Alkibiades, while 
in the other Nemea was figured, attended by women and holding on her knees an 
Alkibiades whose beauty far outshone that of all the other faces in the picture. The 
paintings in our list were doubtless on a smaller scale, but they were probably similar 
to these in style and conception. Alkibiades’ dedications are thought to have been 
the work of Aristophon,“* who at other times treated scenes from the Trojan war 
and the journey of the Argonauts.*° Another popular private painter of the last 
decades of the fifth century was Parrhasios, whose work must have been of con- 
siderable magnificence, for one of his paintings appealed to the taste of Tiberius.’” 
His subjects were not only mythological and heroic; he painted portraits and athletes, 
and was known also for his obscene pictures,” perhaps of the sort to which Hippolytos 
owed his scant knowledge of women.” Fifth-century painters competed with one 
another at festivals with works which may have been intended for civic decoration,” 
like the large pinakes sometimes commissioned by temple treasurers; *” but there were 
also private collections famous in antiquity.**° The pinakes in our list give evidence 
that this taste for pictures had already been highly developed among Athenian citizens 
at the close of the Periclean age. 

The problem with our entries is to know what the modifying adjectives mean. An 
unknown number of pinakes are described as gegrammenos (VII, 59), one is said to 


*65 Technologie, IV, p. 331. 

266 Jahreshefte, VIII, 1905, p. 41. 

267 See Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, Cambridge, 1902, p. 174. 

268 Athenaeus, XII, 534 d. 

269 Athenaeus says Aglaophon, but it is very doubtful that he lived so long, and since Plutarch 
(Alc., 16) reports that the second picture was by Aristophon, it is probable that the son’s name 
should be substituted for that of the father in Athenaeus’ account. See Gulick ad Athenaeus, XII, 
534 d, and O. Rossbach, R.E., s.vv. Aglaophon and Aristophon. 

we Phitty, IV, SAV, LOS. 

21 Tbid., XX XV, /0. 

272 Thid., XX XV, 67 ff.; cf. Plutarch, De poet. aud., 18b. See also Lippold, R.E., s.v. Parrasios ; 
Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung, II, pp. 689 ff. and 732. 

278 Euripides, Hippolytos, 1005. 

274 Athenaeus, XII, 543 e. 

276 For example, 7.G., XI, 2, 158, lines 67 ff.; XI, 2, 161, line 75. 

276 Plutarch, Arat., 12. 
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be smikros gegrammenos (VII, 60-61), and one is called poikilos (VII, 62). Any- 
thing with lettering, drawing, or painting could be referred to as gegrammenos," 
while poikilos definitely suggests the use of paint of various colors.” Painted pinakes 
were ordinarily done in tempera on pieces of wood, stone, or terracotta, which had 
been covered first with white paint or chalk.’ There was a second method of coloring 
a pinax called enkausis, by which heated wax color was applied to a plaque of wood or 
ivory.” Since such a pinax was generally signed 6 Setva évéxavoer, it seems unlikely 
that the term gegrammenos would be applied; thus it is possible that the pinakes first 
mentioned in our list were painted in tempera, and that the one labelled poikilos was 
done in encaustic. 

Pollux (X, 84) reported the pinax poikilos as being dz’ épodjs; apparently this 
phrase comes from the Skeuographikon of Eratosthenes,™ representing the opinion 
of a fourth-century antiquarian as to the kind of painted board this was. According 
to Eratosthenes it was a panel to be fixed to a decorated ceiling, but Pliny “* later 
asserted that Pausias of Sikyon, a fourth-century painter, was the first to introduce 
the practice of painting panels (Jacunaria). Either Eratosthenes was reading a prac- 
tice of his own day back into the Attic Stelai, or else Pliny was too precise in his 
attempt to name the inventor of the technique. One painted Greek ceiling panel, of 
marble, has been found, in the Lycian Nereid monument; *** it is usually dated around 
400 z.c.,*** although J. Six has attempted to prove a date in the mid-fourth century.** 
Whatever date is chosen, both the style and the provenance of the Nereid panel suggest 
that it was not from one of the very earliest decorated ceilings, but comes rather 
from a time when the fashion was already widespread. Thus there is no reason to 
discard the informed opinion of Eratosthenes; Pliny probably meant that Pausias was 
the best known Greek painter of ceiling plaques. However, the private house from 
which the pinax poikilos came must have been one of the first in Athens to boast of 


*77 Pliny, H.N., XXXV, 68, mentions the existence of sketches or drawings (graphides) by 
Parrhasios, some on panels and some on parchment. 

*78 For a discussion of the meaning of poikilos, see A. J. B. Wace, A.J.A., LII, 1948, p. 54. 

°79 See I.G., XI, 2, 161, line 76: Aevdoavre tO. rivaxa dpdporépwhev HEE. Cf. I.G., 1°, 66, line 31; 
II’, 1237, line 62. There is a description of painted pinakes found near Sikyon in J.H.S., LV, 1935, 
pp. 153-154. 

*8° For the technique of encaustic painting, see Elizabeth Dow, Technical Studies, V, 1936-37, 
pp. 3-17; Blumner, Technologie, IV, pp. 442 ff.; Pliny, H.N., XXXV, 122. A third sort of pinax 
is found in the Delian lists of the second century B.c., the rivaé éu8Anréos, evidently done in mosaic 
(Insc. Délos, 1403 B b II, line 18), but there is no evidence for the existence of mosaic pinakes in 
fifth-century private homes. 

aet See below, Pippin, p. 323. 

COP TISIN ighaeukosV tl eOs 

*88 Brit. Mus. Cat., Greek Sculpture, IT, no. 934. 

*** I note that there is a 1952 Columbia University dissertation by C. Gottlieb, The Restoration 
of the “ Nereid”” Monument at Xanthos, which is not available to me. 

28° Jahrbuch, XX, 1905, pp. 155 fi. 
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this new form of decoration which was invented for use in public buildings. If we 
take the pinax poikilos as a Jacunarium, then the con jecture that it was done in enkausis 
is strengthened, for this was the medium associated with Pausias.”° The Nereid 
plaque is only about seven inches square, and shows a full-face drawing of a woman. 
Six “" supposes that other lacunaria were similar to coin types, with heads also shown 
in three-quarters or profile, and hands holding objects of iconographical significance. 
Pausias was famous also for his paintings of boys, and there may have been Erotes, 
ge eoune or rectangular plaques, among the ceiling pinakes painted for private 
ouses.” 


Votive pictures were often equipped with doors which could be closed over the 
painted surface,** and purely decorative pictures protected in this way can be seen in 
the wall paintings at Pompeii.” This was evidently a late development, however, and 
none of our pinakes is said to be tethyromenos. We can assume that the plaques listed 
in the Attic Stelai were of wood, since the material of the ground is not specified. 


Price. An unknown number of pictures called gegrammenos was sold for 60 
drachmas (VII, 59) ; the one which was smikros gegrammenos brought 6 drachmas 4 
obols (VII, 60-61), and the pinax poikilos sold for an amount which was more than 
5 and less than 10 drachmas (VII, 62). Pinakes ordered for the temple buildings at 
Delos varied in price from 12 to 100 drachmas,”’ but some of these were probably 
much larger than anything which would hang in a private house. As time passed, 
paintings became even more popular and more valuable; they were a suitable gift for 
Aratos to send to the King of Egypt,’ and an Archigallus by Parrhasios, valued at 
6 million sesterces, was one of Tiberius’ favorite treasures.” 


8. mpooKkeparaov (II, 216-217). Pillow, cushion for the head. There are 
several passages in which the word proskephalaion occurs in a context in which refer- 
ence is clearly made to a cushion for the head: Aristophanes, Plutus, 542; Plutarch, 
Moralia, 59C; and Sextus Empiricus, M., 267. On the other hand, at the beginning 
of Plato’s Republic (328 c), Kephalos is seated on a sort of proskephalaion and stool. 


2x6 Pliny, iN poe Vy ice. 

SOP) Cite Dalle. 

288 Pausanias, II, 27, 3; Hesychius, s.vv. "Eyxoupddes and Kovpds. 

289 For instance, Insc. Délos, 1403, Bb II, line 30; 1414 b I, line 21. See René Vallois, “ Les 
IINAKES déliens,”’ Mélanges Holleaux, Paris, 1913, pp. 289 ff. 

290 Van Buren, Mem. of Amer. Acad. in Rome, XV, 1938, pl. 6, fig. 3; pl. 7, figs. 1 and 2; 
Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Pictura, figs. 5651, 5652. For a recent popular discussion of 
painted tablets from Herculaneum, see A. Maiuri, Roman Painting, Geneva, Albert Skira, 1953, 

2105; 
7 2017. G., XI, 2, 158, lines 67 ff.; 161, line 75. 


292 Plutarch, Arat., 12. , 
298 Pliny, H.N., XXXV, 70. The figure has been questioned, and 60,000 sesterces and 1 million 


sesterces have been suggested instead; see Lippold, R.E., s.v. Parrasios, 1876. 
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Pollux (X, 40) refers to a passage in Kratinos (frag. 269: Kock, Ci, I, Dp. a) 
where reference is made to the cushion on the rower’s bench.’ Saglio had discussed 
the word in Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. Cervical. I have found no corresponding article 
in the R.E., although the word is mentioned by Herzog-Hauser, s.v. Torus. 

Pollux specifically states (X, 40) that wool, leather, and linen proskephalaia were 
sold from the property of Alkibiades, and Stele II preserves the entry for seven 
leather ones. A reference to linen cushions in the Delian accounts is noted by Deonna 
(Délos, XVIII, p. 263, note 14). Proskephalaia were stuffed with feathers, wool, 
cotton, rabbits’ hair, or similar material.” With regard to color, Gow states (ad 
Theokritos 15, 3): “ Hermippus (fr. 63, 23) mentions qouxiia mpooxeddhaa from 
Carthage, and on Attic vases the cushions are often of striped pattern; and the rugs 
and cushions are so painted on a stone couch at Vathia (Ath. Mitt., 26, T. 17).” 


Prices. In the Edict of Diocletian, proskephalaia were not priced separately, but 
were listed with mattresses (tyle). The maximum price for the two together varied 
from 250 to 2,750 denarii.*° The more expensive ones were presumably of linen; for 
they are mentioned as coming from places which were noted for linen textiles.” For 
prices of pillows in Egypt, see A. C. Johnson, “ Roman Egypt,” Economic Survey, I, 
p. 473. 


9. wiafos (1, 108; II, 220). Rush-mat. The etymology of the word is obscure; 
Boisacq, Dictionnaire*, p. 1077. Special articles are those of Pottier in Daremberg- 
Saglio, s.v. Matta, and of Hug in R.E., s.v. Matta. The psiathos might be made of 
papyrus “* or of palm-leaves.** Athenaeus, citing Antigonos of Karystos, says that 
either a psiathos or a sheepskin was provided on a kline,*’’ depending on whether it 
was summer or winter. It might be used as a mattress and a bed,” but this usage was 
not inherent in the word. Thus Pollux (VI, 11) needs to specify one particular 
psiathos, that for sleeping, as a chameunia. The mat in Theophrastos, H.P., IX, 4, 4, 
was Clearly not used for sleeping. 


*°* For the same meaning, see Hesychius, s.v. ravxrév. Cf. Pollux, VI, 9, and Gow ad Theo- 


kritos, 15, 3. 

299 See Blumner, Technologie, I*, p. 217. 

296 Col. XXVIII, 46-55, 

*°7 Cf. Broughton, “ Roman Asia Minor,” Economic Survey, IV, p. 616. 

88 Theophrastos, H.P., IV, 8, 4. 

299 Theophrastos, H.P., IX, 4, 4. 

o00 420 A, 

** Aristophanes, Lys., 921; Aristotle, H.A., VI, 559b; Plutarch, Mor., 236 b, where 
is that it is a very mean way to sleep; schol. ad Aristophanes, Ranae, 567. Cf. Ransom 
and Beds, p. 110) who defines the word as a ‘ rush mat to throw over a bed.’ 
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IV LIVESTOCK AND-BEEHIVES 


For a description of the nature and habitat of animals, reference has been made 
to O. Keller’s standard work, Die antike Tierwelt, I and II, Leipzig, 1909, 1913; and 
to individual articles in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E. For the prices of animals in Greece in 
the fourth and third centuries B.c., the most convenient table is that of A. Seer 
Circolazione monetaria e prezzi nel mondo antico, Rome, 1922, pp. 168-169. 

The entries for livestock in our inscriptions are found in one column of Stele VI. 
The prices in each case are only partially preserved; the left part of the column of the 
sales price is lost. Determination of the number of letter spaces occupied by the 
numerals of the sales prices becomes critical for establishing the price of cattle, and 
likewise of wine. The column in question can be seen in the photograph in Hesperia, 
VIII, 1939, p. 70. The present writer in Part I followed the alignment given in 
Meritt’s text in Hesperia, VIII, pp. 72-73. This text shows the first numerals of all 
the sales prices of the column in vertical alignment with the exception of that in line 
86 (Meritt’s 37), which was shifted one space to the left although the sales tax in 
this line was correctly aligned. It clearly seems preferable to adopt a pattern which 
would yield the greatest regularity. 


1. Bods (VI, 68, 69, 70). Bous is a generic word for the bovine species. In the 
singular, the word is used for ox or cow; in the plural it is equivalent to cattle.* In 
Greece, the most famous cattle came from the north, from Epirus and Thessaly,’ but 
Euboea and Boeotia were also cattle producers and served as a source of supply for 
Attica, where there was a lack of pasture land. In 329 B.c. Eudemos of Plataea had to 
import into Athens a thousand pair of animals to provide for construction work on 
the Stadium.” 

In Plutarch, Solon, XXIII, 3, the price of an ox in the time of Solon is given as 
five drachmas. The information is said to have come from Demetrios of Phaleron. 
Plutarch speaks of these prices as low in comparison with contemporary prices. In 
410/9 z.c., 5114 drachmas were given for a hekatomb.* The price of one cow,” if the 


1 See Buck, Dictionary, p. 152. 

2 Arrian, Anab., II, 16, 6; Aristotle, H.A., III, 16; Varro, R.R., II, 5, 10. See H. Kraemer, 
R.E., s.v. Rind (Suppl. 7), 1166-67 ; and Keller, of. cit., I, pp. 332 ff. 

271Ge 11, 351, lines 18-19. Ct. Tod, Gr. Hist. Inscr., Tl, p.279. 

47.G., 17, 304A, line 7. 

®T have assumed that since the offering was to Athena, the hekatomb would naturally consist 
of cows. It should be noted that A. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen im Altertum, Leipzig, 1898, 
p. 118, note 1, does not accept this view. His references prove that male animals were at times 
sacrificed to female divinities, and vice versa (cf. also I.G., II’, 1358, where rams are prescribed 
for Achaia, Kora, and Ge). However, the hekatomb to Athena seems to have consisted of cows; 
see I.G., II, 334, line 19, a decree concerning the Panathenaea: oi ieporovot — ——— Ovdvtwv tavras Tas 
Bots dmdoas emi td. Bupa. tis “AOnvas ——-——. Cf. I.G., I1?, 1006, lines 14-15. This is the view of P. 
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hekatomb totalled 100, would be about 51 drachmas. Since the hekatomb was for the 
Great Panathenaea it is generally thought that it amounted to the full complement of 
100 animals.® Another hekatomb, this of 109 oxen, cost 8,419 drachmas, which 
would make an average of 77.14 drachmas apiece.” In this case, it is to be noted, the 
price is not dependent on the interpretation of the word ° hekatomb.’ ° These animals 
were purchased for sacrifice at the festival of Apollo at Delos in 375/4 B.c. In 335/4 
(/.G., Il’, 334, line 16) a hekatomb for the lesser Panathenaea cost 4100 drachmas, 
which would be 41 drachmas apiece if the hekatomb consisted of 100 animals. Ziehen, 
however, believes the hekatomb was now of smaller number and suggests 50 animals,” 
which would make each animal cost 82 drachmas. The estimate, however, has no 
probative value. 

In an Athenian sacrificial calendar, dated shortly after 403/2 B.c.,"° two oxen are 
priced at 50 drachmas, but the low price may be explained by the qualifying adjective 
hevroyvepor, ‘lacking the teeth which mark age.’** In J.G., II’, 1358, a sacrificial 
calendar from the Attic Epakria of the period 400-350 B.c., the price of a bous is 
eight times given as 90 drachmas, once as 150 drachmas. Of the eight, one fee was 
for a pregnant cow. Since the sacrifices were to both female and male deities, the 
price of 90 drachmas was for a cow or ox.” The reading of 150 drachmas is in doubt. 
Moreover, the stone was subjected to erasure in the letter spaces immediately following 
(col. II, line 8). In the Agora inscription from 363/2 B.c., which contains a covenant 
between the two branches of the clan of the Salaminioi, the price to be paid for a bous 
is given as 70 drachmas.” In J.G., II’, 1672, line 290, the price of a single sacrificial 
bous 1s given as 400 drachmas. This was apparently not normal, for the demos had in 
this case expressly established the price (écov 6 Sjuos éra€ev). The well-known famine 
of the period 330-326 B.c. doubtless caused a sharp rise in prices. This figure of 400 
drachmas, in any case, cannot be regarded as normal. In a sacrificial calendar from 
Cos, dated ca. 300 B.c., the price to be paid for a cow is given as no less than 50 

-drachmas.“ In a still later sacrificial inscription, this from Olbia, the price of a cow 
is given as 1200, but the coin is not specified.” 


Stengel, Die griechischen Kultusaltertumer, 3rd edition, Munich, 1920, p. 153. On the sex of 
sacrificial animals, see also W. K. C. Guthrie, The Greeks and their Gods, Boston, 1951, Deeks 

See L, Zichen ph, Mus, 111896; pe 217. 

DE Mre lass Loo. nes aR oOy 

* For various numbers of animals in a hekatomb, see P. Stengel, R.E., s.v. ‘ExatouBy; also 
Kirchner ad Syll.*, 271, note 7; and Syill.°, 1024, line 29. 

*L. Ziehen, Leges Graecorum Sacrae, Il: 1, p. 95, note 22. 

10 J. Oliver, Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 21, lines 48-51. 

Solu lames 

“CR BeRichartsod, A.J.A4,, X, 1895) p, 225, 

13 W.S. Ferguson, Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 5, line 86. 

14 Syil.8, 1026, lines 6-7. 

*° Syll.2, 1039. Ziehen (Leges Graecorum, p. 249) regards it as an obol; E. H. Minns 
(Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge, 1913, p. 463) as a chalkous, 
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Prices from Delos include two work-bulls for 75 drachmas each and a young 
bull for 50 drachmas in 274 B.c." Larsen notes that the 50 drachmas is the lowest 
price for cattle known from Delos. Other Delian prices of the period 190-169 vary 
from 70 to 120 drachmas.”* In a decree of the Amphictions at Delphi in 380/79, the 
so-called hero-bull was priced at 100 Aeginetan staters.” For a similar prize 
animal Jason of Pherai offered a golden crown.” In J.G., IT’, 2311 (400-350 B.c.), 
lines 71-81, cattle are listed among the vuxnrypra and the figure of 100 drachmas seems 
to give the value of the animal. 

Numerous other prices for cattle are preserved, all of which indicate considerable 
fluctuation. “ The value of cows varies in the sources from 8 to 30 denarii in Baby- 
lonia, from 15 to 100 denarii in Egypt and from 100 to 200 denarii in Palestine.” ** 
Prices for oxen were higher. 

Our Stele VI, lines 68-70, contains the following three entries: 


—e ; Bon é€p[yara 5|vo ev ’Ap[—-—] 
a AA Bon dv[o] 


ed ae B|oe]s térrapes kat p6[oxor rovrov |. 


The number of uninscribed spaces in the columns of prices is given according 
to Meritt, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 72.” The price of the two working oxen in the 
first entry could presumably be 50 or 100 drachmas; for the two cows or oxen in the 
second entry, 70 or 120 drachmas. In 410/09 B.c., we have seen above, the price of a 
sacrificial cow was apparently 51 drachmas. Since the temples required only perfect 
animals with the duty of selection delegated to a special board of hieropoioi, this price 
of 51 drachmas should be regarded as a maximum for our inscription. I would sug- 
gest, accordingly, the restoration of the 100 drachma sign in line 68 and the 50 
drachma sign in the missing letter space of line 69. The working oxen would then be 
worth 50 drachmas apiece; the cow (or, less likely, ox) of line 69, 35 drachmas. 

The price of cattle would not seem to be overly high, considering the size of the 
animal. This supposition is in contrast to the general conception that beef was very 
expensive. To demonstrate the high cost of beef, Michell, Ec. of Anc. Greece, p. 62, 
note 1, cites a passage in Athenaeus (IX, 377 a) which speaks of the roasting of a 
whole ox at a feast in a rich household and a passage in Theophrastos (Char., XXI, 
7) where the scalp of an ox is nailed above the door for everyone to see. But the 


tO TG al, 2, 10..242, line 11: 

7 7.G., XI, 2, no. 199A, lines 70-71. Cf. Segré, op. cit., pp. 168-169. 

18 J, A. O. Larsen, “ Roman Greece,” Economic Survey, IV, p. 387. 

tf. ll Zo; lineroZ, 

20 Xenophon, H.G., VI, 4, 29. 

21 Ff, M. Heichelheim, “ Roman Syria,” Economic Survey, IV, p. 155. Cf. A. C. Johnson, 
“Roman Egypt,” Economic Survey, II, p. 232. 

22 This requires a slight correction in line 68 of our Stele VI. 
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exceptional feature is that the roasted animals were large and whole.** This appears 
clearly from several passages in Athenaeus. In IV, 144 a, Athenaeus cites Herodotos, 
I, 133, where the latter speaks of the poor as setting out small animals, the rich large 
animals such as a cow, a horse or a camel. Similarly, Athenaeus IV, 130 e-f. In LNs 
148 e, beef ribs are named among the foods served by the stingy, and in several 
passages (I, 25 e; II, 63 d-e; III, 96 b), beef is mentioned along with other meats 
without exceptional comment. It was doubtless true, as Antiphanes, the comic poet, 
once said,”* that the Greeks were leaf-chewing (phyllotroges), and scant of table 
(mikrotrapezoi), but in comparison with other meats, beef does not seem to have been 
costly. In the Edict of Diocletian, the price of beef per pound is less than those for 
pork or lamb and the same as that for goat.” 


2. até (VI, 73). Goat. References to the ubiquitous goat are surprisingly few 
in an economic context, but it is hard to believe that goats were less common in 
ancient than in modern times.” 

In the fourth-century sacrificial calendar which was found near Marathon,” the 
price of the goat is given six times as 12 drachmas. In line 18 an all-black he-goat is 
valued at 15 drachmas. The price of goats in this inscription is identical with that of 
ewes for male divinities. In the inscription concerned with the cult of the Salaminioi 
(363/2 B.c.), the price to be paid for a goat is given as 10 drachmas.* In the well- 
known famine which affected Greece ca. 330 B.c., the price of a goat in an Eleusis 
inscription is given as 30 drachmas.* Economic Survey contains reference to only one 
fee for a goat—that at 80 drachmas in a.p. 22 in Egypt.” 


The only literary passage which relates to the price of goats is in Isaios, XI, 
Estate of Hagmas, 41.% One hundred head of goats, together with sixty sheep, a fine 
horse, and furniture, are estimated at 3000 drachmas (one-half talent). A riding 
horse was seriously valued at 1200 drachmas in Aristophanes.** The furniture would 
presumably bring much less. If we allow the same price for the goats and sheep, the 


*8 Aristophanes, Ach., 85. 

mM Kock. C.4F. 11.0. ol. 

Aa 0) OY i 

*6 See Larsen, of. cit., p. 485. What I would hope would be the definitive article on the goat 
(Ziege) has not yet appeared in FR.E. 

UG LIA oe. 

*°'W. S. Ferguson, Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 5, line 85. 

*° 1.G., II”, 1672, line 289 (329/8 B.c.). Ziehen (Rh. Mus., LI, 1896, p. 215), however, suggests 
that these sacrificial victims had horns which were gilded and that the gilding was included in the 
price. 

*’ IT, p. 231. For one other price from Egypt, see Segré, of. cit., ri eZ. 

*. Cf. the more indefinite passage in Isaios, VI, Estate of Philoktemon, 33. 


** Aristophanes, Nubes, 21; 1224. Cf. Ehrenberg, People of Aristophanes*, p. 223; and Michell 
Ec. of Anc. Greece, p. 66, note 1. 
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average price of the 160 head would be about 11 drachmas. This is only slightly below 
the average of prices for sheep and goats in the sacrificial tables published as /.G., II’, 
1357. Sheep, including rams, would probably average a little more than goats. 

In our Stele VI, line 73, the following entry occurs: 


a sey atyes PAT] kat éyyov[a rovrov]. 


The number of numerals in the original sales price is that determined above, p. 255. 

The most likely restoration for the price of the 67 goats and their kids would 
seem to be: [TFHH]A (710 drachmas). The next larger figure would be [KAA]A 
(1030 drachmas), the next lower one [TFHA]A (620 drachmas). With the restora- 
tion of the figure for 710 drachmas, the price of the single goat, omitting the young, 
would be 10.6 drachmas apiece. This is not far from the price of 12 drachmas con- 
tained in the fourth-century sacrificial calendar, our closest parallel. The kids were 
numerous enough to receive mention; so the average per animal must have been under 
10 drachmas. 


3. mpoBarov (VI, 71). Sheep. In Attic, the word apdBarov replaced ois, the 
regular word in Homer and most dialects, for ‘ sheep.’ 

According to Plutarch,” the price of a sheep under Solon was one drachma. By 
the time of Lysias,“ a lamb to be offered in sacrifice brought 16 drachmas. The price 
of a small sheep, which had been selected for sacrifice, is given in Menander as 10 
drachmas.*’ In | Demosthenes], XLVII, Against Euergos and Mnesiboulos, the con- 
tention is made that fifty fine-wool sheep together with the shepherd and a serving-boy 
were worth more than the fine of 1313 drachmas 2 obols.** Since no particular skill 
was involved in herding sheep, the two slaves might be roughly valued at 360 drachmas 
(180 drachmas x 2).** The value of the fifty sheep, then, would be 950 drachmas, or 
19 drachmas for each. In a fragment of an Athenian sacrificial calendar, which 
Oliver, its editor, dates shortly after 403/2 B.c.,* sheep are valued at 12, 15, and 17 
drachmas. The ewe (ots) sacrificed to a female divinity is priced at 12 drachmas, to 
a male divinity at 15 drachmas.” The ram (xpeds) is priced at 17 drachmas. Similarly, 
in the Salaminioi inscription of 363/2 B.c., the price of the ois is given six times: three 
(to male divinities) as 15 drachmas, three (to female divinities) as 12 drachmas.” In 


88 Solon, 23. Cf. Orth, R.L., s.v. Schaf, 379. 

84 XXXII, Against Diogetton, 21. 

85 Kock, C.A.F., III, p. 91; F. Allinson, Menander, Loeb Classical Library, London, 19215 
p. 402. 

86 57 and 64. 

87 For the figure 180 drachmas, as about average for a slave, see below, pp. 276-278. 

Pe Hesperia, LV, 1935; pa 21. 

89 Oliver (ibid., p. 27) suggests the difference in price corresponds to a difference in the 
animals’ ages. 

40 W.S. Ferguson, Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 5, lines 85-93. 
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another sacred calendar, this from the Attic Epakria and dated in the first half of the 
fourth century (J.G., II’, 1358), the prices for sheep are given as 11, 12, 16 and 17 
drachmas.*” Eleven drachmas was the price for the ewe to a female divinity, twelve 
drachmas for the ewe to a male divinity and for the ram. Sixteen and seventeen 
drachmas were the prices for sheep with young. The price of sacrificial sheep in the 
famine year 329/8 B.c. is given as 30 drachmas in an Eleusis inscription.” Two years 
later (327/6 8.c.) ina similar Eleusis inscription, the price of a sacrificial sheep (ois) 
is twice given as 12 drachmas; the price of a ram (krios) for Kore as 17 drachmas.** 
In a sacrificial list from Delos (ca. 200 B.c.),‘* the price of a lamb, specified as white 
and uncastrated, is given as 20 drachmas. 

In Rome in the fourth and third centuries, sheep were early reckoned at one- 
tenth the price of oxen, or at six denarii.” For much later prices in Egypt where the 
average was about 18 drachmas for sheep, see A. C. Johnson, Economic Survey, U, 
DDreoleeoe 


4. pooxos (VI, 70). Calf. The number of calves belonging to the four cattle 
(Stele VI, line 70) is not known. The line may well be completed with the restoration 
f0| oxXoL ToUTOV |. 


5. opyvos (VI, 66). Beehives. Solon specified that beehives of one proprietor 
must be at least 300 feet away from those of another,” and we may assume from this 
prescription that beekeeping was a widespread industry in Attica at a time when 
Mount Hymettos was covered with thyme. According to one estimate there were in 
the fifth century twenty thousand stocks of bees in Attica. 

Sir George Wheler (A Journey into Greece, London, 1682, p. 412) in the seven- 
teenth century described the Athenian beehive as made of wicker, with combs which 
were built down from bars placed across the top, and this type was normal in Greece 
up to World War II. It may well have resembled the ancient type. Aristotle knew a 
beehive of which the interior could be seen, for he watched the ruler, the development 
of the brood, and the feeding of the grubs, and it has been noted that the type of 
hive described by Wheler would have permitted such observations.*° 


“1 Cf. Segré, op. cit., pp. 168-169. 

“2 71.G., II?, 1672, line 289. See above, p. 258. 

ae l.Gusll, 10/0, lune 62; 

44 Syll.®, 1024, line 9. 

*“ Economic Survey, I, pp. 47-48. 

** For prices in Roman Syria, see Heichelheim, Economic Survey, IV, Dota: 

47 Plutarch, Solon, XXIII. 

* A. Gmelin, in J. Witzgall’s Das Buch von der Biene, Stuttgart, 1898, p. 21. One beehive 
would produce one to two and a half choes of honey at one harvesting. For taxes on beehives, see 
Andreades, Hist. of Gr. Pub. Finance, 1, p. 157; and Rostovtzeff, Soc. and Ec. Hist. of Hell. World, 
III, pp. 1386-1387, note 99, 


* See H. M. Fraser, Beekeeping in Antiquity, 2nd edition, London, 1951, p. 17. 
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Columella, who devotes chapter 6 of Book IX of the De Re Rustica to the hive, 
states that the best were made of cork or reeds, and quotes Celsus as disapproving of 
hives made of cow-dung.” 

For bibliography on the subject of beehives, see Olck in R.E., s.v. Bienenzucht, 
and Klek in Suppl. 4 of R.E. under the same word.” 

At the beginning of the fourth century B.c., the price of a kotyle of honey was 
several times given as three obols. The prices occur in J.G., II’, 1356, a sacred law 
which set the tariff relating to sacrifices. For other prices, see, e. 2, 4. BOtkh,otaats- 
haushaltung der Athener*, I, p. 132. The various indexes in the Economic Survey 
contain no references to the prices of beehives or to honey, although bees must have 
been kept wherever possible to produce the honey needed in an otherwise almost sugar- 
less world, and their wax was a valuable by-product. The maximum price of honey 
is given in the Edict of Diocletian as 24 to 40 denarii an Italian pint (sexte; 0.547 
liter) ; ** for Phoenician (i. e., date) honey, 9 denarii.” 


NY URS REE IES Wied Al) dR 8a Dh 


TYPES OF PROPERTY 


In our lists, there are eleven distinct types of ‘ real property’ which were sold by 
the poletai: * dypés, yi) Wr, yymedov, Spuwav, Kiros, oikia, oikdmEdov, dpyas, muTULWOY, 
ovvoikia, and xwpiov. Only five of these terms (kepos, oikia, oikopedon, synoikia, and 
chorion) occur in the Greek horoi most recently re-edited by Fine and Finley in vir- 
tually simultaneous publications. This may seem surprising in view of the fact that 
more than two hundred of these horoi have now been published.” On the other hand, 
five terms which appear on the preserved horoi (édd¢n, épyaorypiov, kdpvos, KaTndetor, 
and otknwa) do not occur in our fragmentary lists. One of our terms (kepos) is 
largely restoration; * another (pityinon) rests on the early transcription of the text by 
Pittakys.* Finley has promised a study of the vocabulary of property terms in Greek 


5° Fraser, op. cit., p. 54, refers to hives of wicker cloomed with cow-dung found in Spain today. 

51 The series of articles by J. Klek and L. Armbruster, “ Die Bienenkunde des Altertums ” 
in the Archiv fiir Bienenkunde (1919-26) was not available to me. 

®2 Col. III, lines 10-11. A list of those places in Asia Minor which were known for beekeeping 
is given by T. R. S. Broughton in Economic Survey, IV, p. 620. 

ee Line 12, 

1M. I. Finley (Studies in Land and Credit in Ancient Athens, 500-200 8.c., New Brunswick, 
1951, p. 54) has shown that there was no word in the Greek language meaning ‘real property.’ 
Note also the remarks of Buck on ‘landed property ’ in Dictionary, p. 769. The term ‘ real property ’ 
is here used in its modern content. . 

2 John V. A. Fine, Horoi, Studies in Mortgage, Real Security and Land Tenure in Ancient 
Athens (Hesperia, Supplement IX), Baltimore, 1951, p. 43, states the number is about 214. 

tie 

ot 
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authors; ° in the meantime, the following remarks are offered concerning the meaning 
of the terms occurring in our lists. The specific meanings which these words seem 
to bear in the Attic Stelai are given on p. 269. 


1. dypds (VI, 55; VII, 74). This word is frequently used in the literature in 
antithesis with wédus or dorv. In the Odyssey: “ Your father abides here in the 
country (d@ypé) and goes not down to the city.” ° Similarly, in Plato, Lg., IX, 881 c: 
“_ _ _ if the assault occur in the city - — — the punishment shall be inflicted by the 
astynomoi; and if it occur Kar’ dypods rhs xdépas, by the officers of the agronomoi.” 
In Lysias, XX XI, Against Philon, 8: “ This man was banned from the city -—— and 
for a time he lived é& dypé.” In [Demosthenes], XLVI], Against Euergos and 
Mnesiboulos, 63: “— — — went at once from the city eis dypdév.”” In several places in 
Lysias, I, On the Murder of Eratosthenes, the speaker uses agros in the sense of 
‘country.’ ‘ 

The word seems to be used, however, not only for the general sense of ‘ country,’ 
but for a field or farm which was in the country. So [Demosthenes], LIII, Against 
Nikostratos, 6: “ Three slaves ran away from him from his farm (€€ aypov).” In 
Isaios, VI, Estate of Philoktemon, 33: “——-— he sold aypév at Athmonon for seventy- 
five minas to Antiphanes ”; and VIII, Estate of Kiron, 35: “the property of Kiron 
consisted of dypév at Phyla easily worth a talent -——”’; and in XI, Estate of Hagnias, 
42, the speaker states that the real property of Stratokles was divided into houses and 
6 aypos worth 12 minae. In Thucydides, IT, 13, 1: “ Pericles - — — conceived a sus- 
picion that perhaps Archidamos might pass by rovs aypovs avrod and not lay them 
waste.” © Buck classifies aypés under the general heading of ‘ agriculture’ and under 
the sub-heading of ‘ field for cultivation.’ ° 

In our list, it is to be noted that a house may be situated on an agros,”*° and the 
agros, in turn, may be described as containing so many plethra of land.** The meaning 
of the word, then, would here seem to be ‘ farm’ or a ‘ field for cultivation’ in the 
country.” 


° Op. cit., p. 246, note 9. 

¢ XI, 187-188: Tarnp d€ cds abro plpever 

aypO, ovde woAWse KaTéepyerat. 

ilo 20, cere, 

* J. E. Powell in his Lexicon to Herodotus, Cambridge, 1938, p. 3, defines aypoi in I, 17°, as the 
cultivated land of a city, but the reference is clearly to country dwellings in the Milesian territory. 

° Op. cit., p. 489. Buck notes that Greek agros like Latin ager is often used in a wider sense 
for “open country’ vs. ‘town.’ On page 1304, Buck indicates that it is the plural dypoé (but also 
singular in Homer) which is particularly used in the sense of ‘ country.’ 

UV AEE Lae ee 

eV IS 74: 

** The word occurs in an Ionian inscription of Erythrai (Athena, XX, 1908, pp. 167-169) where 


Van Herwerden (Lexicon Graecum, Leyden, 1910, s.v.) translates it as ‘ cultus,’ and Liddell-Scott- 
Jones as ‘ tilled land.’ 
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2, yh wdy (VII, 72, 74). Cultivated land was divided into two types: wun and 
medurevpévy.” Psile land was that which was without trees.“ The Et. M ag. contains 
the definition: yuryv dpovpav rv &SevSpov ydpav, Thy mpds 7d omeiperOat Kat apotobat 
emurnoeiay ;*° Liddell-Scott-Jones defines as follows: ‘the tillage of land for corn 
and the like, opp. y. wepurevpévy (the tillage of it for vines, olives, etc.).’ The term 
psile has generally been understood as applying solely to land cultivated for cereals, or 
cornland."® The text of Stele VII, 72 (yfs Wurgs wAEOpa . . . apméhwv ) shows, how- 
ever, that the tillage of land for vines was called ge psile; so current definitions must 
be corrected to read ‘the tillage of land for cereals and vines’;" whereas land 
mepuTevpévyn means the tillage of it for fruit and olive trees." 


3. yhmedov (IV, 8; VII, 23, 25). Gepedon is not a common word. It does not 
occur in the various indices of the Attic Orators. The Ionic form yeémeSov occurs in 
Herodotos, VII, 28, where Liddell-Scott-Jones gives it the meaning ‘ portion or plot 
of ground, garden, esp. within a town.’ The passage in Herodotos contains a speech of 
Pythios wherein he explains his offer of wealth to Xerxes and concludes, “ there is 
sufficient livelihood to me from my slaves and land (geopeda).” The geopeda were, 
then, cultivated lands in Lydia; *° there is no connotation of land within towns. The 
definition in Liddell-Scott-Jones possibly arises from passages in Phrynichos and 
Eustathius where yjeda is defined as land, such as gardens, adjacent to city houses.” 
But in our list, the word clearly refers to land in an inland trittys.* Gepedon occurs 


22 


in one passage each in Plato and Aristotle.” In the former * the word refers to the 
home lot which one son of each of the 5,040 landholders of the state was to inherit. 


18 Aristotle, Pol., 1258b, 18, and Demosthenes, XX, Against Leptines, 115. For yj, the root 
meaning of which seems to have been ‘ earth’s surface, ground,’ see Buck, op. cit., pp. 15-17. Cf. also 
Kent’s note on the meaning of this word in Delian accounts (Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 257, note 38). 

14 Herodotos, IV, 19 and 21. 

18 818, 38. 

16 See Caillemer in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, I, 720 b, and E. Barker, Politics of Aristotle, 
Oxford, 1948, p. 30. We may note that in M. Fraenkel, Inschriften von Pergamon, I, Berlin, 1890, 
no. 158, a vineyard and a designated number of plethra of ge psile are listed separately. For 
similar examples, see A. Wilhelm, “ Neue Beitrage III” in Sitzwngsber. der k. Akad. der Wissen- 
schaften in Wien, Phil.-hist. K1., 175, 1 Abh., 1913, pp. 6-7. Such examples may have given rise to 
the common definition of ge psile as ‘grain land.’ Ge psile would seem, however, to be a more 
general term for land lacking trees, which might or might not be a vineyard. 

17 The stone is uninscribed after dyrédov. In the Delian accounts of the second and third 
centuries B.c., the exact number of vines was recorded; see 1.G., XI, 2, 287 A, lines 155, 157; 
Insc. Délos, 356 bis, B, lines 27-29; etc. 

18 See Lysias, VII, On the Sacred Olive, 7. 

19 Cf. Powell, Lexicon to Herodotus, s.v. 

20 Rustathius: 70 év wéAeu mpoxelpevoy oixlas olov knmidiov. Cf. Bekker, I, p. 32, 1. 

aUOV TTS 23-24. 

22 See also I.G., IV, 823, line 58. 

72 0g., V, 74lc. 
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These lots were to remain inalienable. In Aristotle, the passage containing the word 
reads: “ we may have a system under which plots-of-ground (gepeda) are owned in 
severalty, but the crops are brought into a common stock for the purpose of con- 
sumption.” ** In both cases, the word refers to division of the cultivated land of the 
state, and the xynmiSvov of Eustathius seems hardly an appropriate synonym. In our 
lists, it is to be noted that the gepeda are located in town and inland demes and that a 
gepedon may be divided into halves. The meaning seems to be ‘ plot of ground’ or 
‘lot,’ but on the basis of the limited evidence, the exact nature and limits of the term 
are not determinable. 


4 and 9. Spuwoév and mrvwoév. These words make their sole appearance in the 
Greek language in our Stele X (line 1). In the case of the second word three letters 
are restored, but the ending is clear and this or some analogous word seems required.” 
For the word-formation, reference may be made to Schwyzer, Gr. Gram., I, p. 488, 
section 5. Dryinon is defined by Liddell-Scott-Jones as ‘ oak-coppice ’; pityinon would 
be ‘ pine-coppice.’ The words 8pis, ‘ oak,’ and zirvs, ‘ pine,’ were commonly paired.” 
For the extensive use of both types of wood in antiquity, reference may be made to 
Blimner, Technologie, I1, pp. 260-261 and 283-285. 


5. «fos (X, 17). P. Roussel inferred from the use of the word at Delos that a 
kepos was an enclosed field which contained no buildings.*’ J. H. Kent in his admirable 
work on the Delian temple estates restudied the evidence and concluded that kepos 
referred to a ‘ plot of land under cultivation,’ since the revenues from the kepoi-estates 
were derived from vines, grainy and fruit trees (arable land).** Non-epigraphical 
evidence shows that trees * and vegetables (Adyava)* were grown in kepoi. The word 
corresponds, therefore, to English ‘ garden’ and ‘orchard.’ Buck has written of 
kepos and its Indo-European cognates, “ there may be specialization of ‘ garden’ to 
‘flower garden,’ ‘ vegetable garden,’ or ‘ tree garden, orchard.’ ” * 


** Pol., 1263 a (Barker’s translation). 

25 See Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 290-291. 

26 See Od., IX, 186; Jl., XIII, 389-390. 

*? Délos, Colonie athénienne, Bibliotheque des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, t. 111, 
Paris, 1916, p. 157, note 1. 

*8 Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 318, note 240. In J.G., XI, 2, 287, line 147, it is stated that a ixvés 
(Kent, of. cit., p. 254, note 25: ‘ kiln’ ; Liddell-Scott-Jones : ‘ kitchen’) was situated in a kepos. 

*® Plato, Ep., If, 313 A, and Homer, Od., IV, 737. The word kepos occurs only four times in 
the Attic Orators: [Demosthenes], XLVII, Against Euergos, 53; L, Against Polykles, 61; Isaios, 
V, Estate of Dikaiogenes, 11; and Hyperides, Against Demosthenes, fr. VII (Kenyon). See W. A. 
Goligher, Hermathena, LVII, 1941, p. 42. 

8° [Demosthenes], L, Against Polykles, 61 and Athenaeus, I, 7 c. See also the numerous refer- 
ences tO kyrov Aaxavevopévov in papyri (I*. Preisigke, Woerterbuch der griechischen Papyruskunden, 
I, Heidelberg, 1924, 793). 

* Buck, Dictionary, p. 490. 
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The word occurs only once in our Stelai (X, 17), where it is the group of letters 
which seem to accord best with the traces read by Pittakys.* It is to be noted, however, 
that Pittakys himself restored dypés and that the latter word has been coupled with 
Xpior, as is the case in our entry, in Xenophon, H.G., IT, 4,1. 


6. oixia (IV, 6, 13, 20; VI, 13, 56, 76, 89, 94; VII, 23-24, 25-26, 73, 77; X, is 
15, 17). Oikia, used in Homer for the nests of birds and bees * and occurring in 
tragedy only in one papyrus fragment,” is very common in Aristophanes and prose 
texts with the meanings of ‘ building, household, family,’ etc.®° In legal contexts, it 
seems to refer generally to a ‘ private residence.’ Finley in his section on houses in 
the horoi has recently written, “an analysis of the economics of real security will show 
that, in all likelihood, it is the personal residence that is usually meant by the word 


* 99 36 


‘house’ in the horoi. 


7. oixdéredov (VI, 100). Oikopedon, a rare word, is found in one passage in 
Plato in a context which shows that a building is meant.** The word occurs once, too, 
in Thucydides, in connection with the fortifications of Delium (IV, 90): “ They 
threw in grape-vines as well as stones and bricks from the neighboring oikopeda which 
they pulled down.” E. Bétant translates the word as ‘ substructio,’ ** which receives 
support from the definitions of Phrynichos * and Photius, *° but the use of w\tw@ov 
and kafatpotrres indicates that neighboring buildings are meant.** In Aristotle, Pol., 
1265b, 24, where Liddell-Scott-Jones incorrectly defines oikopedon as ‘ site of a house,’ 
it is clear that buildings are meant.” Aristotle here is criticizing passages in Plato’s 


#2 See Hesperic, XXII, 1953, p. 291; 

SOP ull iOay Lol sek V Ly tO, 

$4 Euripides, Phaethon, 204. It is also found as a variant reading for éoria in Medea, 1130. 

85 See Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. For the most detailed study of the word and its synonyms, see 
J. H. H. Schmidt, Synonymik der griechischen Sprache, II, Leipzig, 1878, pp. 508-526. Buck 
(Dictionary, p. 458) states concerning oikos, oixia and their Indo-European cognates, “ In this group 
the notion of ‘ house’ as a building is subordinate to that of ‘ home, settlement, family ’.” 

86 Op. cit., p. 65. It is to be noted that in Delian inscriptions, oikia is the word used for houses 
situated in the city of Delos. In the records of the estates of the Temple of Apollo, only one estate 
had an oikia. The principal building on the estates was the kleision, which Kent (op. cit., p. 298), 
who has collected the evidence, translates as ‘ farmhouse.’ 

87 g., V, 741c. See Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.; E. des Places’ translation in the Bude series, 
ad loc.; and Finley, of. cit., p. 253, note 50. The translation in the Loeb text of the Leges G house- 
plot’) is here incorrect. Lg., V, 740a shows that Plato is making reference to the apportionment 
of land and houses. 

88 Lexicon Thucydideum, Geneva, 1843, s.v. 

39 See Bekker, Anecd., I, p. 32, 2. Cf. the interesting comments of Andreades, Hist. of Gr. Pub. 
Finance, pp. 151-152, note 8. 

40 Lexicon, ed. S. A. Naber, II, Leiden, 1865, p. 5, oixdmeSov: Epnnov katdrtwpa oiKov. 

41 See Classen-Steup, Thukydides, ad loc. 

42 So Barker, op. cit., p. 59. 
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Leges where two separate houses are allotted to each citizen.” Aischines, the only 


Attic orator in whose writings the word is preserved, writes: “ He walled her up in 
an empty house ———and to this day the oikopeda of that house stand in your city, and 
that place is called -—--.” ** This reference might be to the substructure of the house, 


and be in accord with the definition preserved in Bekker and Photius (see above). 


There are several non-Attic inscriptions in which oikopeda is used in connection 
with allotment or division of land.*® We note one in particular, an inscription of 
Sardis,** where an oikopedon is referred to as requiring three artabas of seed. Here 
the word clearly refers to a plot of ground, although possibly one designed to be used 
for a dwelling. 


Oikopeda occurs in several Egyptian papyrological sources in which the editors 
feel that the word is used interchangeably with oikia or otkos. This has been the con- 
clusion of Kraemer and Lewis,*’ Boak,** and Youtie and Pearl.** Waiving the question 
of the significance of Egyptian usage for Attic meaning, it should be noted that pro- 
portionately the word here more commonly means ‘ building-site’ or ‘ house-lot.’ 
Thus, in the third volume of the Michigan papyri, where Boak has noted that the 
twice-used phrase ré7wv oiké7eda has to do with buildings, there are more than twenty 
examples of the use of otkopeda where the respective editors have translated the word 
as ‘ building-site ’ or the equivalent.”” This includes two examples in Boak’s document. 
In the Youtie-Pearl document, oikopeda refers to the entire parcel of a half share of 
a house with land. It would seem, then, that the specific meaning of the word must 
be determined from the context. It might refer to a building-site; at other times the 
site seems to have contained a building or at least the substructure of a building. 


In our Stele, the word is qualified by two adjectives, €dv and xéppov." The latter 
means ‘ without a crop.’ ** Concerning édv which occurs only here, Meritt has written, 
“the word €hv is known only from Hesychius (where it is written e(d¥) and sup- 
posedly means the same as pédav.”’ °° It may be supposed, on the other hand, that the 
word means ‘ swampy’ and is to be connected with €dos or idvs.** In any case, our 


48 1g., V, 745 e and VI, 776 a. See Jowett’s commentary ad Pol., 1265 b. 

“47,182. Cf. I.G., II*, 1672, line 75: ra oixdmeda ris iepas oixias. 

*° See Dittenberger, S‘yil.°, no. 141, and A. Wilhelm, “ Neue Beitrage, III” in Sitzungsber. der 
k, Akad. der Wissenschaften in Wein, Phil.-hist. K1., 175, 1 Abh., 1913, pp. 11-12. 

“6 W. H. Buckler and D. M. Robinson, Sardis, VII, Part 1, Leyden, 1932, no. 1. 

aT Ar tary lot VLU L9S7, De oe. 

*8 Michigan Papyri, III (ed. J. G. Winter), Ann Arbor, 1936, p. 215. 

4° Michigan Papyri, VI, Ann Arbor, 1944, p. 135. 

°° It is perhaps worth noting that the modern meaning of the word is ‘ building lot.’ 

PENT LOU; 

PET ili LL) eae we LO) 

8 Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 75. 

** Cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, addenda, p. 2068; and Buck and Petersen, Reverse Index, p. 747. 
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two terms can hardly be applied to architecture. The entry in our list, then, would 
seem best translated as ‘ house-site, swampy and without a Chop. = 


8. dpyds (VI, 104). The word first appears in Euripides and occurs only once 
in the Attic orators. It is used most often with hiera to designate ‘ uncultivated land 
sacred to the gods,’ and, in particular, a tract of sacred land between Athens and 
Megara. In connection with a preserved Athenian decree of the year 5027 lthe 
lexicographical evidence on orgas, including definitions from Harpokration and Pho- 
tius, has been collected in Dittenberger, Syil.*, no. 204, note 2. Of the four occurrences 
of the word in Euripides three probably refer to holy ground ™ and Dodds has sug- 
gested that the word be translated ‘mountain glades’ rather than ‘ meadow-lands ’ 
(Liddell-Scott-Jones).°° The fourth passage is in Electra, 1163: “ Like as a mountain 
lioness, frequenting the thickets of orgades, she (Clytemnestra) wrought these deeds,” 
where L. Parmentier translates the word by ‘les guerets’ (‘the fields’) ; but ‘ moun- 
tain glades ’ would seem more appropriate.” 


The word is used, presumably with reference to secular land, in a passage in 
Xenophon on hunting: “First go to the orgades and reconnoitre to discover where 
deer are most plentiful.” © Finally, the word in the sixth century (A.D.) epigram- 
matist Agathias (Anth. Pal., VI, 41) clearly refers to cultivated land: ‘“ His plough 
—-—— he dedicated to thee, Demeter, after cutting the ridge of his well-ploughed orgas.” 


Until the Pythion and Herakleion of the deme Kykala, which were near our 
orgas, can be located topographically, the exact meaning of orgas may remain in doubt; 
but I would suppose that in all passages from classical authors reference is made to a 
“woody, mountainous tract.’ * Since our orgas was hard-by (éi) the Pythion, the 
land may originally have been sacred and retained the name of orgas on transfer to 
private ownership.” It is to be noted that in our entry reference is made to half of 
an orgas and that half of a conduit or canal (dianomos) was included in the sale.“ 


55 Hor the most detailed study of the word oikopedon, see J. H. Thiel, Xenophontos Porot, Diss. 
Amsterdam, Vienna, 1922, p. 9. 

6 [Demosthenes], XIII, On the Tribute, 32. The reference here is to sacred land. 

57 Bacchae, 340, 445; and Rhesus, 282. 

58 BE. R. Dodds, Euripides Bacchae, Oxford, 1944, pp. 108-109. 

59 Furipide, IV, Paris, 1925, p. 237. 

BP Cam. Gc. Cl Cyn, 10:19. 

61 Harpokration: dépyas Kadeirar Ta Aoxpddy Kai dpewd xwpia Kal oik émepyaopeva. GieChaodler: 
J.H.S., XLVI, 1926, p. 12; and Kahrstedt, Ath. Mitt., LVII, 1932, p. 9, note 1. 

62 Disposal of sacred property was rare but not unheard of; see Paul Guiraud, La Propriété 
fonciére en Gréce jusqw a la conquéte romaine, Paris, 1893, p. 377. In an Athenian decree of a 
much later date (J.G., II’, 1035, lines 8-9), it is specifically enjoined that in the future no sacred 
property shall be sold. 

68 VI, 104-105. The word dianomos is found elsewhere only in B.C.H., XX XIII, 1909, p. 462 
(Argos, Roman period). 
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10. ovvorxia (IV, 11). The term indicates a tenement house occupied by several 
persons. A. Jardé translates it as ‘maisons de rapport’; ”* Liddell-Scott-Jones as 
‘house in which several families live.’ The word has frequently been translated as 
‘apartment-house,’ for which Finley has recently suggested the substitute term 
‘ multiple-dwelling,’ “—a term which brings out the functional and, so to speak, non- 
architectural connotation of the word. One of the key passages for the meaning is 
Aischines (I, 124): “ Where several people hire one house and occupy it, dividing it 
between them, we call it a synoikia, but where one man dwells, a house.” Clearly, the 
synoikia was rented. In Aristophanes, Equites, 1001, the sausage-man boasts that he 
had a two-storey house and two synoikiai.” In Athenaeus, XII, 542 f, sudden 
prosperity results from owning synoikiai. The Thesaurus Graecae Linguae (s.v.) 
reports a Latin gloss on the word as ‘insula.’ The synoikia, then, is not only a mul- 
tiple-dwelling, it is also a tenement; ™ so the translation ‘ tenement-house ’ is adopted.” 


11. yawptov (VI, 80, 94, 96, 98, 102, 133; X, 16, 17, 18). The word does not 
occur in Homer or in Tragedy. It is found first in Herodotos. Schmidt, in his study 
of Greek synonyms, defines chorion as follows: “ ywpiov ist unser ‘ Ort’, bezeichnet 
aber allgemeiner jedes bestimmte Grundsttick, z.B. in einer Stadt oder einen Lande, 
ebenso eine in ihrer Eigentiimlichkeit hervorspringende Gegend; daher erscheint ein 
xewpiov oft als Teil einer y#pa, aber auch eines anderen xwpiov.” * In Thucydides 
alone, chorion is qualified by the following adjectives: advedyv (1, 13, 5), adtuevov 
(II, 25, 4), dedov (VII, 78, 4), dbavés (1V, 29, 3), daod (IV, 29, 4), éxixarpov (VI, 
85, 2), épnuov (I, 52, 2), ioOuddes (VII, 26, 2), weréwpov (1V, 32, 3), werpades (IV, 
9, 2), mpooavres (IV, 43, 3), oredzopov (VII, 73, 1), orevdv (VII, 79, 1), ibnrdv 
(III, 97, 2), and xademdv (IV, 9, 2). 


In epigraphical texts dealing with land, the word has been variously translated: 
as ‘ field’ by Meritt,” as ‘ordinary farm land’ by John Day,” as ‘ farm’ by Fine.” 
Kent, in drawing a distinction between kepos and chorion in the Delian records, wrote 


64 Céréales, p. 147. 

® Op. cit., pp. 64-65. 

°° For what I believe is the correct interpretation of this line, see R. A. Neil, The Knights of 
Aristophanes, Cambridge, 1901, ad loc. Neil in effect corrects the common interpretation based on 
the gloss of the scholiast that synotkia is an apostasis or phanoptes. 

*' For a construction excavated at Delos, which M. Holleaux suggests was a synoikia, see the 
report in Comptes rendus de l Acad. des Inscr., 1904, p. 737. 

°° Cf. W. S. Maguinness, Hermathena, LXIX, 1947, p. 69. 

°° J. H. H. Schmidt, op. cit., II, p. 3. Examples are collected on pp. 9-13. Cf. also Liddell- 
Scott-Jones, s.v. 

7 Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 393 ff. 

71 Ec. Hist. of Athens, p. 231. 

72 Ob. cit., pp. 72, 81, etc. 
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that choria in addition to arable land contained grazing areas.” Finley usually trans- 
lates the word simply as ‘ land,’ “ but in one case uses ‘ property.’ ” 

Two of our properties which are designated by the term chorion are located in 
town demes." This might seem to weigh against interpreting choria as ‘ farms,’ but 
both demes, Bate and Ankyle, which are in the town trittys of the phyle Aigeis, are 
located southeast of the city walls in the direction of Mt. Hymettos.” This area must 
have included some farms. Another bit of evidence from our lists is the small fee paid 
for the chorion in Aphidna—ten drachmas. Even a small tract of agricultural land 
would presumably be worth a higher figure. Moreover, many of the horoi which refer 
to choria have been found within the modern city and particularly in the area of the 
ancient Agora. It must be granted that the place of discovery may be at some distance 
from the original site; yet the percentage of these horoi mentioning choria is so high 
that it is difficult to believe some did not refer to urban holdings. I have therefore 
used the word ‘land’ to translated chorion; but ‘landed property’ or ‘ estate’ would 
seem to be equally suitable.” 

In summary, the following table presents our interpretation of the meaning which 
the words designating real property bear in the poletai lists. 


1. Agros Field for cultivation in the country 

Zo Mae psile Land cultivated for cereals, vines and the like 
3. Gepedon Plot of ground (exact meaning uncertain ) 
4. Dryinon Oak grove 

5. Kepos Garden (non-specialized ) 

6. Oikia Private residence 

7. Oikopedon House-site 

8. Orgas Woody mountainous tract 

9. Pityinon Pine grove 
10. Synoikia Tenement-house 
11. Chorion Land, Landed property 

PRICES 


In Table A are listed the prices and locations of the various types of real property 
which had been owned by the Hermokopidai and Profaners of the Mysteries. Table 


73 Op. cit., p. 318, note 240. 

74 Op. cit., p. 54 and frequently thereafter. 

75 Ibid., p. 238, note 26. 

76 VI, 80 and 94. Cf. Demosthenes, LV, Against Kallikles, Le 

77 See W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen*, Munich, 1931, pp. 169-172. 

78 See Buck, Dictionary, p. 1310. It may be noted that in Byzantine and modern Greek «pa is 
popularly used for ‘ town,’ and xwpié has the meaning of ‘ village.’ See Buck, Dictionary, pp. 1302 and 
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TaBLE A: Property LocaTep IN AtticA SOLD BY POLETaI *™* 


Type of Property 


1, 
2. 
Sy 


Oikia 

Oikia 

Oikia 

Oikia 

Oikia in agros 
Oikia & % gepedon 


Oikia & gepedon 

Oikia & gepedon 

Oikia, oak grove, 
pine grove, & 
pithoi 


. Oikia, chorion & 


kepos 


. Synoikia 


. Chorion 


Chorion (?) 
Chorion 


Chorion 


a. Ge psile 

b. Oikia in agros 

c. Agros 

a. Oikia & 
chorion 

b. Chorion 

c. Chorion 

d. Oikopedon 

e. Chorion 

f. % orgas 

g. % orgas 
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Sales Price 
in Drachmas 


er aac 
least 450) 

1500 

105 


Part of 6100 


1200 


Reference in 
Attic Stelat 


VI, 13-15 
VI, 76 
VI, 89 
eo 


Val gs 7 
IV, 6-9 


VII, 23-4 
VII, 24-6 
ae 
1/7 
EVe it 
VI, 80 


VII 2 
X, 16 
ale 


VII, 72-74 


VI, 94-108 


Location 
Kollytos 


Kydathenaion 


Semachidai 


Mounychia 


Athmonon 


Myrrhinoutta 


Ankyle 


Emporioi 
Gargettos 


Aphidna 


Bate 


Lan— 
Pythion 
Pythion 
Herakleion 
Pythion 
Kykale 


Trittys 
City 


City 


Coast 


City 


Inland 


City 


Coast 
Inland 


Inland 


Owner 


Diodoros of 
Eitea 
Polystratos of 
Ankyle 
Euphiletos of 
Kydathenaion 
Euphiletos of 
Kydathenaion 
Polystratos of 
Ankyle 
Adeimantos of 
Skambonidai 


Euphiletos of 
Kydathenaion 

Axiochos of 
Skambonidai 

Polystratos of 
Ankyle 


Euphiletos of 
Kydathenaion 

Euphiletos of 
Kydathenaion 


Pherekles of 
Themakos 


B lists property owned abroad. For purposes of comparison, we give in Table C the 
prices of similar types of real estate, mentioned in the Attic Orators,™ dating for the 
most part from the first half of the fourth century B.c. Only types of property which 


*“ Unless specified otherwise, property is assumed to be in Attica. 


7° For later authors who refer to Athenian 


Plautus, Mostellaria, 634 and 823. 


prices, cf., for example, Terence, Phormio, 662, and 
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occur in our poletai lists have been included. This table from the Attic Orators is 
presented here because no similar detailed compilation occurs, to our knowledge, in the 
bibliography on ancient house- and land-values. Similarly, in Table D is presented 
like information about real estate sold by the poletai in the course of the fourth century 
B.C., as preserved in epigraphical records, and in Table E similar sales from the so- 
called Hekatostai records. Again only types of property are included which are 
identical with the types in Table A.* 


TABLE B: Property ABROAD SOLD BY POLETAI 


Sales Price Reference in 


Type of Property in Drachmas Attic Stelai Location Owner 

Oikia & agros 950 + VI, 55-56 Thasos Adeimantos of Skambonidai 

Oikia (with door) in) — IV, 20-21 Euboea  Nikides of Melite 
chorion 

? 310 VII, 78 Abydos — 

Chorion — W1i.l33 Thasos — 

TaBLE C: Property IN ATTIC ORATORS 
Sales Price 

Type of Property in Drachmas Reference Location Trittys 
Oikia §+ 300— Isaios, IT, 35 -- — 
Oikia 4000 V;,, 26 Kerameikos City 
Oikia 5000 ae: = City 
Oikia 4400 Vie 33 — City 
Oikia 2000 WILT 35 Dionysion in City 

Limnais 
Oikia 1300 VItteos — — 
Oikia 3000 XI, 42 Melite City 
Oikia 500 ae Eleusis Coast 
Oikia 2000 XI, 44 -= City 
Oikia 2000 Aischines, I, 98 — City 
Oikia 3000 Demosthenes, XX VII, 10 — a 
Oikia 2000 *? XXXL1&7 — — 
Oikia 1000 *? : X1405 16 —- — 
& 19 
Oikia 700 *2 Dix, 39 Statue of Hermes City 
Psithyristes 

Oikia & ge 5000+ Lysias, XIX, 42 — a 
Synoikia 10000 Demosthenes, XLV, 28 — — 
Synoikia 1600 ** ile Wa _— —_ 


0 Mention may be made of the testimonia selecta in Robinson, Olynthus, XII, pp. 399-452, 
which includes many passages referring in a general way to the value of the Greek house. 
81 Reference is to an otkidion. 


82 Amount of mortgage. 
8 Amount of mortgage. Sandys and Paley (Demosthenes, Select Private Orations, IT’, Cam- 
bridge, 1910) suggest that this synoikia was worth 10,000 drachmas, which seems unduly high. 
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Sales Price 


Type of Property in Drachmas Reference Location 
Agros 7500 Isaios, VI, 33 Athmonon 
Agros 6000 Willeoe Phlya 
Agros 12000 XI, 41 Eleusis 
Agros 15000 XI, 42 Thria 
Chorion 7000 Isaios, II, 34 — 
Chorion 1000 laos _— 
Chorion 5000 XI, 44 Oinoe 
Chorion 3000 XI, 44 Prospalta 
Chorion 2000 Aischines, I, 99 Alopeke 
Chorion 6000 ®? Demosthenes, XX XI, 1 — 


TABLE D: Property SOLD BY PoLeTAI IN FourTH CENTURY “* 


Type of Property 


1. Oikia 
2. Oikia 
3. Oikia 
4. Oikia 
5. Oikia 
6. Oikia 


7. Oikia & kepos 


8. Oikia, chorion 
& kleision 

9. Oikia & chorion 
10. Oikia & chorion 
11. Oikia & chorion 
12. Oikia & chorion 
13. Oikia & chorion 
14. Oikia & chorion 


15. Synoikia 
16. Chorion 
17. Chorion 
te Fy 

19. — 

20. 78 

74\\ 


Sales Price 
in Drachmas 


215 


410 


500 
2375 
2012%4 
5000 

400 


3705% 


9050 
680 


3250 
150-199 8 
610 
750(?) 


Reference Location 
Hesperia, XV, no. 31 Agryle 
(pp. 181-184), line 2 
Hesperia, XV, no. 31, Salamis 
lines 9-10 
Hesperia, XV, no. 31, — 
line 16 
Hesperia, X, no. 1 Alopeke 
(pp. 14-17), lines 1-39 
Hesperia, XV, no, 32 — 
(pp. 185-187), line 14 
Pritchett-Meritt, Agryle 
Chronology, p. 89 
Hesperia, XV, no. 31, Ojion 
lines 35-36 
Hesperia, XV, no. 32, Melite 
lines 20-21 
I.G., I1*, 1580, line 1 -- 
I.G., 11°, 1580, line 4 Prasiai 
I.G., I1*, 1580, line 8 Prasiai 
I.G., I1?, 1580, line 11 -= 
I.G., II*, 1580, line 14 Paiania 
Hesperia, V, no. 10, line 15 Hagnous 
Hesperia, V, no. 10, Peiraeus 
lines 117-153 
I.G., II?, 1580, line 24 Teithras 
Hesperia, V, no. 10, Aphidna 
lines 153-185 
Hesperia, XV, no. 31, line 22 == 
Hesperia, V, no. 9, line 3 a 
Hesperia, V, no. 9, line 6 Thria 


Hesperia, V, no. 9, line 16 


Trittys 


Inland 
Inland 
Coast 
Coast 


Coast 
Inland(?) 
City 


City 


City 
City 
Inland 
City 


Coast 
Coast 
Inland 
Inland? 
City 


Inland 
Inland 


Coast 
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TasLe E:; Property sotp In HeKatostat RECORDS 
Sales Price Grrl? 

Type of Property in Drachmas Reference Location Trittys 
1. Chorion 500 1594, 48-50 Aphidna Inland 
2. Chorion Part of 1596, 8-9 Alopeke City 

81,300 

3. Chorion 2005+ 1596, 14-16 Salamis 

4. Chorion 50 1596, 23-24 Pallene Inland 
5. Chorion 800 1596, 27-28 Anaphystos Coast 
6. Chorion 1000 1597, 5-6 Kydantidai Inland 
7. Chorion 1379 1597, 7-8 Kydantidai Inland 
8. Chorion 100 1597, 17-18 Kothokidai Coast 
9. Chorion 250 1597, 21-22 Kothokidai Coast 

10. Chorion 100+ 1598, 4-5 Phaleron City 

11. Chorion 700+ 1598, 6-7 Phaleron City 

12. Chorion 440 1598, 15-16 Phaleron City 

13. Choria (2) 24,000 1598, 39-41 Halai Coast 

14. Chorion & 11,600 1598, 12-14 ae — 

oikopedon 

15. [Oiko]peda of 550 1594, 52-53 Oinoe Coast 

the chorion 

16. Kepos 250 1596, 18-20 Pallene Inland 


For the prices of Athenian real estate recorded in horoi assigned to dates 
between the fourth and second centuries B.c., reference may be made to the four 
valuable tables presented by M. I. Finley, op. cit., pp. 172-175. These tables are par- 
ticularly estimable because of the distinction drawn between the different types of 
horoi.*’ In the case of dotal obligations a precise value of the property was fixed at 
the time the agreement on the dowry was reached. We would conjecture that the 
value indicated on these horoi would closely approximate the real value of the property, 
for presumably the father would have demanded from the husband adequate security.™ 
In the case of hypotheke and prasis epi lysei transactions, the two other types of 


84 The inscription published as Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 127, and lines 20-100 of the inscription 
published as Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 397-404, were considered too fragmentary to include. 

85 Determined from the sales tax. 

86 Meritt restores in this stoichedon inscription: [ovvouiay kai éoxatidv]. For eschatia see ad 
1,G., 11’, 2498; and Pritchett, Class. Piul., Li, 1956, p. 102, note 9. 

87 Unfortunately, Finley’s tables do not include the evidence from the new Agora horoi, pub- 
lished by J. V. A. Fine in Hesperia, Suppl. IX, 1951. In an added appendix (pp. 182-193) Finley 
does, however, list the new horoi according to the various types. 

88 Finley (of. cit., p. 30) notes that values in dotal horoi run into substantially larger sums 
than values in two other groups. He concludes that only wealthy Athenian fathers requested 
guaranties in the form of real security. This comparison would imply that values in all types of 
horoi were equal, and the conclusion seems hardly justified. 
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obligations for which values of real property are given on horoi, we have one example 
from the year 367/6 B.c. where a house, ultimately sold for 575 drachmas, had one 
hypotheke for only 150 drachmas and two praseis epi lysei for 100 and 24 drachmas, 
respectively.’ In a speech prepared by Demosthenes for N ikoboulos, defendant in a 
suit against Pantainetos, the speaker says, addressing his accuser directly, ““ And upon 
a property on which you have never been able to borrow more than 10,000 drachmas 
and which you have sold out and out for 20,000 drachmas — — -.” * John Day has 
concluded that in the case of loans very substantial security would be required and 
that the true value of mortgaged properties may be approximated by multiplying all 
sums on the mortgage-horoi by two.” In the figures presented in Finley’s tables, the 
median of the sums preserved in dotal obligations averages fairly consistently 50 per 
cent higher than the median figures in the hypotheke and prasis epi lysei groups. 


Prices of so-called undivided land properties as reported in the Attic orators are 
collected by P. Guiraud * and Day.*® Unfortunately their presentations make no dis- 
tinction between the various types of land. 


For prices of real estate outside of Attica ** some figures have been collected for 
Halikarnassos and Iasos by G. Glotz, Le travail dans la Gréce ancienne, Paris, 1920, 
pp. 297-298.*° For an estimate of the value of houses at Delos during the period of 
independence, reference may be made to the special study by Molinier, Les “ Maisons 
sacrées”’ de Délos, au temps de lindépendence de Vile (315-166/5 av. J. C.), Paris, 
1914, pp. 86 ff.°° Finally, D. M. Robinson has published Olynthian inscriptions which 
record deeds of sale.*’ One of these is for the sale of a house for an amount which is 
interpreted as 2000 drachmas. Robinson and Graham have identified this particular 
house in their report of the excavations.** The date of the inscription is the first half 
of the fourth century B.c. The price of 2000 drachmas is the same as the median 
price of houses in our Table C. The house was unpretentious, lacking plastered walls, 


*° Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 14-16, lines 1-39. For the interpretation of this text, see Finley in 
Studi in onore di Vincenzio Aragio-Ruiz, 111, Naples, 1952, pp. 473-491. 

°° Demosthenes, XXXVII, Against Pantainetos, 50. Demosthenes’ figures have been cor- 
rected into drachmas. The actual sale price was 20,600 drachmas; see paragraph 31. 

%1 Ec. Hist. of Athens, pp. 226-227. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 392-393. 

Opi cH,, pe2e/s 

“For prices outside of the Greek area, see the tables in F. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftliche 
Schwankungen der Zeit von Alexander bis Augustus, pp. 113 ff. . 

°° No complete documentation of the evidence concerning values of real estate throughout 
Greece is here intended; for such evidence is extensive. See, for example, the great catalogue of 
the sales of real property at Tenos, /.G., XII, 5, 872. 

96 os ” 5 
eer land values at Delos, see J. A. O. Larsen, ‘‘ Roman Greece,” Economic S urvey, IV, pp. 

Phd thd sey LiL LY OLAS the 

** Olynthus, VIII, p. 83 and plates 21, 91. Cf. also p. 97. 
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cement floors, paved courts, and, in all likelihood, a second storey. The ground plan 
included two rows of three rooms each and four sheds or the like.®° 

A comparison of the prices recorded in our list of 414 B.c. with the values in 
fourth century Athens and elsewhere shows clearly that our Stelai give minimum 
figures much lower than all other minima. One house in a coastal deme was sold for 
105 drachmas; one plot of land in Aphidna brought only 10 drachmas. This compares 
with a minimum of 300 drachmas for a house and 2000 drachmas for a chorion in 
Table C (Attic Orators). The minimum prices for a house on 19 prasis epi lysei horoi 
and 6 dotal horoi were 200 and 300 drachmas respectively.“ The highest preserved 
price for real estate in our list in Table A, 1900 drachmas, was for three items, a house 
in agros and two plots of land under cultivation. The minimum value for an agros 
alone in Table C, on the other hand, is 6000 drachmas. Whether the explanation for 
our low prices lies in very small plots or in the general economic picture of the war year 
414 B.c. cannot be determined on the evidence of real estate alone. 

Although our evidence is admittedly very limited, one or two generalizations may 
be proffered. Of the seven houses sold by the poletai in Tables A and D, the median 
value is 410 drachmas. This is in striking contrast with a median value of 2000 
drachmas for fourteen houses reported from the Attic Orators, whereas the median 
value of 19 houses in the prasis epi lysei horoi and of six houses in the dotal apotimena 
horoi are 700 and 750 drachmas, respectively. Clearly, the values of real estate men- 
tioned in the Attic Orators must not be taken as indicating the average wealth of 
Athenians. Indeed, the values of real estate in Table C run considerably higher than 
the values on dotal apotimena horoi, which Finley has taken to mark the property of the 
very wealthiest Athenians.*” Such land values as occur in the orators were far beyond 
the reach of the poorer Athenians, who might readily, on the other hand, have rented 
such properties as were sold in our Stelai. 

There remains to be said a word about the evidence from our Stelai that successful 
Athenians would buy land in several parts of Attica. Euphiletos of Kydathenaion, 
for example, owned land on the coast in the demes of Semachidai and Myrrhinoutta, 
which were in the widely separated phylai of Aigeis and Antiochis, and inland in the 
demes of Gargettos and Aphidna, which were in the phylai of Aigeis and Aiantis. 
Polystratos of Ankyle owned property in his own deme, located east of the city walls, 
as well as in Mounychia. This is in accord with other evidence that rich Athenians 


99 See Robinson and Graham, op. cit., pp. 83-84. It should be noted, however, that Robinson 
himself later (Olynthus, XII, pp. 72-73) argued that the price of 2000 drachmas was for half a 
house. In collecting figures for the prices of Olynthian houses he observed that other houses, 
apparently three in number, in the same section brought 4000, 4500, and 5300 drachmas, respectively. 
There is nothing in the text of the inscription, a deed of sale, to suggest that this was only half a 
house: reference is made simply to an oikia. 

100 See Finley, op. cit., pp. 173, 175. 

101 Op, cit., pp. 79 ff. But see note 88 above. 
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usually became large land-holders without forming large estates, and that Attica was 
almost unacquainted with the agrarian system which consists in the formation of vast 
continuous domains organized for cultivation.'” 

On the extent of holdings in non-Attic territory, more will be said elsewhere, 
since the main evidence in our Stelai comes from the summaries which included the 
totals for all types of possessions. It may be noted here, however, that line 15 of Stele 
IV, which contained the word tzepopia, ‘ foreign land,’ seems to be the heading for a 
list of real property owned abroad. Whereas the real property listed above line 15 
was located in Attica, the first item beneath the heading was in Euboea. The property 
was owned by Nikides of Melite, and included a house. The remainder of the stele 
is fragmentary. In Stele VI, lines 55-56, the property of Adeimantos of Skambonidai 
included a house and agros on the island of Thasos. The real estate, including pithoi, 
was sold for a price which contained six numerals. Only the last three figures are 
preserved, but the sum could not have been less than 950 drachmas and may well have 
been much more. Finally, in Stele VII, line 78, there is clear reference to property at 
Abydos, which I take to be the city of that name on the Hellespont. 


Vile LA VES 


With regard to slave problems in Greece, Zimmern wrote over twenty-five years 
ago: “the same authors are ransacked; the same evidence is marshalled; the same 
references and footnotes are transferred, like stale tea leaves, from one learned 
receptable to another.” * Our inscriptions, if preserved complete, would have shed much 
new light on the whole problem of slavery. But even in their fragmentary condition, 
the Agora pieces do contribute some measure of new information about prices and 
nationalities, in particular.’ 

PRICES 


The average price for the twenty-five slaves whose sales prices are complete is 
approximately 174 drachmas. One of our slaves was described as a young child 
(zadiov ) and sold for 72 drachmas, another as a child (wats) and sold for 174 drach- 
mas, the average fee for an adult. The average price for the five women was 178 


drachmas; for the seventeen men, 179 drachmas.* The sex of the Cappadocian is 
uncertain. 


*0? See, for example, Glotz, op. cit., pp. 299-300; and Michell, Ec. of Anc. Greece, pp. 43-44. 

*Solon and Croesus, London, 1928, p. 106. Quoted by W. L. Westermann in Athenian 
Studies Presented to W.S. Ferguson (= Harv. Stud. Class. Phil., Suppl. Vol. I, 1940), p. 452. 

* The slaves listed in Stele XI have not been considered in this section because of the uncertain 
nature of the list. 

*I find no basis for Andreades’ statement (Hist. of Gr. Pub. Finance, 1, p. 283) that in the 
fifth century the average price of women slaves was somewhat higher than that of men. Andreades 
himself notes that this was not the case at Delphi during the second century. 
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For purposes of comparison, the following evidence from fourth-century Athenian 

writers 1s presented.* The table is based in part on Westermann, R.E., Supplement 
VI, 1935, s.v. Sklaverei, 915-916. 


TABLE: PRICES OF SLAVES IN FourtH-CENTURY AUTHORS ® 


Reference Price 
Xenophon Mem., Il, 5, 2 Prices varied 50-1000 dr. per slave 
Vect aN 23 180 dr. (average price for slaves working in 
silver mines. Computed).° 
Demosthenes XXVII, 9 200 dr. apiece (20 pawned in lieu of a debt 
and 18 of 4000 dr.).' 
XXVII, 9 300-600 dr. (32-33 slaves in sword-factory 
worth 500-600 dr. each; none less than 
SOO dfs): 
woe VALS 200 dr. 
XiEI;8 200 dr. 
| Demosthenes] LITI, 1 dZorur. 
PEARS ae 3000 dr. (for a courtesan) 
Hyperides LILIA CV 2 300 dr. (for a courtesan) 


The average price in 414 B.c. is seen to be somewhat lower than the prices of the 
fourth century, but it must be borne in mind that most of the fourth-century literary 
references are to skilled artisans who naturally brought a large sum. The effect which 
the skill of a slave had on his value comes out clearly from a passage in Aischines 
which gives the profit of a shoemaker as two obols a day, and of an overseer three 
obols ; ° whereas Xenophon had computed the profit of a slave in the mines as an obol 
a head.* 

The following table shows the nationalities of all slaves for whom the sales price 
is completely preserved in our inscriptions : 


4 For slave prices in Greece after 200 B.c., see J. A. O. Larsen, “ Roman Greece,” Economic 
Survey, IV, p. 414. The majority of prices in this period range from 300 to 500 drachmas. 

5 Of the prices of slaves recorded in W. L. Westermann’s important presentation in R.E., s.v. 
Sklaverei, 915, eight will be found to be different from the prices given in our tables. Westermann’s 
reference to the editio minor is erroneous, and it is possible that he was working from an incorrect 
copy. These same errors are perpetuated in his The Slave Systems of Greek and Roman Antiquity, 
Philadelphia, 1955, p. 14. Moreover, Westermann did not utilize the new evidence of our document. 

6 See F. Oertel, Rh. Mus., LXXIX, 1930, pp. 236-237. Cf. J. H. Thiel, Xenophontos Poror, 
Diss. Amsterdam, 1922, pp. 52-54. 

7 The slaves were presumably worth more on the open market. 

81, Against Timarchos, 97. 
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Country Price of slaves in drachmas References in Attic Stelas 
East Gappadocias alo) La3 
Caria 72. 105. 174. 360 Ll 4071 3851) 45, 
II, 77-78 
Colchis 153 I, 44 
Lydia 60 I, 49 
Syria 240. 301 Loss leae 
North Illyria Pen OL L433) of 
Macedonia 310 II, 79-80 
Scythia 144 I, 42 
Thrace 11531 35.-160..170,.195. 220) ke 4 eo ee 
13055. 75 4040 
Greece Messene 130 X,9 


In addition, the following nationalities can be identified, although the sales price 
is not preserved: 


Country Number of Slaves References in Attic Stelai 
aria 3 L 9: Vi 202 Vile 
Phrygia Vivis 

Scythia 1 VII, 7-8 

Thrace 3 II, 70; VII, 3-4, 12-13 


Of the twenty-eight slaves, sixteen, or 57%, came from the two countries Caria 
ands Uhraces* 

The highest prices were paid for the Carian goldsmith (360 drachmas) and the 
Macedonian woman (310 drachmas). Next came the two Syrian men (301 and 240 
drachmas). The six Thracians averaged 166 drachmas, the four Carians 177 drach- 
mas, and the two IIlyrians 143 drachmas each. The Greek from Messene, who had 
fallen into slavery,’ brought only 130 drachmas. 

The average price of slaves from the east (179% drachmas) is almost identical 
with that (173 drachmas) for northern slaves. It appears that differences in price 
must be attributed to other factors than nationality. 


*° The slave was a native of Melitene, which I take to be that in Cappadocia. Tod (Gr. Hist. 
Inscr., I’, p. 199) notes that the slave may have come from the Illyrian island of Melite in the 
Adriatic sea, or from Malta. G. Glotz (Le travail dans la Gréce ancienne, p. 233) regards him as a 
Maltese. 

™ Cf. Schol. to Plato, Laches, 187 b: év 76 Kapt . . . dvtt rod év T@ SovAw* Kal yap of madaol Tov 
‘EAAjvov a0 Kapév xai @paxdv rods dovrovs érowivro. Ehrenberg (People of Aristophanes*, p. 171) 
states that Lydians and Phrygians were the slaves most common in Athens. His references are to 
comedy, and hardly justify this conclusion. 

* See U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, Berlin, 1893, IT, p. 179. 
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OccuPATION 


Three of the slaves of Adeimantos (VI, 20-22) and three others named in the 
first column of Stele II (lines 73, 76 and 78) are described by their occupations. Five 
different occupations are designated : 6Bekurkorous, dvndrys, oKvTOTOMOS, TpameLloroLos 
and xpycoxods. The fees for the goldsmith (360 drachmas) and the trapezopoios (215 
drachmas) were much above average, that for the donkey driver (140 drachmas ) 
much below. 

The word 6ehwrxoroids is new. Obeliskos is the term generally applied to iron 
spits or skewers, or to objects, such as nails," shaped like a spit. For the industrial 
specialization concerned in the manufacture of this one particular iron object, com- 
parison may be made with other types of smiths: nailsmith (Aozouds), sicklesmith 
(Speravoroids), locksmith (xdeSomouds), cutlerysmith (paxaporos), spear-maker 
(Aoyxorrowds ) , etc.”° 

Liddell-Scott-Jones defines the trapezopotios as ‘a slave who sets out the table,’ 
but the suggestion has more recently been made that he was a carpenter who made 
tables."* The lexicographers, interested in the similarity of tpamelomouds and rpamelo- 
kopos, defined the trapezopoios as the slave who had charge of the servants, of the 
utensils, and of entertainments,*’ a sort of manager of the table. Athenaeus (IV, 170d 
and e, translation of C. B. Gulick with slight modification) quotes two fragments from 
the fourth-century comic poets, Philemon and Antiphanes, respectively: ‘‘ You have 
no oversight in the kitchen; a trapezopoios is appointed to serve;” and “I went and 
hired in addition this trapezopoios, who will wash the dishes, get the lamps ready, pre- 
pare the libations, and do everything else which it is his business to do.” 

Athenaeus defines the trapezopoios as: tov tpameldv éemiehnrny Kal THs daddys 
evkoopias.”” Pollux states that he is 6 rdvrwv tdv mepi THY Eotiaow,” and elsewhere 
enumerates the members of his long retinue.” The trapezopoios, then, was a manager 
of all services related to the table. 

The skytotomos is defined by Liddell-Scott-Jones as ‘leather-cutter, worker in 
leather ; esp. shoemaker, cobbler.’ Earlier, Tod had rendered the word as ‘ saddler ’ 
which allowed him to distinguish it from the term hypodematopoios.” While Pollux 


18 See below, pp. 312-313. For bibliography, see Reinach in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. 
Veru, and Deonna, Délos, XVIII, p. 227. 

ta ee 1G cl, 2, 178; line 70. CiJ.G., 17, 313, line 141: 

15 Hor references for these terms, see Bliimner, Technologie, IV, pp. 360-363. 

16 TD), Hereward, B.S.A., XLVII, 1952, p. 114. There is no evidence to corroborate this. 

17 Cf, Hug in R.E., s.v. Structor, 383. 

aol Vinwi sy ue. 

19 T]I, 41. Similar definitions may be found in Hesychius, Photius and Et. Mag. 

Se LV 1G: 

21 B.S.A., VIII, 1901-1902, p. 204. 
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lists the word among those which concern shoemaking * and elsewhere enumerates 
the tools of the skytotomos as including the shoemaker’s last, the awl, and the shoe- 
maker’s knife,”® Hesychius gives the word a wider definition and includes tent-making. 
In Aristophanes the word is definitely connected with shoemaking,” but in Homer the 
skytotomos was a maker of shields,”* and in Xenophon the word seems to apply to 
more than shoemaking.*” The term seems to have had its origin in the first activity of 
the leatherworker, the cutting of the leather,”’ and is sometimes used for the fabrica- 
tion of all leather goods, but far more frequently in the special sense of shoemaker. 


For the goldsmith, reference may be made to /.G., I’, 374, line 103; II’, 1558 B, 
line 56; 1559 A, line 23; and to line 19 of D. Hereward’s new fragments of /.G., IT’, 
10; * and for the donkey driver to J.G., II’, 1558 A, line 20; and 1559 B, line 97. 


SOURCES OF SLAVES 


Three of the slaves in our lists are characterized as ‘ born in the house.’ * This 
compares with ten slaves who are designated by foreign ethnics (e.g., - — — 76 yévos 
@paé),°* and eighteen whose names are formed from such ethnics (e. g., Op@77a, 
Kapixov).** Of these eighteen, one was a Greek from Messene.”* In addition, Olas 
of X, 7 was presumably a Thracian.’ There remain eight slaves who have Greek 
names, or names which in other contexts are attributed to Greeks.” 


If we accept the names as an indication of place of origin—and this assumption 
seems safe, since the majority of slaves came from war ““—twenty-eight slaves were 


PPA LL oA. 

*° X, 141. These tools may be well seen on vases illustrating the shoemaker at work, as e.g., 
Cloché, Classés; ete ‘pl, XXX, 

24 Equites, 740; Lys., 414. Cf. Eccl., 432; Plutus, 162, 514. 

Piso Le 22 ke 

eV tae OF: 

*7 German “ Reimer.” See Bliimner, Technologie, 1°, pp. 273 ff., where complete testimonia for 
skytotomos have been collected. 

8 Dwdsity, dis V 11, 1952, 108, 

*® Also see Blumner, Technologie, IV, p. 303 for many references to the goldsmith. 

°° TT, 72; 75, and VI, 23: oixoyevys. In Plato, Men., 82 B, Sokrates asks concerning a slave: 
“EAAny pév ort Kai EAnvige ;”” to which question, Meno answers: “ révy ye o¢68pa, oikoyer7}s ye. at 
may be noted that the late Greek oixoyéveia, which means ‘ the status of an oikogenes,’ is the modern 
Greek word for ‘ family’; see Buck, Dictionary, p. 133. 

Oe ee LL gy ed f De, ¥ aay oe, atk Ly 

? T, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49: VI, 18: X, 9. 

ae, Oe b 

84 See Hiller ad I.G., I?, 328, line 7. 

** Apollophanes (VI, 19), Aristarchos (VI, 21), Aristomachos (VI, 54), Kydimachos (we, 
3), Pistos (I, 28), Satyros (VI 22, and X, 25), and Charias (VI, 20). Only one of these names 
(Pistos) is not found in Kirchner, P.A. 

we mee Glotz, of, ctt., Dp, 200, 
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foreign-born, three were homebred, and nine others may have been Greeks or born in 
Greece. The ratio of foreigners to Greeks, then, was at least as high as 28:12, or 70%, 
and only 714% of the slaves were homebred. For purposes of comparison, Glotz’s 
figures from the inscriptional deeds of manumission found at Delphi show that of 841 
slaves freed, 217, or roughly 25%, were ‘ born in the house.’ ** One would expect a 
percentage higher than normal from the Delphic manumissions because a master would 
be more willing to free servants whom he had known since their childhood. 


POSSESSIONS 


Our lists preserve only the partial record of the sale of the property of one slave. 
This slave, Aristarchos, had been owned by Adeimantos of Skambonidai, and is 
described as a skytotomos. His possessions are itemized in VI, lines 33-46. No prices 
are preserved. His property, insofar as the items can be restored, included beds and 
tables, possessions of no high value. In the fourth century, according to Isaios, II, 
Estate of Menekles, 29 and 35, a certain slave Menekles had goods to the value of 
7000 drachmas, and in Isaios, XI, Estate of Hagnios, 42, it is stated that the value of 
the private property of the slave Stratokles after his death amounted to 5 talents 
3000 drachmas.** 


Vee eo ORC Rs 


Te eLLiEs 


In Stelai II and VII, we have preserved four terms meaning ‘tile.’ They are as 
follows: 
KahuTTHp 
Kepapis 
KE€papos 
Képapos oTeyaoTHp 


According to Bliimner,* the general terms for roof tile are keramis and keramos.’ 
The convex cover tile (Latin: imbrex) is kalypter. The concave bottom tile, flat in 
the middle with flanged edges, is the keramos or the keramos stegaster (Latin: 


PUTOId., D.20U. 

88 On the general subject of the possessions of slaves, see W. L. Westermann, R.E., s.v. 
Sklaverei, 911 ff. wh 

1 Technologie, 11, pp. 30-31. Cf. A. Jardé in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.vv. Tectum 
and Tegula; and F. Ebert in R.E., s.v. Tegula. 

2 Thus, Thucydides (II, 4, 2; III, 22, 4 and 74, 1; IV, 48, 2) seems to use the two words 
synonymously. Starkie (ad Aristophanes, Nubes, 1127) incorrectly defines keramos as ‘ unbaked 
tile.’ 
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tegula).° There are today various terms for this tile: ‘ flat tile,’ “ lower tile,’ ‘ rain tile,’ 
and ‘ pan tile.’ There were variations, however, and one type has been recovered in 
which flat tile and cover tile were made in one piece. For a detailed description of 
various types of Greek tiles, see A. Andrén, “ Architectural Terracottas from 
Etrusco-Italic Temples,” Skrift. Sven. Inst., V1, 1940, pp. bxxxviii ff. 


For convenient descriptions of how roof tiles were laid, see J. Durm, Die Bau- 
kunst der Griechen*, Leipzig, 1910, pp. 197-206 (useful for its clear sketches) ; E. D. 
Van Buren, Archaic Fictile Revetments in Sicily and Magna Graecia, London, 1923, 
pp. xviii-xix; H. A. Thompson, Tholos of Athens (Hesperia, Suppl. IV), 1940, pp. 
66-73 (for the roof of the tholos); and G. P. Stevens, Hesperia, XIX, 1950, pp. 
181-184. 


One modification must probably be made to Bliimner’s terminology. The keramis, 
just as the keramos, could be used for the lower tile. In Insc. Délos, 440 A, lines 79- 
89, keramis and kalypter are listed side by side as the tiles for various buildings in 
accounts dated between 190-180 B.c. The distinction is maintained throughout, and it 
seems necessary to interpret the keramis here as different from the kalypter, and hence 
as the lower tile. 


Prices. Relatively full information is available for the price of roof tiles from 
Delos in the third century B.c. It is much less complete for other places. The table 
below gives in graphic form such prices as are known to me from epigraphical sources. 
The figures from Delos are based in part on those of Glotz and Larsen.* It is to be 
noted that prices were considerably higher in the fourth century than in the fifth and 
by 246 B.c. had fallen to about one-half of what they had been.°* 


For prices in Economic Survey, other than those from Delos, I have noted only 
one quotation from Ephesos in Asia Minor (Vol. IV, p. 838) where 300 roof tiles 
cost 50 drachmas. Finally, it may be of interest to note that we know that one man 


* I. Thallon-Hill and L. S. King (Corinth, Vol. IV, part 1, Decorated Architectural Terracottas, 
Cambridge, 1929, p. 39) call the flat tiles by the term #yeudves, a word which is applied to tiles only 
in inscriptions. In /.G., II’, 1627, lines 303 and 305, hegemones is modified by leontokephaloi, ‘ lion- 
headed ’ ; they seem to have been the lowest row of pan tiles turned up to form a sima and accordingly 
provided with lion heads. Cf. /.G., IV’, 102, line 100, where the word is coupled with paraietis. 
See, also, Robinson, Olynthus, XII, p. 466; and H. Lattermann, Griechische Bauinschriften, Strass- 
burg, 1908, p. 34. In the Eleusis inscriptions the front tile of each row of convex tiles was called 
the “hegemon with flower patterns.’ See K. A. Rhomaios, Kepdjou rs Kadv8dvos, Athens, 1951, pp. 
24 ff. This hegemon, or eaves cover tile with antefix, is described with illustrations by F. Noack, 
eisai Berlin and Leipzig, 1927, pp. 66-68. In either case, the hegemon tile belongs at the edge of 
the roof. 

*G. Glotz, Journal des Savants, XI, 1913, p. 19; and J. A. O. Larsen, “ Roman Greece,” 
Economic Survey, IV, pp. 397-398. See also Larsen, “ The Price of Tiles at Delos from 210 to 
180 B.c.,” Class. Phil., XXXVI, 1941, pp. 156-166. 

° See Larsen, Economic Survey, IV, pp. 397-398. 


ita Ces TELAT 


Prices oF Roor Ties 


Place 
and 
Date Type of Tile Single Pair 
ELEUSIS 
329/8 B.c. Corinthian keramis 1 dr.® 
Corinthian keramis 5 ob. 
Laconian keramos 4 ob. 
Agelaia keramis I-dr.-1 ob.* 
EPIDAUROS 
IV/III  keramis ordr:t 
imit. III keramis iL @ks, 3) @ey 
keramos 3% ob. 
Corinthian keramos 1 ob. 
DELOS 
303 keramos il che, 2 @oy 
282 [keramis | 4¥Y ob. 
279 keramos 5 ob. 
274 keramos Ld 1] 3400b." 
269 [keramis ] ide. 
250 keramis 4 ob. 4-5 ob. 
246 keramos 4 ob. 
246 keramis 4 ob. 
208 keramis ° 4) oy 
207 keramis 5% ob. 
207 keramis 5 ob. 
190-180 keramis 2 ob. 
kalypter 2% 2 ob.?° 
keramis 2% ob. 
169 [keramos ] Ca. 1 dt, lob; 
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Reference 


LiGee li? 1672, line: 72 


Insc. 


Li 16/2, line 72 
II’, 1672, line 188 
Il?, 1672, line 209 


IV?, 108, line 147 

IV’, 109, II, line 98 
IV?, 109, II, line 143 
IV?, 109, II, line 149 


XI, 2,144 A, line 63 

XI, 2,158 A, line 85 

XI, 2,161 A, lines 73-74 

XI, 2,199 A, line 109 

XL, 2,203 5B, line 3 

XI, 2,287 A, lines 85, 

113-114 

Délos, 290, line 161 
290, line 165 
365, lines 46, 52 
366 A, line 22 
366 A, line 24 
440 A, line 79 
440 A, line 79 
440 A, lines 85, 89 
461 Ab, lines 52-54 


at Rome could make 220 bricks per day,” and T. Frank has estimated that tiles would 
be twice as expensive as bricks.” 


279, 


1. xadumrjnp (VII, 97). Cover tile. Stele VII contains the entry for 210 cover 
tiles in line 97. In the following line, there is an entry for Kopw@ovpyets cover tiles, 
which presumably were distinct from those in line 97. Of the numerals for these 


6 Transportation charges to Eleusis are listed separately and are not included in this price. 
7 Lattermann (B.C.H., XXXII, 1908, p. 298) believes the price included transportation charges. 
® Beginning with 274 B.c., the price given is for tiles delivered at the required site. In 282 and 


the tiles were purchased at Syros. 


® Larsen (Class. Phil., XXXVI, 1941, p. 163) believes that in this document keramis refers to 
the lower tile. 


10 The prices are those of Larsen, as computed in ibid., pp. 160-161. 


11H], Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, Vol. 2:2, Berlin, 1906, 8675. 


12 Economic Survey, I, p. 165. 
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Corinthian cover tiles, only an upright stroke is preserved, but it is reasonable to 
conclude in the light of the figures in the three lines above that the first numeral was 
the sign for 100. 

In 1882, E. Fabricius defined the Corinthian tile of inscriptions as one made in 
Corinth and thence exported.”® He asserted that it was not, like the later Corinthian 
column, a specific type. In the following year, W. Dorpfeld denied this, and suggested 
that Corinthian tiles were an angular variety, a view which has found wide acceptance 
and has no evidence against it. Rounded tiles he regarded as Laconian. Lattermann, 
in turn, advanced a different explanation,” and he was followed only by H. Koch.” 
They postulated that Corinthian tiles were made in one piece (imbrex and tegula). 
This view has now been criticized by L. D. Caskey,’ Thallon-Hill and King,” 
Rhomaios,’® Robinson and Graham,” and others; and on the basis of abundant archae- 
ological evidence, which to my knowledge has been most completely assembled in 
Andrén, op. cit., pp. Ixxxviii-c, Dorpfeld’s position would seem to have been sustained.” 

In my reading on tiles, I have failed to find any description of the term Képayos 
*Arruxés. This occurs in Pollux, X, 182, and is specifically attributed to our stelai. 
The Corinthian, Sicilian *’ and Laconian tiles have been defined according to type, 
and we know that Laconian tiles were far more common in Athenian buildings than 
the Corinthian type. Moreover, a tile standard for the measurement of curved 
Laconian tiles has been found in the Athenian Agora. But for a specific Attic tile 
we have no information at all. We would conjecture that it was a rare type which 
was used in the fifth century and subsequently disappeared from use. 


2. Kepapis (VII, 96). Roof tile. The word is used in the general sense of roof 
tile in Aristophanes, Vespae, 206; Thucydides, III, 22; and Xenophon, H.G., VI, 5, 9. 


18 Hermes, XVII, 1882, p. 582. 

* Ath. Mitt., VIII, 1883, p. 162: “ die grossen viereckigen, plattenartigen xepayiSes mit dach- 
formigen kadvumrjpes . . .” 

* B.C.H., XXXII, 1908, pp. 298 ff.; cf. B. Keil, Hermes, XIX, 1884, p. 154, note 1. It may 
be noted that in /.G., II*, 1672, lines 71-72, Corinthian tiles were purchased both in Athens and from 
Corinth. Those bought in Athens were more expensive. 

16 Rom. Mitt., XXX, 1915, p. 111. 

ASA, B1LV, 1910, p, 308; note Z. 

8 Corinth, IV, 1, pp. 39-42. 

® Gnomon, VII, 1931, pp. 650-651. 

°° Olynthus, VIII, p. 234. 

*. Attention should be drawn to the single mention of cadumrjpas pvdwOpratovs in Insc. Délos, 456 
A, line 4, which Durrbach defines as ‘ noues,’ or ‘ gutter tiles.’ Cf. Deonna, Délos, XVIII, p. 124. 

*2W. Darsow, Sizilische Dachterrakotten, Berlin, 1938. 

** This standard was published in detail by G. P. Stevens in Hesperia, XIX, 1950, pp. 174-188. 
It was found in front of a small building in the southwest corner of the Agora which has been 
designated as the Civic Offices (Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 200, pl. XLII, 2). The building dates 
from the early Roman period. Stevens claims that the dimensions of the standar 


d were given in 
Attic feet. 8 
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In Insc. Délos, 366 A, lines 21 and 23, the keramides are purchased by the pair. The 
word is here modified by émifvyo.. This is the only occurrence in Greek of this adjec- 
tive.“ Liddell-Scott-Jones, marking the word as “ dub. sens.,” offer no definition. 
Since the tiles were purchased in pairs, it would seem natural to consider a pair as 
consisting of two unlike tiles, the cover tile and flat tile. E pizygos might indicate that 
they were joined together. This is the interpretation for epizygos offered by Latter- 
mann, who bases his argument in part on prices for tiles.2” But more recently Larsen 
has stated that the original tiles, which have been recovered from the Delian stoa to 
which the inscription refers, prove that the pairs were not combined.”* He therefore 
interprets epizygos as synonymous with zeuge. In the majority of these passages, 
keranudes means ‘ roof tile’ without distinction of cover tile or pan tile. In Stele VII, 
the entry states that 221 keramides were sold. 


3. K€papos (II, 122; VII, 94, 99). Tile or rain tile. Keramos sometimes means 
“the potter’s clay,’ but usually the product, as ‘ pottery, earthen vessel, tile.’ *” In 
Stele VII, the word occurs in a list of roof tiles. In both lines 94 and 97 keramos is in 
the singular number and is modified by palaios, ‘ old.’ Unfortunately, the price, which 
to judge by all parallels would certainly have been less than a drachma, is not preserved. 


4. Képapos oreyaornp (II, 112-123). Lower tile. In Part I, the following text 
was offered for lines 122-123 of Stele II: 


Kepdpo oté| plas Il 
atepos Cevk| ze | pi(a) 


The surface of the marble is very weathered, as can be seen from the photograph 
on plate 70 of Hesperia, XXII, 1953. What I originally read with dots as faint signs 
for two units in line 122, consisting of marks in vertical alignment with the numerals 
in the line above, cannot be traces from the ancient text. The following reading must 
be substituted : 

Kepapo ate|y |ata}— 
atépos Cev: H[... ]I 


The Attic form xepdo is not to be taken as a dual, but as the genitive singular. 
The stonecutter doubled the sigma in the middle of the second word.* As was reported 


24 Tt is not clear why Buck and Petersen, Reverse Index, p. 631, list this word as érigvyov, hence 


presumably a substantive. . 

25 Op. cit., p. 298. Lattermann has been followed by Noack (op. ctt., p. 60, note 3). Ebert 
(R.E., s.v. Tegula, 122) takes both €evyn and émigvyo. to mean that flat and cover tile were combined 
into one. : 

26 Class. Phil., XXXVI, 1941, p. 158, note 8. 

27 See Buck, Dictionary, p. 618. 

28 Cf, other examples in K. Meisterhans, Grammatik der Attischen Inschriften®, Berlin, 1900, 


p. 98. 
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in the commentary on line 123 in Part I, the fourth letter of what is now the third 
word cannot be an Attic gamma. This would enable us to read the word Cevyn. The 
base of an upright stroke may, however, be taken as part of the sign for the numeral 
one hundred, and the word for ‘ pairs’ was abbreviated. 

Hesychius defines stegaster as cwdyjv. The critical passage for the definition of 
the latter word is Plutarch, Mor., 526 B (De cupid. divit., 7), where the reference is 
to the pan tile, or the lower tile.” 


II. Bricks 


mrivbos (V, 36). Brick.** The word was originally applied to a ‘slab of stone,’ ” 
and this meaning must be understood in J.G., I’, 372, lines 10 ff.*° More commonly, 
plinthos was used for ‘ brick.’ It was applied to sun-baked as well as fire-baked brick. 
Ordinary building was carried out with unbaked bricks.** This was certainly true of 
private buildings,*’ and Pausanias, in addition, gives a long list of temples which were 
built of such material.** Robinson-Graham have reported on the strength and advan- 
tages of these common sun-dried bricks, of which most house walls at Olynthos were 
constructed. They correct the impression that such material was primitive and that 
houses built of it must have been small and unpretentious. This method of construction 
was more durable than that in which soft stones were used, and Demosthenes speaks 
of houses of illustrious men which had lasted from an earlier age.** 


Prices oF Bricks *% 


Date Price per 
ELEUSIS Thousand Reference 
aco B.C; Plinthoi, including trans- 38 dr. 
portation within Eleusis I.G., II?, 1672, line 26 
Plinthoi, 1% ft. long 36 dr. II?, 1672, line 56 
Plinthoi with geonion *° 40 dr. I 1672, line S7 


*° See Blumner, Technologie, I, p. 31, note 3. 

80 See also Durrbach ad I.G., XI, 2, 203 B, line 97. 

81 See Ebert in R.E., s.v. Later. 

* See Buck, Dictionary, p. 603. For a somewhat different etymology (‘ clod of earth’), see W. 
Belardi, Doxa, III, 1950, p. 218. 

** In one inscription, /.G., 1V*, 102, plinthos is used for both ‘ stone slab’ and ‘ clay brick.’ 

4 See Xenophon, Mem., II, 1, 7; and Vitruvius, IT, 8, 16. 

8° Plutarch, Demosthenes, 11. 

BO LR 2nOs cap ogo: 

** Olynthus, VIII, pp. 224-229. Cf. Robinson, Olynthus, XII, p. 468. 

* XXIII, Against Aristokrates, 207 ; cf. III, Third Olynthiac, 25. 

°° Prices do not include transportation unless so specified. 

** This is the only occurrence of the word geonion. It indicates the price at which the clay was 
purchased. So C. Tsountas, "Ed. ’Apx., 1883, p. 131; Dittenberger (ad Syll., 587) ; Kirchner (ad 
I.G., i"*, 1672) ; and Liddell-Scott-Jones. Michell (Ec. of Anc. Greece, p. 130) apparently takes 


the woru to mean ‘ mortar.’ 
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Price per 
Date Thousand Reference 
DELOS 
202 B.C, Plinthoi O62 dr" 1G. X1,.2, 158.A, line 58 
Plinthoi 71 dr. 2% ob. XI, Z, 158 A, lities 58-59 
Plinthoi 77 dr. 434 ob.*4 XI, 2, 158 A, line 60 
ca. 280 Plinthoi 15 dr. XI 2, 165A, line 6 
ca. 268 Plinthoi 50 dr. AIS 262040 tines 71 
ca. 250 Plinthoi (delivered and G9 at. 2 OD, 
laid) XI, 2, 287 A, lines 99-101 


For prices of brick in Rome, see Frank, Economic Survey, I, p. 165.* Frank 
estimates the price at one sesterce for about 70 bricks. 


Vile OOS MiSChReANEOUS: OUTDOOR ITEMS 


Of the items discussed in this section, the group to which the most study has 
been devoted in modern times comprises tools used in Greek sculpture. The entire 
second part of S. Casson’s Technique of Early Greek Sculpture, Oxford, 1933, is given 
to a study of such tools from antiquity." Reference has been made to Bliimel, 
Griechische Bildhauer an der Arbeit, fourth edition, 1953, to Bliimner, Technologie, 
and to various articles in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire. Blimner attempts to 
associate each tool with its ancient Greek name, and his work has been the most useful 
single publication. The articles in Daremberg-Saglio usually contain full illustrations. 
W. M. F. Petrie (Tools and Weapons, British School of Archeology in Egypt, 
London, 1917), while specifically referring to Egypt, has collected numerous compari- 
sons from all other countries. 

For prices, the author has systematically consulted the various indexes of Eco- 
nomic Survey, vols. I-V. These volumes contain only one table for prices of tools, 
that from Egypt in the second and third centuries after Christ (vol. II, p. 471). 
Reference has also been made to entries for tools in the Edict of Diocletian (a.p. 301). 
The evidence for prices in Greek building inscriptions, inventories and financial ac- 
counts has never been completely collected, but the author has, whenever possible, 
reported parallels in Athenian and Delian records. On the whole, the picture obtained 
is that tools and weapons were not cheap. One bit of almost contemporary evidence 
about the price of tools comes from the Pax of Aristophanes, 421 B.c. The sickle- 
maker, after the conclusion of peace, describes his blessings as follows (1198-1206) : 


41 Computed from sales of 290, 70 and 60 plinthoi, respectively. oan 

42 Cf, Economic Survey, V, p. 209. For prices of transporting and laying brick in Egypt, see 
A. C. Johnson in vol. II, p. 472. = 

1 Pp. 169-234. A much more abbreviated discussion, containing no reference to Greek words, 
may be found in G. M. A. Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, rev. ed., New Haven, 


1950, pp. 143 ff. 
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@S pO TOU 
ovdels expiar’ av Spémavov ovoe KoAAVPov, 
vuvi O€ mevTHKOVTA OpaXPOV EU7TOhO. 

681 8é rpiSpdxpous Tods KdSous és TODS aypovs. 
Gd’ @ Tpvyate tov Spezavav Te hauBave 

Kat TOvS’ 6 7. Bobde TpotKka Kal TavTi SEXoV. 
ad’ dv yap amedopeba KaKeponvapev 

7a SOpa tavri cor hépopev es TOVS yapous. 


During the war the craftsmen could not get the smallest coin (chalkous: 1/8 obol) in 
exchange for agricultural tools. After the peasants returned to their farms with the 
coming of peace, the sickle became worth 50 drachmas and the kados 3. This price 
of 50 drachmas is the one given in all manuscripts and is adopted by many editors.” 
Apart from the metrical considerations of the quantity of the alpha in drachmon, it 
seems difficult to reconcile the 50 drachmas for the sickle with the 3 drachmas for the 
kados. The latter was a large jar often used for storage purposes, although smaller 
than the pithos.* In /.G., XI, 2, 203, line 44, and 219, A, line 39, two kadoi were 
repaired for 2 and 1% drachmas, respectively.* The two prices in the passage in the 
Pax can more easily be reconciled by adopting the emendation of five drachmas for 
the sickle.° 

The impression given in our stelai is that after the resumption of the Pelopon- 
nesian War tools were not cheap in wartime. This appears, for example, from the 
price of a hoe, or mattock (sminye) which was sold for 3 drachmas 2 obols.* This 
cannot have been far from the price in normal times. 


1. dpaddetov (V, 8)." Band for binding sheaves. The word is defined in the 
lexicographers as cxowiov, év @ Tas dudddas Seopevovor.. Synonyms are given as ov)6- 
derov and @pddecpos. Previously, the earliest occurrence of our word was in Kallias, 
writer of old comedies.° 


Photius states that the sheaf-band was made of straw, but our price (one drachma 
one obol) indicates that the material was expensive. Ropes were made out of esparto 


* Also Ehrenberg, People of Aristophanes’, p. 224, note 8. 

* Aristophanes, Eccl., 1004; Hesychius, s.v. 

* These may well have been of metal. 

° So Van Herwerden, Van Leeuwen, Sharpley, and Coulon in their texts of the play, following 
Elmsley and Meineke. 

© tiie tz; 

In our list, the aspirate was added. For other examples of the addition of the spiritus asper, 
particularly from the later part of the fifth century, see K. Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen 
Inschriften,? p. 85. 

° See Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, s.v. adudddov, and references there cited. 

* Demianczuk, Supplementum Comicum, Krakov, 1912, Pp. 28: dr’ duadXeiw wais dy e&€Onv. 
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grass,” papyrus, hemp,” ox-hide ** and hair. The price of hair twisted into rope is 
given in the Edict of Diocletian as 10 denarii per pound."* Hemp was priced at 4-6 
denarii per pound.” 


Z. d€ov (II, 127). Axle.® Various types of axles, including those rigidly 
attached to the framework of the wagon and those which revolved with the wheels, 
are discussed by Miss H. L. Lorimer in her illustrated article, “ The Country Cart of 
Ancient Greece.” ** More recently, the word has been studied by Thiel in connection 
with the aon mentioned in Hesiod, Erga 424." He discusses the possibility that the 
word refers to the pivot or the axis of a pounding-machine,” to which Polybios in I, 
22, 5-7, compares a boarding-bridge (corvus).*° Since Hesiod refers to a cart in line 
426, it seems difficult to interpret the axon of line 424 as anything other than a cart- 
axle. It is true that the enumeration of parts of the wagon is interrupted by mention of 
a mallet in line 425, and the length of the axle is given as seven feet. Hesiod, however, 
is referring to the season for cutting wood, and the mallet is to be made from the 
timber hewn at the same time as that for the axle. The width of the cart is explained 
by the fact that the wagon had to be low and of broad axle to prevent its over- 
turning.”* The Hesiodic wagon was doubtless a one-axle vehicle.” 

We have preserved at least one Athenian price for axles. The epistatai of Eleusis 
in recording the building account for the temple of Demeter and Persephone in the 
year 327/6 B.c. listed the price of 5 drachmas apiece for 17 new axles. The total was 


10 Pliny, H.N., XIX, 29-30. The plant spartwm was found in Spain and Africa. Pliny com- 
ments on the costliness of this type of rope. 

11 See, for example, Theophrastos, H.P., IV, 8, 4. 

12 Theophrastos, H.P., [X, 2, 1. The hemp-ropes of Syria and Babylonia were well known at 
least in Roman times. See F. M. Heichelheim, “ Roman Syria,’ Economic Survey, 1V, p. 131. 

Oe, 11, 420: 

% Cole XLS. 

15 Col. XXXII, 16-17. 

16 For other meanings of axon, see, for example, Robinson, Olynthus, X, p. 295. 

7 J H.S., XXIII, 1903, pp. 132-151. Cf. E. Saglio in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. 
Currus, p. 1635; and F. Studniczka, “ Der Rennwagen im syrisch-ph6nikischen Gebiet,’ Jahrbuch, 
XXII, 1907, pp. 147-196. — 

18 History of Roman Sea-Power before the Second Punic War, Amsterdam, 1954, pp. 107 ff. 

19 For axon meaning ‘ door-pivot’ see Robinson, Olynthus, XII, p. 455 and the references there 
given. Cf. also the study of the Solonian avones in A.J.A., XLV, 1941, especially pp. 354-355. 

eC cits tak, 

21 Paley in his edition of Hesiod (ad line 424) quotes Tzetzes’ observation: “ Hesiod calls 
the seven-feet axle very convenient in size: I should call it very inconvenient, though no great 
farmer myself.” Thiel (of. cit., p. 108) wrote as follows: “ Personally I have never seen a cart with 
an axle of seven feet in my life and, though it is a rather rash supposition, it 1s tempting to suppose 
that such a cart has never existed anywhere, certainly not in ancient Greece: think of the Greek 
roads.” But the normal interval between wheel ruts in ancient roads in Greece is ca. 1.50m., i.e. 
presumably five feet. The axle, of course, would have to be considerably longer. 

22 Cf, A. W. Mair, Hesiod, Oxford, 1908, pp. 155-158. 
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85 drachmas.” In the Edict of Diocletian (Col. XV, 1-2), the maximum price for 
an axle is given as 250 denarii. 


3. yadedypa (II, 124). Weasel-trap.* Theophrastos states that the galeagra 
was made of elm wood.” For illustrations of various types of cages, see E. Saglio 
in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Cavea, 981; for illustrations of various hunt- 
ing nets, including a trap for hares, see E. Pottier in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, 
s.v. Rete. 

It may be noted that there is another type of galeagra, not defined in Liddell- 
Scott-Jones, which would be not unsuited to our word in its present context. This is 
a meaning for galeagra in the sense of ‘ olive press.’ The word occurs in the Arabic 
text of the Mechanica of Hero of Alexander. L. Nix and W. Schmidt in vol. II of 
the Teubner edition (Leipzig, 1900) have given a German translation.” Hero in book 
III, 16-17, describes two types of galeagra. They are illustrated by Nix and Schmidt 
on pp. 236 and 242. Each type was in the shape of a box; so doubtless resembled a 
‘trap.’ The galeagra is studied in detail by A. G. Drachmann, “ Ancient Oil Mills and 
Presses,” Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Arch-kunst. Meddelelser, I, 1932, pp. 60- 
62, 150. 

‘Olive press ’ has not been offered as the meaning for our galeagra, because Hero, 
who is dated in the second or first century B.c., speaks of the press as something new. 
Moreover, this agrees with Pliny, who is probably describing the galeagra in the fol- 
lowing language: “ sive in sportis prematur, sive ut nuper inventum est exilibus regulis 
pede incluso.” ** The oil press galeagra was a late development. In addition, Cato, 
who died in 149 B.c., in his sections on grape and olive presses in the De agricultura 
did not know of such a press. We cannot, therefore, apply the meaning to a fifth- 
century word. 


4. dixehha (II, 131). Two-pronged hoe or mattock.* For illustration of the 
instrument, dating from the Roman period, see Saglio in Daremberg-Saglio, Diction- 
naire, s.v. Bidens; and H. Thedenat, s.v. Raster.”® For a description of the use of the 


wig, U1; 16/73;. lime 92; Cty Kirchner aad loc, 

*4 This is the literal meaning; see Pollux, X, 155. The word is also used for an iron cage for 
ferocious beasts; see Diogenes Laertius, V, 5, 216; Athenaeus, XIV, 616c; and E. Saglio in 
Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Cavea, 981. 

** H.P., V, 7,6. Cf. Blimner, Technologie, II, p. 291, note 5. 

*6 An earlier publication of Hero’s text with French translation is that of D. de Vaux in Journal 
Asiatique, Ninth Series, vols. I and II, 1893. For galeagra, see II, pp. 164 ff. 

edd Naas Ve 

*® For the etymology of the word, see Buck, Dictionary, p. 501. Cf. A. Walde, V ergleichendes 
W orterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, ed. J. Pokorny, Berlin and Leipzig, 1927-32, I, p. 436 
II, p. 591; and Schwyzer, Gr. Gram., 1:2, p. 475, note 2. . 

*’ Cf. the illustration in R. Billiard, L’agricultwre dans Vantiquité d’apres les Géorgiques de 
Vergile, Paris, 1928, p. 58. For two-pronged hoes from Egypt, see Petrie, op. cit., plate XIX. 
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instrument, see Aeschylus, fragment 196 N. In Aristophanes, Pax, 566-570, the 
dtkella is mentioned with the sphyra and thrinax as a tool of the farm. Its purpose was 
to break up the soil. 

The price of a dikella in Athens in 327/6 B.c. was two drachmas. This figure 
comes from the accounts of the epistatai of Eleusis, who listed twelve dikellai of a 
stater and a half each. The stater is given as 8 obols,° and the total payment, as 
restored by Kirchner, was 24 drachmas. In the Edict of Diocletian, the maximum price 
for a dikella is given as 12 denarii (Col. XV, 43: reading of the Geronthrean stone). 

The reason for the occurrence of the word dikella in an inscription relating to 
building and in particular to stone-quarrying (J.G., II’, 1673) is not entirely clear.” 
A hoe is hardly suitable in this context. The two prongs of the dikella were not 
always parallel. Like skapane, the word was used as well for an instrument with 
transverse hoe-like blades.** Since the meaning of *xedda is to ‘cleave’ or ‘ split’ * 
our instrument may be the ‘ trimming-hammer ’ described in Casson, op. cit, pp. 171- 
173, as the tool used in the earliest stages of stonework. There is no specific reference 
to this tool, and its name is not known. One end was flat, the other pointed, not unlike 
the modern geological hammer. Casson has reported the marks of such a tool at an 
ancient quarry. Very similar to this tool are the miner’s pickaxe, illustrated in Petrie, 
op. cit., plate XIV, no. 74, which had a point to split the stone and an axe for trimming, 
and the quarryman’s pick, illustrated in Petrie, plate XIV, nos. 71-72, in the shape 
of a modern stone-pick. The stonecutter’s mallet,“ rectangular in shape with flat 
heads, which is illustrated in Richter, op. cit., fig. 439, and the similar instrument with 
longer handle which is depicted in the quarrying scenes in the Vatican manuscript of 
Vergil,” are other quarrying instruments with transverse blades. 


5. dpézavov (II, 128). Pruning-hook. Drepanon is followed in the next line by 
the word aumedopyor, so spelled in the Attic script. I have interpreted this latter word, 
not as the genitive plural of the noun duehovpydés which means a vineyard worker 
(vinitor )** nor as the new name of a tool, but as an adjective, synonymous in meaning 
with dmedoupyexds, ‘ of ’ or ‘ for culture of vines,’ modifying drepanon. In the records 
of Brauronian Artemis, the two words seem to be similarly joined (/.G., II’, 1526). 
For the formation of the adjective, cf. dvOenoupyds, —dv and similar adjectives listed in 
Buck and Petersen, Reverse Index, pp. 629-631. According to Hesiod, Scutwm Her- 


80 7.G., 112, 1673, line 50. Cf. Kirchner’s note ad loc. 

81 For bibliography on the tools of the stone worker, see Richter, of. cit., p. 143, note 55. 

82 See Buck, loc. cit. 

83 See Boisacq, Dictionnaire’, s.v. 

84 For words for hammer, see Bliimner, Technologie, II, pp. 194 ff. 

85 Tllustrated in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, I, p. 381, fig. 465; and Bliimner, Tech- 
nologie, III, p. 83. 

86 See Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Vinitor. The ampelourgos was usually a slave. 
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culis, 292, a drepanon was used by vintagers, and in Plato, Republic, 333 d, the dre- 
panon is connected with the art of vine-dressing. Homer in Od., XVIII, 368, calls 
the sickle evxapzés, ‘ well-curved.’ Hesiod applies to dpan (Theog., 175), which is 
the same instrument as the drepanon of line 162, the epithet capyapddous ; hence the 
blade must have had a serrated edge. 

Metal pruning-hooks discovered in American excavations in Athens are published 
by D. B. Thompson in Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 421, fig. 18; and by O. Broneer in 
Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 210, fig. 44, no. 215. For other examples, reference may be 
made to D. M. Robinson, Olynthus, X, p. 340, note 21. 

The general meaning of drepanon is ‘ sickle,’ *’ but the word was also used for 
the scythes on the Persian chariots.** According to Reinach,” the shape and size 
varied, but the drepanon was distinguished from an ordinary knife by having a curved 
cutting surface. Reinach gives illustrations of the object.*” More recently, H. J. W. 
Tillyard has published a group of inscriptions from the Spartan Artemision in several 
of which a socket in the shape of a sickle was cut into the stone.” Tillyard states that 
an iron drepanon was the prize for boys’ contests and that it was offered to Artemis.” 
One of Tillyard’s fragments (no. 17) is part of a metrical inscription of Roman 
date and the reference to drepanon is plain. 

The price of a drepanon is given by Aristophanes (Coulon’s text) as five drach- 
mas in time of peace.* 


6. Oeppavoris (1, 97,98). Kettle for boiling water, tongs. The word is defined 
by Liddell-Scott-Jones as ‘ tongs’ or ‘ kettle.’ The latter definition comes from Pollux, 
X, 66. In listing the pots used for heating water, he gives Jepuyavryp, Oeppavorpis, and 
follows these with xaAkia Heppavrjpia and A€Byres. Our word in Stele I immediately 
follows the entry xaAxtov Gepwavryjprov of line 96, which in turn is preceded by \éBns in 
lines 91-92. This position, then, suggests that the meaning of our word is ‘ kettle.’ 
See Amyx in “ The Attic Stelai, Part III,” to appear subsequently. Pollux gives the 
form of our word as Oeppavorpis. For the loss of the liquid, see Schwyzer, Gr. Gram., 
1, p.260, 

For ancient tongs used by metal workers, reference may be made in particular to 
Blumner, Technologie, II, p. 193. For an illustration of iron tongs, see G. R. David- 
son, Corinth, XII, no. 1444. 


** See Buck, Dictionary, p. 507. 

88 Xenophon, Anab., I, 7, 10. 

°° Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Falx. 

*° Cf. also Beazley in Caskey-Beazley, Attic Vase Paintings in Boston, Part II, London and 
Boston, 1954, p. 72. 

| BS.A., XII, 1905-1906, pp. 351-393. 

*° Tbid., pp. 384-386. 

*® Pax, 1201. Cf. above, p. 288. 
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7. Opivag (II, 119). Three-pronged fork. An old gloss states that this agricul- 
tural instrument sometimes had five, not three, prongs. Hesychius (s.v.) defines 
thrinax as a grain shovel. J. E. Harrison has published an illustration of a modern 
Cretan Oupydxe, a winnowing instrument in use today,’ which must closely resemble 
the ancient instrument. It is a combination of a fork and shovel. The prongs would 
help to pick up the mixed mass of stalks and grain, the broad curved surface would be 
an excellent shovel. The thrinax was usually of iron, sometimes of wood. In Aristo- 
phanes, Pax, 566-570, reference is made to the thrinax together with the Sphyra, 
“mattock.’ These were the two tools used to clear the space between rows of vines and 
fruit trees. In addition to the articles of J. E. Harrison, reference may be made to 
Blumner, Technologie, I’, p. 9. 

The price of the thrinax in the Edict of Diocletian (Col. XV, 46) is given as 8 
denarii. 


8. xddws (I, 214). Rope, cord.** Rope-making is discussed by G. Lefaye in 
Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Restiarius and Restis.“’ These articles contain, 
however, no reference to kalos. Our entry reads kd immeiw S00. It occurs after an 
entry for bedstead and is followed in three lines by entries for cushions, pillows and 
bedspreads. Moreover, Pollux, in referring to the property of Alkibiades, lists kalos 
among the bands and straps which make up the girth of the bedstead.** Our line may 
be translated ‘two horsehair cords’ of bedsteads.*” For tes in the meaning of 
‘horsehair,’ see Homer, J/., XV, 537. 

In the fragmentary accounts of the epistatai of Eleusis for the year 327/06 B.c., 
a payment was made to a metic Theokles for kalos for a katagogis, which may have 
been a lowering device. The price paid for the kalos is given as 19 drachmas, but the 
quantity is not preserved.” The next entry in this inscription was for strophos, or 
twisted cord. To the metic Kallianaxis for three talents of strophe the sum of at least 
90, but not more than 100 drachmas, was paid. The entry preserves the sum of 90 
drachmas, but the figures may have continued onto the left part of the next line which 
is lost. The weight of a talent is conventionally given as 36.86 kg.” Three talents, 
then, would equal roughly 244 Ibs. The price per pound, depending on whether we 
used the price of 90 or 100 drachmas, would be in the neighborhood of 2% drachmas. 


44 Cyrilli Glossarium, s.v. (ed. M. Schmidt, Hesychius, vol. IV, Jena, 1862, p. 342). 

gece XT 1903, pr g05.5 Cte stds, XXL V,, 1904, pp. 246-249. 

46 See Buck, Dictionary, pp. 548-549. The gradation by size in the English use of ‘ rope,’ ‘ cord,’ 
‘string,’ ‘twine’ was not distinguished in Greek, which used kdédAws, ordptov and oxoivos, the last 
for rope made by plaiting rushes together. 

47 Cf, Bliimner, Technologie, 1°, p. 295. 7 

48 X, 36. See Aristophanes, Aves, 816 and the scholia on this line. For a description of such 
bedsteads, see P. Girard in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Lectus, p. 1015 b. 

49 Cf A. Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, VI, 1903, p. 239; C. Ransom, Couches and Beds, p. 109. 

$0 7.G., II?, 1673, lines 18-19. 

1 Oxford Classical Dictionary, s.v. Weights. 
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In the Edict of Diocletian (Col. XI, 3), the price of hair twisted into rope was 
10 denarii per pound. The cost of a piece of rope for hanging a person is known to 
have been an obol.” 


9. xapxivos (II, 126). Forceps, crane. The etymological meaning of karkinos 
is crayfish or crab,°® from which the word has taken on many derivative meanings,” 
including a type of women’s shoe and a sign in the zodiac. As a tool, at least two 
meanings are attested for karkinos: ‘ compass’ and ‘ forceps, a pair of tongs.’ 

Photius defines karkinos as ‘ forceps’ and this meaning of the word occurs in 
Euripides, Cyclops, 609; Anth. Pal. 6, 117, and Athenaeus, X, 456 d. This instrument 
is illustrated in Bliimner, Technologie, II, pp. 192-193; and by S. Reinach in Darem- 
berg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Forceps. The later meaning of compass occurs in 
Sextus Empiricus, M., X, 54, for which E. Saglio in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, 
s.v. Circinus, has given illustrations. 

Pollux, however, refers to a karkinos as listed in the Attic Stelai. He states (X, 
148) : év 8€ rats *"ArriKais orHdas avayéypantar mpiwv hGorpiorns Kal KapKivos hifous 
éxov (v.l. éddév; Bekker €\xov). Pollux clearly had in mind the machine for raising 
weights which is commonly called a crane; for he continues, etzous Sav Kat wnxavyy 
\aywyov. It is to be noted, moreover, that Pollux lists karkinos under the heading of 
builders’ tools (oikodépov oxevn). Such a machine is described with illustrations in 
Blumner, Technologie, III, pp. 111-131. 

It is possible that Pollux or his source had before him some other quotation from 
the Attic Stelai which referred more specifically to stonework than our preserved 
reference in Stelai II. His meaning, however, is not inappropriate for a word in- 
scribed on the same line with toros. 


10. Kdtua€ (II, 27, 28; V, 85).°° Ladder. The word was used both for staircase 
and for ladder.” In some instances the staircase was probably no more secure than the 
ordinary ladder. Lysias tells of the wife who was permitted to sleep on the first floor 
with her small child in order to avoid the risk of falling down the staircase when she 
went to tend it.°’ In /.G., II’, 1668, line 84, reference is clearly made to a wooden 
stairway for the arsenal of Philo. The context of our word, however, requires the 


52 Lucian, Timon, 131. 

°® Boisacq, Dictionnaire’, s.v. 

4 See Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, s.v. 

°° The form xAiva[xs] was used in Part I (p. 266), but it may be noted that kAtua[xvov] is also a 
candidate, particularly since Pollux (X, 178) associates it with our Stelai. 

56 In architectural contexts, the word klimax has other meanings. These have not been con- 
sidered in this section. In the Erechtheion accounts (J.G., I?, 372, 373) the diminutive means a 
coffer or wooden frame with openings for coffers in ceilings. See J. M. Paton, Erechtheum, Cam- 
bridge, 1927, pp. 365-66. Cf. Robinson, Olynthus, XII, p. 462, and I.G., XI, 2, 144 A, line 42. In 
building inscriptions from Epidauros klimax means, according to Ebert (Fachausdriicke, pp. 49, 60) 
the screen or railing (Gitter). Prices for the latter are contained in 1G 2 Ue. 

or Leveiag 1, 9; 
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meaning of ‘ladder.’ In one case klimax follows the words for millstone and pestle; in 
the other, those for millstone and mortar. For illustrations of ancient ladders, see G. 
Nicole, Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Scalae. 

In Stele II, 27, the price of a klimax is clearly inscribed as 814 drachmas. The 
price for the second ladder in line 28 is only partially preserved in the form of the 
upper part of two vertical strokes. The sum could not be more than two drachmas. 
The marked difference in price may be explained by the condition of the articles. There 
are numerous references to klimakis, ‘ ship’s ladder,’ in the Athenian naval inventories 
(1.G., IT’, 1604 ff.), but the entries do not indicate prices.** For comparative purposes, 
however, reference may be made to prices for other wooden objects. Scantling for 
oars (kopeis), for example, is stated by Andokides (II, On his Return, 11) to have 
been worth five drachmas apiece at Samos in 411 B.c. The official price for this wood 
for making oars was three drachmas apiece in 324 B.c.*’ Oars of poor quality, which 
had not stood proof, averaged two drachmas apiece in 346/5 B.c.° The pole for 
sounding the bottom of the sea was worth at least seven drachmas in 377/6 B.c.” In 
the Edict of Diocletian (Col. XIV, 6), the price of an ordinary large ladder of 30 
rungs is 150 denarii. 


11. xpedypa (II, 133). Meat-hook. The main article on this word in Daremberg- 
Saglio, Dictionnaire, is that of Saglio, s.v. Fuscinula; it is also discussed by Blanchet, 
s.v. Harpago, and by Reinach, s.v. Veru. Robinson devotes a special section to the 
kreagra and gives what appears to be the most complete bibliography.” 

The kreagra was made of bronze or iron, and had a varying number of prongs. 
It is most often grouped with kitchen utensils and is mentioned in connection with 
meats. The scholiast on Aristophanes, Equites, 772, describes it as shaped like a hand 
with the fingers slightly curved. As Rogers noted (ad Aristophanes, Eccl., 1002) the 
kreagra was strictly speaking a ‘ flesh-hook,’ but the term was applied figuratively to 
any grappling-hook for fishing up articles from the depths, as, in the Ecclesiazusae 
passage, a bucket from a well. This is another of our items which is mentioned in 
Pollux, X (98). 

One specimen was found at Olynthos, and Robinson lists similar implements 
which have been found throughout the ancient world. There are several representa- 
tions on vases. The inventories of the Treasure of Athena include two kreagrai.” 


°8 It may be mentioned that in the Delian accounts of the hieropotoi of the period 314-250 B.c. 
prices for making or repairing klimakes, but along with other objects, are eontamnediin Gea l.Z, 
144, line 42; 165, line 9; and 287 A, line 97. 

589 7.G., II?, 1631, line 372; A. Bockh, Urkunden iiber das Seewesen, Berlin, 1840, p. 114. 

60 7.G., II?, 1622, lines 390-397. 

61 7 G., II?, 1604, line 29. See Bockh, op. cit., p. 126. 

62 Olynthus, X, pp. 198-199. 

68 Cf, Blanchet in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Harpago, 12a. 

62 7G., Di, 1425;line4 16. 
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12. Edda kavoya (V,7). Firewood. Xylon is used for cut wood in the sense of 
‘ firewood,’ ‘ timber,’ and is possibly derived from é¥va, ‘ scrape.’ The word occurs 
in numerous places in the Delian accounts of the hieropoiot.”* It is usually side by side 
with klematides, ‘ brushwood,’ and rhymos, ‘log.’ °" Such firewood was commonly 
used in sacrifices.” 

Many prices of xyla are preserved from the records of Delos, where of course 
the wood had to be imported. Indeed, the scarcity of wood on Delos is attested by a 
Delian law from the last part of the third century which regulated the sale of wood 
and charcoal.” The weight of the wood in talents is frequently given as well as the 
price. A talent represented a man’s load and weighed over 80 pounds avoirdupois.” 
The Delian evidence for a period of 80 years is presented in the following table, based 
in part on that of G. Glotz in Journal des Savants, XI, 1913, p. 23. 


Price oF Frrewoop AT DELos 


Date Price per Talent Maximum Minimum Inscription 
ca. 310 1 dr. 2 ob. 1 dr. 1% ob. J.G., XI, 2, 142, lines 60-61 
Can SUS 8dr 134: ob; XI, 2 144 A, line 29 
300 1 dr. 1% ob. 147 A, line 12 
279 1 dr,-2 Ob, 161 A, line 108 
Dime ledt.12) OD: 199 A, line 49 
ode leit. Ob. 203 A, lines 58,7 59 
268 1 dr. 4% ob. 1 dr. 204, lines 46, 49, 63 
26/7 1 dr. 2 ob. 205 Bd, line 14 
ca. 265 Uirleseleoun, eR ledr 219 A, lines 15, 49, 55 
258 1 dr. % ob. 4 ob. 224 A, lines 30, 31 
250 Ides) ob.e 140d, 287 A, lines 45, 50, 52, 
61, 65, 67, 73, 80, 81, 82 
ca. 245 1 dr. 2% ob. 1 dr. 134 ob. Insc. Délos, 290, lines 48, 73, 82, 85, 94, 99 
After 248 1 dr. 1 ob. 291, line 29 
231 Licen tiobes Lat 316, lines 100, 104, 110 


°° See Boisacq, Dictionnaire,* s.v. Xylon for this and other possibilities. Cf. Buck, Dictionary, 
pp. 49-50. In the Erechtheion building inscriptions, the word sometimes means ‘ beam,’ and it is 
so translated in G. P. Stevens, Erechtheum, p. 329. Elsewhere in the same inscription (VII, line 7: 
p. 320), it is applied to the moulding. In Jahreshefte, VIII, 1905, p. 11, Wilhelm has defined wyla 
(“das frische Holz der Stamme’’) in distinction to various other words referring to wood. 

°° Of equal frequency is the use of the word -ryla in the sense of ‘timber’ or ‘lumber.’ The 
type of lumber (oak, pine, etc.) is usually specified. It should be noted that under the general 
heading of wood, Pollux (VII, 109) makes the subdivisions of kausima and ergasima, ‘ wood that 
can be worked.’ 

°7 See, in particular, E. Schulhof and P. Huvelin, B.C.H., XX XI, 1907, pp. 53 ff. 

68 See Kirchner ad I.G., II?, 1672, line 124. 

6° Insc. Délos, 509. See J. A. O. Larsen, “ Roman Greece,” Economic Survey, IV, pp. 352-354. 

Tn the Attic-Euboic standard, a talent was 36.86 kg. A kilogram is equal to 2.2046-+ 
pounds. It is more probable, however, that a market talent of 39.25 kilograms was used ; see Larsen, 
op. cit., p. 295. This equals a little over 86% pounds. 

™ The rate is given as 1 drachma 1 obol per talent. The actual price paid for 50 talents was 60 
drachmas 4 obols which would be at the rate of 1 drachma 114+ obols per talent. 
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In later Delian accounts, prices seem to amount consistently to slightly more than 
one drachma per talent.” In 173 B.c., however, there was a rise to 2 drachmas 1% 
obels.™ A survey of the price of wood after 250 B.c. may be found in Larsen, op. cit., 
p. 395. 

One would judge from the Acharnenses of Aristophanes that there was a good 
supply of wood for fuel in Attica in the fifth century. A. Béckh has concluded that 
this was beechwood. Men and asses carried wood and faggots into the ohate Jats 
the beginning of the fourth century, firewood for a small sacrifice was purchased 
according to the fixed tariff for two obols.” According to [Demosthenes], XLII, 
Against Phainippos, 7, Phainippos daily sent six asses laden with firewood from his 
place on Kytheros into Athens. Phainippos received more than twelve drachmas per 
day; so the burden of wood for an ass was worth two drachmas. The maximum of 
firewood an ass could carry on its back has been estimated at 70 pounds.” This might 
be a maximum for long distances; on a short haul a donkey could certainly carry more. 

In 329/8 B.c., a year which was inflationary for foodstuffs, one sale of wood is 
recorded at the price of 1 drachma 3 obols per talent.” 


13. EvdA\a rerpdywva (VI, 39). Wood of squared deal. This combination of 
words occurs in Pollux, IV, 163; Theophrastos, H.P., V, 1, 1; Polybios, V, 89, 1; and 
Plutarch, Mor., 210 E. In building inscriptions the combination is very common: 
Attica, I.G., I’, 313, lines 99-101 ; Epidauros, /.G., IV’, 108, line 162; 109, IT, lines 21, 
99, 143, 159, etc.; 115, line 23; Chalkis, J.G., XII, 9, 907, line 26. Similarly, wood 
was sometimes sold as strongylos, or unsquared.” In most of these entries the wood 
was sold by the wagonload. 

With regard to lumber, it may be noted that large timber for building had to 
be imported into Athens from great distances.* Even beams and smaller wood were 
brought in by sea.** 


14. éxtorov (II, 120). Harrow. This word, otherwise unknown in Greek, 
occurs in our list after words for the farm implements, shovel and fork; so it was 


72 For prices of firewood in Egypt, see the table of A. Segré, Circolazione monetaria, pp. 156-157. 

738 Insc. Délos, 456 B, lines 11-12. 

74 Staatshaushaltung der Athener’, I, p. 126. 

Pollux, VIL,.109: 

76 1.G., 112, 1356, lines 3 and 18. For other prices of wood for sacrifices, see Hesperia, VII, 
1938, p. 5, lines 87-93 (3-10 drachmas). 

7 Michell, Ec. of Anc. Greece, p. 72. 

78 T.G., II?, 1672, lines 124-125. 

re (ay (e100. 1, Wine 135% 

80 Thucydides, IV, 108; Xenophon, H.G., VI, 1, 11. Cf. E. C. Semple, The Geography of the 
Mediterranean Region, London, 1932, Chap. XI, especially p. 276. 

81 Demosthenes, X XI, Against Meidias, 167. 
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suggested in Part I that it might be cognate with Latin occa,*” hence derived from [E 
*ak (meaning ‘ sharp, pointed ’).*® Our word would then mean ‘harrow.’ It would 
also be cognate with é€éva, known only from Hesychius,“ which is given by Liddell- 
Scott-Jones as being probably a Doric feminine. The description of the process of 
harrowing, drawn from Roman sources, is given in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, 
s.v. Rustica res, p. 923 b, and in R. Billiard, L’agriculture dans lantiquité d’apres les 
Géorgiques de Virgile, pp. 69-70. The instrument is discussed, but without illustra- 
tions, in the same dictionary s.vv. Irpex and Crates. 


15. édvos ddérwv (II, 24, 238, 239; V, 83). Upper millstone.** The earliest use 
of this combination of words occurs in a fragment of the Gortynian laws (ca. 450 
B.c.).°° In a literary context, they are first found in Xenophon, Anab., I, 5,5. The 
lexicographers, including Pollux,** Hesychius,** and Suidas,” define the words as 
indicating the grinding stone which turned around. 

The evolution of the grain mill is given in Bltimner, Technologie, I’ pp. 20-49,” and 
a rough chronology for the Greek mill has been worked out by Robinson and Graham, 
Olynthus, VIII, pp. 331-332. The earliest example of the revolving ass-driven type 
cited by Robinson and Graham was found in the ruins of Motya in Sicily, a city 
destroyed ca. 397 B.c. Only one example of the revolving type is represented at Olyn- 
thos, although numerous examples of the hand type of grain mill were discovered. 
Our inscription would seem to confirm the conjecture of Robinson and Graham that 
the ass-driven type was as early as the fifth century. A third-century Megarian bowl 
found at Thebes shows the hand type and the ass-driven type side by side.” For 
numerous illustrations of the revolving mill, see W. Deonna, Délos, XVIII, pp. 131- 
135 and plates LI-LII. 

Strabo has recorded that millstones were made in abundance on the island of 
Nisyros in the Sporades.** Robinson and Graham have reported that stones from 
various sites in Greece were made of hard black porous lava, and they conjecture 
these were manufactured at Thera and shipped in trade all over Greece.” 


82 Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 258. 

88 See Buck, Dictionary, p. 504. 

** Hesychius’ definition is: épyadetdv te yewpycdv, oSnpods youdous Exov, EAxdpevov td Bodv. 

*° For the most complete documentation for this meaning, see Bliimner, Technologie, I, p. 30, 
note 1. For a recent study, see Robinson, Olynthus, XII, p. 453. 

86 M. Guarducci, Inscriptiones Creticae, 1V, Rome, 1950, 75 B, line 7. 

ONT IS AD: 

88 S.vu. pidy and dvos. 

89 S.vv. pwrAn and dvevov. 

°° Cf. A. Hug, R.E., s.v. Mvdy, cols. 1064-1065. 

1M. Rostovtzeff, 4.J.A., XLI, 1937, p. 88, fig. 1. This bowl is also illustrated in Rostovtzeff, 
Soc. and Ec. Hist. of Hell. World, I, plate xxv. 

92 X, 488. 

°° Op. cit., p. 330. Similarly, T. Wiegand and H. Schrader, Priene, p. 394, note 1. Millstones 
of granite and other igneous stone existed. 
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The price of the upper millstone of Stele II, 239 is recorded as 7 drachmas 1 obol. 
In IT, 24, the first numeral of the price is missing. Figures for 4 drachmas 2 obols are 
preserved, at least in part. The missing numeral is almost certainly the sign for five 
drachmas, which would give a total of 9 drachmas 2 obols. The price of the millstone 
in IT, 238 is only partially preserved. The sum contained two numerals followed by 
the preserved signs of two obols. The two most likely restorations, approximating 
the other two totals, would yield sums of 6 drachmas 2 obols, or 10 drachmas 3 obols. 


16. wédy (II, 127). Brake. This word has previously been defined as ‘ fetter’: 
in plural, ‘ shackles.’ ** Most uses in the literature are metaphorical. In Stele IT, the 
word is combined with dé&av, ‘ axle.’ 

Earlier, I suggested that the meaning here was ‘ brake.’ ** The compound word 
Tpoxorédn, denoting a block of wood thrust between the spokes of a wheel, is known 
from Athenaeus, II, 99 c, and from Herodian, 467.° Drags in the form of oblong 
slabs of metal are also depicted in two bas-reliefs illustrated in Daremberg-Saglio, 
Dictionnaire, s.v. Sufflamen. These were clamped on the rim of the wheel.” 


17. wédexvs (1, 109). Axe.** The most complete bibliography is given by Reinach 
in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Securis, to which may be added that contained 
in Robinson, Olynthus, X, p. 342, note 29. Many iron axe-heads have been found in 
Greece. Illustrations of numerous types of axes from reliefs and vase-paintings are 
given by Blumner, Technologie, I, pp. 202-203. He notes that the pelekys was used 
mostly in woodwork, particularly by carpenters and shipbuilders. Pelekys indicated 
the two-edge axe; for the single-edge, the words wédexus Erepdoropos or yuré\eKKoV 
might be used. 


18. aréov (II, 119)*° Winnowing-shovel.*” The instrument is described by A. 
Jardé in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Ventilabrum; by E. Saglio, tbid., s.v. 
Pala; and in greater detail in Blimner, Technologie, 1°, pp. 7-9. Special articles of 
Jane E. Harrison, “ Mystica Vannus Iacchi,” ** include a study of the ptyon. She 
cites several examples on vases to which may be added those cited by Ure, J.H.S., 
LXIX, 1949, pp. 18-24. 


°4 See Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v., and Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, s.v. For a description of such 
fetters, see Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Compes. 

% Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 259. Further study, however, has revealed no evidence to uphold 
the suggestion that this brake operated by friction against the axle. 

96 Fd. S. Pierson in Moeris, Lexicon, Leipzig, 1831, p. 345. 

°7 For such a clamp found in Italy, see L. A. Milani, Studi e materiali, I, 1899, p. 138, fig. 42. 

°8 Buck, Dictionary, p. 561. 

°9 For the Attic form pteon, instead of the dialectical ptyon, see Schwyzer, Gr. Gram., I, p. 183. 

100 Buck, Dictionary, p. 500; Boisacq, Dictionnaire*, p. 824; modern Greek uses ¢rvdpc for 
‘shovel.’ Buck (p. 499) notes the difficulty of distinguishing among the ancient names of Greek 
digging implements. 

101 J F.S., XXIII, 1903, pp. 292-324; and XXIV, 1904, pp. 241-254. 
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Eustathius described Homer’s d@npydovyds, ‘ consumer of chaff,’ as a ptyon which 
he said was in shape like a hand.*” The shovel was used to toss up the erain against 
the wind. The wind carries the chaff to a distance and the heavier grain falls short 
in a mounting heap. The process is wholly unlike that described in relation to the 
winnow-basket, liknon.*” 

The price of the ptyon in the Edict of Diocletian (Col. XV, 44) is given as 12 
denarii. 


19. pupds (V, 11). Log. The word has, among others, three meanings which 
might be appropriate in our inscription: the shaft of the plow, the pole of a chariot, 
and logs of wood for fuel. The riymos, as the shaft of a plow, was composed of two 
parts, the beam, or curved piece (gyes), and the shaft attached to it (/istoboeus). A 
description is given by E. Saglio in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Aratrum, p. 
354b. For illustrations, see Cloché, Classes, etc., p. 12 and plate VIII. Pollux,’ 
Hesychius and Suidas**° define the word as the pole’ of the chariot or cart, which 
went between the horses and by which the cart was pulled. This use is derived from 
the etymological meaning of the word. It is attested from Homer and Herodotos and 
is illustrated by A. Baudrillart in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Jugum, p. 
ese 

For the third meaning of rhymos, which is attested only in the inscriptions, the 
exact sense is not certain. This use is discussed by Schulhof and Huvelin (B5.C.H., 
XXXI, 1907, pp. 53-56) ; by Larsen (op. cit., p. 354) ; and by Kirchner (ad J.G., II’, 
1672, lines 124 and 307) who refers to Harzbecker’s unpublished Leipzig dissertation, 
which is not available to me.*** The word seems to be used for firewood and refers 
to larger pieces of wood than «la. Since our word occurs only four lines below the 
entry €vAa kavowwa (V, 7), the third meaning would seem likeliest in this context. 

Numerous prices for rhymos are preserved in the Delian accounts of the hiero- 
poioi."”” The word usually occurs side by side with xyla, lampas, ‘ torch’ or ‘ faggot,’ 
and klematides, ‘ brushwood.’ Schulhof and Huvelin have noted that in the accounts 
of the archonship of Sosisthenes (250 B.c.)*"° the price of rhymos in the singular was 
one obol; in the plural, two obols.“ This rule cannot be applied strictly in this or in 


102 Ad Od., XI, 128 (p. 1675, 54-57) and ad. JI., XIII, 588. 

408 See J... Harrison, op, cit.,.p,.302. 

*** For the etymology, see Boisacq, Dictionnaire’, s.v. (‘ that which is drawn’). For the meaning 
of rhymos in inventories, see above, p. 224, note 85, 

eee Ps LAG, 

106 su, Rhymos. 

7 Cf. Litbker, Reallexikon’, p. 1126a. In architectural contexts the word has sometimes been 
interpreted as meaning ‘ unsquared log.’ See G. P. Stevens, Erechtheum, p. 354. 

a6 (it also. Durrbach ad LG. Aloe, 14, une 18 

*°° In the Delian inventories, on the other hand, rhymos regularly means ‘ row’ or ‘ shelf.’ 

EU Adin ea lgia eer 

ee) Darin tots 
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other years. In line 57 of the accounts of Sosisthenes, the singular form is followed 
by the one obol sign and in line 48 the plural form by the signs for two obols. But 
in the present text of line 69, the plural form is followed by the signs for at least three 
obols. In the accounts of the year 279 (1.G., XI, 2, 161) the singular rhymos cost 
1% obols (A, line 112) and 2 obols (A, lines 89 and 100), the plural rhymoi 41% obols 
(A, line 94). In the accounts of a year shortly after 246 z.c., *” rhymos in the singular 
number is worth one obol in line 71, two obols in line 83. In the accounts of 231 B.c.,"” 
rhymos cost 6 obols (line 76) and 3 obols (line 77). The plural brought 6 obols (line 
80) and 9 obols (line 87) in this same year. 

In Stele V, the form is singular. From the position of the one preserved obol 
sign in the sales price column, it can be determined by comparison with the numerals 
in line 8 that the price for this log for firewood—if this description is correct—was at 
least two obols. 

For at least one inscription which carefully regulated the sale of fuel (charcoal 
and wood), see Jnsc. Délos, 509. In Delos of course the wood had to be imported. 


20. oavis (II, 228). Board or plank. Our sanis in the singular number is listed 
in a miscellaneous group of tools and furniture items in Stele I]. The meanings of 
this word often overlap those of pinax,”* and are fully as various; a sanis could be 
a picture,’ a public notice, or a chopping board; * in Euripides, Alcestis, 967, it 
is the term used for the tables on which Orphic wisdom was preserved. Another 
meaning is ‘ bench or seat,’ and since our sanis comes immediately after a diphros, 
this at first seems an interesting possibility. However, this usage can only be found in 
an inscription from Delphi from the fourth century B.c., where the sanis was a plank 
used for a bench,’ and in the seventh Mime of Herodas;*” so that we have no evi- 
dence of its existence in the fifth century. In Homer sanides are frequently double 
doors,’ but the basic meaning in the singular is ‘ plank,’ as distinct from ‘ beam,’ 
which was usually called €v\a." Sanides were the boards used in doors,’ gates," 


112 Insc, Délos, 290. 

118 Insc. Délos, 316. 

114 See above, pp. 250-253. 

116 Dittenberger, Syll.2, 977a, line 10 (= Insc. Délos, 2085) ; Herodas, IV, 36. 

116 Aristophanes, Vespae, 349, 848; [Demosthenes], XXV, Against Aristogeiton, 70; Lysias, 
XXVI, Against Euandros, 10; Pollux, III, 85; 1.G., I’, 313, line 168; 374, line 190. 

117 Diodorus, XII, 24. 

118 Delphes, III, 5, no. 23, col. 1, line 62 (= Dittenberger, Syll.’, 244 B, line 62). Pomtow ad 
Dittenberger, Syll.* takes the sanides to be a kind of triclinium ; Bourguet describes them as: “ trois 
planches servent de bancs.” 

119 See Headlam ad VII, 5; however, this term has also been taken to mean a board on which 
shoes were displayed. neg 

120 J], IX, 583; XII, 453, 461; Od., II, 344; XII, 121; XXII, 128; cf. Euripides, Ores., 
1220 Pollus 157/67 1X,035 9X, 29. 

121 See L. B. Holland, A.J.A., XLV, 1941, p. 354. 
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or in a ship’s deck,’ the walls of a house,’* a table top,” or a ceiling.”*’ Since the 
item sanis stands in our list without description it should probably be given its simplest 
meaning of board or plank. 

The price of the sanis was 2 drachmas 1 obol, 6 drachmas 1 obol, or 11 drachmas 
1 obol. We have two comparative prices from nearly the same period in the Erech- 
theion accounts of 407/6 B.c.: in both the price of sanides (totalling six) is given as 
1 drachma each." In the former entry, the text includes the specification that the 
accounts were to be inscribed on the tablets. From the fourth century there is detailed 
information in the records of the temple at Eleusis:** an elm sanis 10 feet by 10 
fingers by 3 fingers cost 14 drachmas; another 10 feet by 14 foot by one palm cost 13 
drachmas 3 obols; one 16 feet by 3 palms by 6 fingers cost 20 drachmas 2 obols; one 
9 feet by 4 foot by 1 palm cost 9 drachmas, and so on. In the Delian records of the 
hieropoioi of the period 314-250 s.c., the purchase of sanides for tables, stands, etc., 
is several times mentioned. Sanides of lime wood sold at 5, 8, and 8% drachmas 
each,’ those of elm at 11% drachmas.** Another entry refers simply to a plural 
number of sanides at 12 drachmas.” Since the epigraphical evidence clearly shows 
that the price of the sanis depended on the size and type of wood, the price in our 
entry, where the word lacks a descriptive adjective, cannot be determined. 


21. oxadis (II, 125). Hoe.** This instrument is described by S. Dorigny in 
Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. skapheton. Reference to skalis occurs in /.G., 
IT’, 1424a, line 391; and 1548. For illustrations of ancient hoes, see Robinson, Olyn- 
thus, X, pp. 343-344 and plate CVIT. 


22. opwdy (II, 130; III, 12). Hoe or mattock.** The instrument is described 
with illustrations by E. Saglio, in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Bidens.’ For 
references to more recent published illustrations of ancient hoes, see Robinson, Olyn- 


ae Olynthus, Vill, p. 252; 

ae TiS paula) 171920, DaLOL. 

124 Kuripides, Helen, 1556; Polybios, I, 22, 9; II, 5, 5. 

5 Blumner, Technologie, 1V, p. 437. 

126 Insc, Délos, 1416 A, col. I, line 77. 

"7 Insc. Délos, 1417 A, col. I, line 73. 

w°T.G., I’, 374, lines 190 and 281 (= Erechtheum, pp. 390 and 394; XVI, col. 1, lines 30-33 
and XVII, col. IT, lines 33-34). 

oat Tg.) Fle phO/ 2. Nes Lo at 

1807G., XI, 2, 165, lines 4 and 32; 161 A, line 96. 

at Ags, aed) ay LODs Ie, 

182,'1.G., XI, 2, 144 A, line 67. Cf. also 199 A, line 63 (40 drachmas), where, however, the entry 
is incomplete. 

88 See Buck, Dictionary, p. 501. Modern Greek oxadiSa, oxadiornpe is a small weeding hoe. 

4 See Buck, Dictionary, p. 501. 

"Cf. s.v. Sarculum, p. 1076. 
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thus, X, pp. 343-344. In Aristophanes, Nubes, 1486-1500, the sminye was to be used 
for chopping up the roof of the phrontisterion.*® 

We cannot be sure of the number of our word; if the form is correctly restored 
in Stele ITI, 12, as singular, the price of the sminye was three drachmas one obol. 
The only other price from antiquity known to me is given in the Edict of Diocletian, 


where the maximum figure is 12 denarii (Col. XV, 44: reading of the Geronthrean 
Stone). 


23. orehéa (VI, 29). Haft, handle. It is now suggested that line 29 of Stele VI, 
which was left unrestored in Part I, be completed to read as follows: [orede]at Sv0 Svo 
topov. In the Eleusinian building records for the year 327/6 B.c., steleioi were pur- 
chased for six new toroi, ‘ drills.’ ** In Hesychius a toros is defined, in part, as the 
instrument into which the steleos was inserted.*** In both cases the gender is masculine, 
but the feminine form occurs in Homer, Od. X XI, 422; Aeneas Tacitus, 18, 10, and 
Hesychius, s.v. orevhéav.**” 


The price of the stelea for toroi in 327/6 B.c. is given as 3 drachmas 3 obols each. 


24. otparjp (II, 121). Beam, rafter. From Harpokration and Suidas have 
come definitions of the stroter as the rafter or crossbeam laid upon the dokos or 
bearing-beam. In an architectural context the word, translated ‘ Sparren,’ is dis- 
cussed by F. Noack, Eleusis, p. 209, by L. D. Caskey, 4.J.A., XIV, 1910, pp. 303-306, 
and by F. Ebert, Fachausdriicke, pp. 38-40, 47. 


Two prices for stroteres are contained in the Attic building inscription, J.G., 
II’, 1672, dated in the year 329/8 B.c. In line 63, the price is given as 1 drachma 4 
obols; in line 85, as 2 drachmas 3 obols. In the former case 93 stroteres were pur- 
chased; in the latter, some figure of 15 or more. The dokos, or bearing-beam, cost 17 
drachmas (line 66) and the smaller Aimas, plank laid upon the stroter, 1 drachma 
(line 64). These prices give some idea of the relative size of these roof timbers. 


25. répos (II, 126). Drill, borer.“* Eustathius defines a toros as a well- 
digging instrument or a tool for stone-cutting.“” Earlier Hesychius had defined it 
simply as a stone-cutting instrument.” Various types of chisels are illustrated by E. 


136 Cf, Pax, 546; Aves, 602. 

187. TG 11%, 1673, lines 55-56: 

138 S vy. topos and répov. 

139 See Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, s.v. oreded. 

140 Cf, VI, 29, where the restoration [oreAc]ai v0 Sv0 répwv, ‘two handles of two drills,’ is now 
proposed. ae 

141 For the etymology, see Boisacq, Dictionnaire’, s.vv. tetpw and topos, “ piercing. 

142 Ad Od., V, 249 (p. 1533, 10-11). as 

143 $y, répov. Pollux (VII, 192, and X, 149) and Photius limited their definition to ‘an instru- 
ment for digging wells,’ as does Blumner, Technologie, II, p. 214, note 2. 
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Saglio, Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Caelum.™ Saglio equates the Latin 
caelum, ‘chisel,’ with tépos. In an Eleusinian building inscription and in a section 
relating to the quarrying of stone, mention is made of toroi which were supplied with 
handles. The word is not of common occurrence, but it seems not unlikely in view of 
the definitions of Hesychius and Eustathius and the context of the word in the 
building inscription that the instrument is the ‘ piercing’ or pointed drill described 
in books relating to the technique of sculpture as the ‘ running drill.’ ™ 


In the Eleusinian building accounts for the year 327/6 B.c., one lengthy item 
refers to the making of six new toroi."’ The weight of the new instrument is given as 
38 staters. The price of new iron was 4 obols per stater which makes the total 152 
obols, or 25 drachmas 2 obols. The price of the metal per instrument, when made of 
kainos sideros, was 25% obols, or slightly more than 4 drachmas 1 obol. In addition, 
the payment to the craftsman for making the tools was 6 drachmas. The cost of each 
toros, then, was approximately 5 drachmas 1 obol, which was two and a half times the 
price of a dikella, as recorded in the same inscription. 


26. tpoxireta (V, 4). Pulley, block-and-tackle equipment.* The word usually 
seems to refer to the pulley of a hoisting machine; *” sometimes it is taken to mean the 
entire block-and-tackle equipment.’” In Athenaeus, V, 208 e, reference is made to 
the use of the trochileia for lifting stones and missiles. In Aristophanes, Lys., 722, a 
woman had tried to let herself down from the Acropolis by the rope of the pulley. The 
building accounts of the Erechtheion for the year 408/7 B.c. recorded a payment to 
laborers working by the day on the trochileia.** In /.G., I°, 313, line 112, and 314, 
line 123, there is mention of large and small trochileiai in the accounts of the epistatai 
of Eleusis in 408/7 B.c."* Numerous epigraphical references from Delos, Epidauros, 
Eleusis, and Athens are collected in van Herwerden, Lexicon’, s.v. Bliimner, Tech- 
nologie, III, pp. 112 ff., discusses this pulley instrument in detail. 


The cost of 7a tpoxeAe7a is given in /.G., IV’, 1, 102, lines 49-50, as 260 drachmas. 
The word is in the plural, but Hiller (ad. loc.) equates the form with Attic  tpoxudela. 


’ “For references to chisels found in more recent excavations, see Robinson, Olynthus, X, pp. 
44 ff. 

SOG Ll LO, Apaine 08 

146 See Casson, op. cit., pp. 202 ff.; and Richter, op. cit., pp. 144-145. 

aot Toa 117 16/S,lines o5-00. 

™48 Definitions from Liddell-Scott-Jones. 

*#9 See Aristotle, Mech., 853 a, 32; Polybios, I, 22, 5; and VIII, 4, 5. So Lucretius, IV, 905; 
and Vitruvius, X, 2, 1. The Latin word is trochlea. For well-side scenes on vases, in one of which 
at least a rope is strung on a pulley, see the references in Amyx, A.J.A., XLIX, 1945, pp. 514-515. 

*°° Cf. 1.G., XI, 2, 161 A, line 69. This pyar} is identified by Kirchner (ad I.G., I1*, 1672, line 
156) as a trochileia. 

*1'1.G., I?, 374 K, lines 142-143 (= L. D. Caskey, Erechtheum, p. 386). 

182 See also /.G., II*, 1672, lines 156, 205, and 309. 
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This Epidaurian inscription is dated in the early part of the fourth century and 
records the accounts of the building of the temple of Asklepios. In the accounts of 
the epistatai of Eleusis of the year 329/8 B.c., there is a record in lines 205-206 of a 
sum due to a certain Sosidemos for the iron-work of the trochileia. The weight of 
the iron is given as 83 talents 23 staters, and the sum of money is 1569 drachmas.*™ 


27. tpvaavov (II, 131). Auger.** The word is derived from *ter- meaning 
‘bore.’ Buck and others define it as ‘ auger,’ a more or less generic word for a boring 
instrument. Casson believes that the word should be restricted to the ‘ bow-drill,’ 
which is certainly one meaning." Clear reference to such a drill occurs as early as 
Homer, Od., IX, 385. The spinning motion of the trypanon is mentioned in Euripides, 
Cyclops, 461. The instrument was used in gem-cutting as well as by the sculptor and 
the carpenter.”* A clear illustration of a bow-drill, reproduced from a hydria of the 
fifth century in the Boston Museum, appears in Cloché, Classes, etc., plate 26. Try- 
pana are described in detail by Blimner, Technologie, II, pp. 222-226; and by de 
Villefosse in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Terebra. 


28. vev (V, 39). Pigpen. This word has occurred before only in a small and 
fragmentary papyrus: C. C. Edgar, Zenon Papyri, III, Cairo, 1928, 59468, line 2. 
The word was apparently first defined in Liddell-Scott-Jones, Greek-English Lexicon, 
revised edition, 1940. See Buck and Peterson, Reverse Index, p. 259, for this and 
similar formations in -on. 


29. dpvyavov (IX, 9-10). Brushwood. Phryganon, derived from ¢pvya, 
‘roast or parch,’ **’ is a term applied to small dead wood or brushwood. Theophrastos, 
H.P., I, 3, 1 made four genera of plants: tree (dendra), shrub (thamnos), herb 
(poa), and undershrub (phryganon). In Syll.*, 1027, lines 14-15, the word is dis- 
tinguished from €vAa; in Plutarch, Fab., 6,4, it is made synonymous with lygos, 
‘twig’ or ‘ withe.’ 

I have discovered no prices for phryganon in sacred inscriptions where xyla and 
rhymos seem to be the usual words for firewood for sacrifices. 


30. xdpa€é (II, 254, 259; V, 25). Vine-prop, pointed stake. The word, derived 


153 7. G., II?, 1672, lines 205-206. Through the kindness of the Ephor, M. Mitsos, I was able 
to examine this stone in the Epigraphical Museum, which at the time of this writing is closed for 
repairs. Kirchner had read the figures for the weight of the iron in talents as 5033. The first char- 
acter which he read as the numeral for 5000 is the sign for fifty talents (i.e. 10 x 5 talents). 
Kirchner’s His actually a T. This corrected reading accords with the earlier text of Koehler in 
L.G., II, 834b, II, line 70. 

154 See Buck, Dictionary, p. 594. 

155 Op, cit., p. 208. Cf. Richter, op. cit., p. 144. 

156 See Babelon in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Gemmae, p. 1469a. 

157 See Boisacq, Dictionnaire*, p. 1040. 
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from yapdéoow, ‘sharpen,’ ‘ make pointed,’ “* can be used for any pointed stake. In 
Stele V, the modifying phrase id rats dumédors makes clear that our reference is to 
vine-props. In Aristophanes, Ach., 986, the reference, too, is clearly to vine-props. 
The use of such props, usually of oak or olive wood, for grapevines is discussed, with 
references to ancient literature, by Jardé in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. 
Vinum, p. 918 a. 

Most vines needed props, as may be concluded from numerous references : Homer, 
Il., XVIII, 563; Hesiod, Scutum, 298; Aristophanes, Ach., 986; Theokritos 3, 70; 
Varro, I, 8. Some species remained on the ground, but the grapes were liable to be 
eaten by mice and foxes. Some grew on trees, but this was not approved of by the best 
authorities.’ The need for vine-props, then, in a country which specialized in vines, 
was extensive. 

Although it is well known that large timber, particularly for naval purposes, had 
to be imported into Athens, a passage in Demosthenes, XXI, Against Meidias, 167, 
indicates that in the fourth century even small charakes were brought in by sea. At 
the end of the Archidamian War we learn from the Pax of Aristophanes that the 
price of a hundred vine-poles was not more than one drachma.*” Stele II, line 254, 
contains the entry 10200 vine-poles. The sale price is given as 59 drachmas. For each 
hundred stakes the price was roughly 314 obols. These stakes were hardly new, for 
they are described as being in a chorion at Phaleron. Similarly, in Stele V, lines 24- 
25, the stakes were described as under the vines in a field at Athmonon (modern 
Amaroussi). In the case of the entry in II, 254, the sale price is given to the left of the 
entry for charakes, but it must include the price of the stone Jenos in the line below, 
the two entries being sold together. 

In the Edict of Diocletian, Col. XIV, line 7 (a.p. 301), the maximum price for 
charakes is given as 10 denarii per bundle of 100. 


IX. WEAPONS 


The Greek names for the various weapons used in their armies are collected by 
P. Monceaux in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Exercitus. Only the spear and 
the short spear occur in our lists. The present author is unaware of any definitive 
treatment of individual Greek weapons corresponding to the study of the Roman 
pilum by Schulten in the R.£. Petrie’s 1917 study of weapons (Tools and W eapons ) 
is based on Egyptian material. Interest in Greek weapons seems to have been chiefly 
in those of the Homeric period, for which Miss Lorimer’s brilliant article in Boa 


188 See Boisacq, Dictionnaire’, s.v. 
169 See Michell, Ec. of Anc. Greece, pp. 79-80. 
*°° Line 1263. Columella (XI, 2, 12) states that one man could cut 110 vine-props in a day. 
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XLU, 1947, pp. 76-138, is basic,’ although weapons have been ardently collected and 
reported from numerous excavations. Lammert has sketched the history of the bow 
in R.E., sv. Pfeil; H. Weber’s chapter “ Angriffswaffen” in Olympische For- 
schungen, 1, Berlin, 1944, pp. 146-165, seems to be the most detailed study of the 
archaeological evidence. There is a useful illustrated study of arms and armour in 
the British Museum, Guide to the Exhibition Illustrating Greek and Roman Life, 
London, 1920, pp. 74-109. Robinson has published a chapter on arrowheads, spear- 
heads, slingbullets, and shields in Olynthus, X, pp. 378-446. 

I know of no study on the cost of ancient weapons. Stele II contains the price of 
the short hurling spear and a spear without butt-spike as 2 drachmas and 1 drachma 
4 obols, respectively. 

In a scene near the close of the Pax of Aristophanes, various traders come upon 
the scene and interview Trygaios. The prices for their wares include 1000 drachmas 
for a breastplate (thorax), 60 for a trumpet (salpinx) and 50 for a helmet (kranos).’ 
These are regarded as high, if not fictitious, prices.* In /.G., II’, 1126, lines 29-30, a 
law of the Delphic Amphictyonic League dated in 380/79 B.c., the shield is priced at 
200 Aeginetan staters and the crest (lophos) at 15 staters. This amounts to 600 
drachmas for the former, 45 for the latter. But these were apparently adornments for 
a colossal statue and hardly typical prices. The price of the 6épv, which would complete 
the panoplia and provide a basis for comparison, is unfortunately lost. 

One other inscription is known to me which contains prices for some weapons. 
This is from Koresia on the island of Keos and is dated at the beginning of the third 
century B.c. The weapons mentioned were given as prizes of victory, so were pre- 
sumably of good quality. The following prices are given: 


VALUE OF WEAPONS IN J.G., XII, 5, 647 * 


Weapon Price Line No. 
Bow (toxon) Jeat, 28 
Bow and quiver (pharetra) [oeut. 28 
Spearhead (lonche)* 3% ob. 30 
Staff pole (kontos) vide ek OL 
Shield a Waa Wap 31 


Our evidence is scattered, but we can safely conclude that weapons were not cheap. 


1 —. H. F. Gray’s recent article “ Metal-Working in Homer” (J.4.S., LXXIV, 1954, pp. 1-15) 
includes references to early weapons discovered in excavations. 

2Lines 1224, 1240, 1251. 

8A. Béckh, Staatshaushaltung der Athener®, I, p. 138; Ehrenberg, People of Aristophanes’, 
p. 224. 

+S yil.®, 958. 

> Or, possibly, spear. 
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Sopdrov (11, 226). Short spear. Hesychius defines doration as the short lance or 
javelin (puxpa Méyxn or axdvrov).° It was cast by hand and used for striking from 
afar. In the fighting at Pylos the doration is mentioned by Thucydides as a weapon 
of the Athenian light-armed troops which along with stones inflicted injury on the 
Spartans.” It is described by De Ridder in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. 
Jaculum, p. 594 b. 


Sdépu dvev orvpaxos (II, 225). Spear without the butt-spike. dépv, a common word 
in Homer, was originally the ‘ tree-trunk ’ or ‘ beam,’ whence it came to mean ‘ spear- 
shaft ’ and eventually, sometimes, ‘ spear.’ It is connected with Greek dpis ‘ tree, oak’ 
and Avestan daru— tree-trunk.’ * Cuq in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Hasta, 
p. 33 b, states Sépv “ signifie proprement le bois (Homer, //. XVI, 814); aussi les 
poétes l’emploient-ils pour désigner d’autres bois que celui de la lance, mais dans les 
auteurs de prose il désigne toujours la lance.’ In our entry the qualifying phrase 
‘without the butt-spike ’ makes clear that ddépu has its customary prose meaning. 

The word styrax is known from Xenophon, H.G., VI, 2, 19, and Plato, Laches, 
184a.° In the former passage the Spartan commander at Korkyra is described as 
using his baton to strike one of his captains, his styrax to strike another. If the 
styrax were the spear-point, the commander would have killed instead of flogged the 
man. It must, then, be the butt end of the lance. In the Plato passage, the mariner is 
said to have let the spear slip through his hand until he retained only the end of the 
styrax. The word is derived from oravpds and is the Attic form for the more common 
aavper7np.’ Both words, then, refer to the caps fastened on to the end of the shaft 
at the opposite end from the spear-head.” The spear could then be stuck upright in 
the ground.” Many of these butt-spikes have survived. Several are described by 
Robinson (Olynthus, X, pp. 416-418, plates 127-128) who gives references in his 
notes to those from other excavations than Olynthos. 


X. MISCELLANEOUS 


Included under the title of ‘ Miscellaneous’ are twelve items which do not fall 


easily under any of the nine preceding headings. They are listed in alphabetical order 
by the Greek names. 


1. dpyvpuov apydv (VIT, 93). Unwrought silver. The item in Stele VII, line 93 


® $.U. akovTwov. 

“IV, 34, 3. 

* See, in particular, Buck, Dictionary, p. 1390. 

* For the most complete documentation of this word, see Thesaurus Graecae Linguae. 
*° See Boisacq, Dictionnaire’, pp. 902 and 922. 

See Harpokration, s.v. cavpwrip. 

% See, for example, Homer, J/., III, 135. 
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was earlier restored in the editio princeps as [dpy'] pov apyov xk[— — -], and this 
reading was retained in our Part I.’ The second thought of the present writer, how- 
ever, is that he would hesitate to accept the restoration. 

Meritt noted as a parallel for his restoration that in Pausanias ITI, 12, 3, apyupos 
was modified by argos. Similarly, one might have cited passages in which argos is 
used with the same meaning and is applied to lead, bronze, and iron.’ But our entry 
occurs following a series of pithaknai and preceding a rather lengthy list of roof tiles. 
A reference to uncoined silver seems out of place. 

The adjective argos can be applied to certain types of manufactured objects which 
are left ‘ unfinished’ or to certain objects or tools which are ‘ idle.’ In architecture, 
the word means ‘ blank.’ For example, the uncarved moulding or the block without 
anathyrosis is so termed in the Erechtheion building inscriptions.* Liddell-Scott-Jones 
lists examples of the ‘undressed’ hide, wheat ‘unprepared for eating,’ the ‘ un- 
polished ’ stone, land ‘ lying fallow,’ and ypmara ‘ yielding no return.’ In Josephus 
the stone which is ‘unwrought’ is argos.’ Since our inscription is not stoichedon 
(although 31%4-4 letters seem likely for the lacuna before the rho), and nouns in 
-puov are numerous (see Buck and Petersen, Reverse Index, pp. 94-108), the author 
is not prepared to offer a substitute restoration. In keeping with the sequence of jars, 
one might suggest apddpiov, hexapiov,’ or possibly NourHprov. On the whole, however, 
the item seems too elusive. 


2. Babpobvpa (V, 33). Base of a thynuaterion or censer. All the letters of this 
word, which is new in Greek lexicography, are preserved with the exception of the 
first. In Part I no effort was made to identify the object which it names. It may now 
be suggested that the word is compounded from BaOpor, * base, pedestal,’ and Ovpos, 
‘thyme ’ or Ovpos,' and refers to the base of a thymiaterion. For the formation of the 
word, comparison may be made, for example, with éwi#vyov. K. Wigand in his ap- 
parently exhaustive study of the thymiaterion in Bonner Jahrbicher, CXXII, 1912, 
pp. 1-97, gives illustrations of terracotta bases from Greek sources (pp. 41-42). Since 
our item follows a terracotta object and is in turn followed by a vase, it is reasonable 
to infer that it too was of terracotta. 


3. Séoun (II, 151). Bundle, package. For the etymology cf. Boisacq, Dic- 
tionnaire’, s.v. €o I. Athenaeus quotes a fragment from Semos of Delos to the 


1B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 81. 

2 Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 282. 

’ See the references in Thesaurus Graecae Linguae. 

4See G. P. Stevens, Erechtheum, pp. 315 and 316 with references. 

Np e198. ; 

6 Pollux (X, 87) specifically associates Jekos with our Stelai, and the item lekarion (X, 86) is 
mentioned in the sentence which follows a reference to confiscated lists. 

7 For the derivation of Oypude, etc., from Oupds, see Boisacq, Dictionnaire*, s.vv. Ovpods and @vpos. 
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effect that several handfuls of barley (-sheaves) were bound together into a single 
desme.* Similarly, Athenaeus elsewhere refers to a desme of split wood;* Alexis 
refers to ‘bundles’ of thyme;*® and Dionysios of Halikarnassos (III, 61) to a 
‘bundle’ of rods. Hesychius defines dyxadiSes, ‘armfuls,’ as desmai of firewood.” 
The word was widely used in Egypt for ‘ bundles ’ of hay and straw; see the papyro- 
logical references in A. C. Johnson, ‘“‘ Roman Egypt,” Economic Survey, HU, pp. 
470-471. 

In II, 151, the word desme is followed by a sigma. The remaining letters of the 
word are lost, and the item was left uncompleted in Part I. Since there are references 
to desmai of coriander, of wheat, of barley,’’ one likely restoration would be the word 
o[nodpov|. The entry would presumably refer to sesame-sheaves. Another possibility 
might be the word o[dxxwv]. [Demosthenes] XX XV, Against Lakritos, 34, contains 
a reference to desmai of skins, and by analogy desme of sakkoi would refer to a bundle 
of cloth bags or sacks. 


4. éxxadxopa (VI, 86). Bronze objects. The word occurs only in our inscrip- 
tion. The first five letters are preserved; the remainder has been completed according 
to the suggestion of Tod in Hermathena, LIX, 1942, p. 82. The simplex is used for 
any bronze vessel or instrument, including bronze tablets for treaties ** and a metal 
breastplate.“ The diminutive of the simplex, chalkomation, is used in Insc. Délos, 
1417, A, col. I, line 104, for ten objects which were contained in a small box. The 
reference in our inscription may well be to similar small objects, for the price is given 
as 52 drachmas, approximately one fourth of the value of the bronze obelos of I, 95. 


3. entxapria (1,20, 22, 29: 11.81, 97; 178; VIL SsX lal it) ee ron 
precise definition of this word in our context is difficult. It first occurs in the Gortynian 
Laws (ca. 450 B.c.)** in connection with the rights of heiresses and bears the general 
meaning of ‘ revenue’ or “ income’ of all the property. This seems to be the meaning 
also in its earliest literary use, in Andokides I, 92. However, Holleaux, in publishing 
an inscription from Thespiai, noted that the meaning of epikarpia was there “ récolte 
... sur pied dans le moment ot la vente a lieu.” ** He gave references to the Attic 
Stelai for a similar meaning. The definition of ‘crops not yet reaped’ has subse- 
quently been accepted for epikarpia in our inscriptions, for example, by Kirchner,” 


SXIV, 618d (=< F.H.G., IV, 495). 

77 Db, 

ee Uraglls + IN0CK, Cutt, bay Ds ooey 

om Cr olus, 11; 139. 

%* See Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, s.v. 

Pe FOI Di0e, 144,20 bs 

44 Polybios, VI, 23, 14. 

 Inscriptiones Creticae, IV, Rome, 1950, 70, col. VII, line 33. 

“ R.E.G., X, 1897, p. 36. Cf. also Ziebarth, Wochenschr. klass. Phil., XIV, 1897, 1026. 
1” Ad Syll.*, 96, note. 
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Daux,”* Tod,” and the present writer.” Simultaneously, however, Liddell-Scott-Jones 
has defined the word here simply as ‘ produce, crop.’ The crux passage would seem to 
be our Stele X, line 11, which reads: émucapmia rés yes ép ‘Odpuvetoe éxexd| proro]. 
Clearly, the epikarpia here has been harvested. Pollux in Book I, 237, ina paragraph 
which enumerates the parts of a tree, gives a list of words meaning ‘ produce’ or 
‘crop.’ Epikarpia occurs between ékddprov, ‘that which the earth produces,’ and 
KapTos aKxpalov, “a ripe crop.’ The word would seem, then, to have some general 
meaning of the crop in fruit,** whether or not it had been picked. 


6. knpwry (I, 163). Salve, cosmetic. All the letters of this word except the last 
are restored. Such extensive restoration may seem very bold, and none was attempted 
in the previous edition, which was the editio princeps. Nevertheless, the present editor 
has proposed this text in Part I on the evidence of a sentence in Pollux, X, 150, which 
reads: év d€ rots Anuiomparors Kal paxia Kat Knpwry yéypanra. The sentence occurs in 
a section which has the heading iatpod oxevyn. Since rakia is inscribed on the same line 
as our word, and the restoration of kerote meets the stoichedon requirements, it seems 
reasonable to associate the two in our stele. 


There are numerous references in medical writers, particularly Dioskorides, to 
various kerotai made from myrtle (3, 45), iris (3, 84), Dropwort (1, 148), roses, ete. 
Starkie (ad Aristophanes, Ach., 1176) collects similar passages in Hippokrates.” 
Hug’s article in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. unguentum, contains the prices 
of various ointments. See also the prices of various ingredients in Col. XX XII of the 
Edict of Diocletian. 


7. dérpov (II, 135). Carbonate of soda. For the Ionic-Attic form Nirpor, see 
Schwyzer, Gr. Gram., I, pp. 259 and 532.% For the derivation, see Boisacq, Diction- 
naire’, s.v. virpov. The earliest occurrence of the word is in Herodotos.™ 


Nitre, often mixed with castor oil, was used as a soap by fullers and washers.” 
The word is treated at length by Schramm (in R.E., s.v. nitrum), who discusses the 
source and use of the substance which, he says, is variously translated as soda, salt- 


Se Cciiae 1s, 1926, pe Zl7. 

22 Gr. Hist. Inser., 1?, p. 199. 

20 Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 233. 

21 Thus the later adjective érixapros means ‘ fruit-bearing.’ 

22TIn Aristophanes, frag. 320, line 1, quoted in Pollux, VII, 95, kerote means ‘ cosmetic,’ a 
meaning which Dindorf in the Thesaurus Graecae Linguae attributes also to the passage in Pollux, 
X, 150. For the use of salves in the toilette, see Hug, in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. 
unguentum, 1856. 

28 Moeris, Photius, and Phrynichos all testify te the form Airpov in Attic writers of an early date. 

24 So Buck and Petersen, Reverse Index, p. 338. 

25 Pollux, X, 135. Cf. Bliimner, Technologie, 1°, p. 175. 
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peter, and potash.** Schramm’s discussion, however, is almost entirely restricted to 
the evidence from Pliny’s Natural History. One detailed chemical study of nitron is 
not mentioned by Schramm, that of K. C. Bailey (The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on 
Chemical Subjects, 1, London, 1929, pp. 169-171) who concludes that the nitron or 
litron of the ancients was not always the same, but that in most cases it was a carbonate 
or bicarbonate of sodium or potassium. 

The use of litron (in composition) in Athens as a soap can safely be inferred 
from Aristophanes, Ranae, 711, and Plato, Tim., 60 d.” Athenaeus quotes fragments 
which indicate its use as an antidote to poisoning (II, 61 d); in cooking (II, 68 a: 
Antiphanes, Kock, C.A.F., II, p. 69); and for cleansing (XV, 665 b: Plato, Kock, 
C.A.F., I, p. 620). Anaxippos (Kock, C.A.F., III, p. 300) uses nitron, ‘ the soda- 
shop,’ as the place in the market where groceries were sold; cf. Gulick ad Athenaeus, 
IV, 169 c. Herodotos (II, 86, 87) describes its use in embalming. The careless hus- 
band in Theokritos (XV, 16) forgot to bring home nitron, no doubt for use as a soap. 

For the price of a form of sodium carbonate, see T. Frank, Economic Survey, V, 
p. 417 (Col. XXXII, line 34 of the Edict of Diocletian: 250 denarii a pound). 


8. dBedioxos (1, 93-94; II, 132). Small skewer, spit. Since our word occurs in 
I, 93-94 in the company of kitchen utensils, it seems reasonable to assume that the 
specific meaning is here ‘ skewer’ or ‘ spit.’ The word in this meaning is studied by 
Reinach in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Veru. His fig. 7406 shows illu- 
strations of spits for roasting. At Delos, obeliskoi were frequently dedicated, and 
Deonna has collected numerous references in Délos, XVIII, p. 227.** The inventories 
of the Treasurers of Athena mention 42 votive obeliskoi.” The most detailed study of 
the meaning of the word is in W. Petersen, “ Greek Diminutive Suffix -wrKo- -wrxn-,” 
Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, XVIII, 1913, pp. 
165 and 181. Petersen states that when obeliskos means ‘ spit’ there is no clear refer- 
ence to small size, and suggests that its identity with obelos is due to prehistoric 
syncretism. He notes one inscription in which the word is qualified by the adjective 
mikros * and lists five other meanings for the word, to which now may be added 
‘ drainpipe ’ and ‘ bar.’ ** On the other hand, the juxtaposition of obelos and obeliskos 


*° For the Asia Minor sources of soda, see T. R. S. Broughton in Economic Survey, IV, p. 624 
The best, however, came from Calastra on the Theramic Gulf, and a coarse variety was plentifully 
produced in Egypt (Pliny, H.N., XXXI, 106; Strabo, XVII, 803). 

* Blumner, #.L., s.v. Seife. Plutarch, Demetr., 27, contains the amusing story of Demetrios 
spending 250 drachmas, which the Athenians had levied on themselves, for soap (smegma) for 
Lamia and her fellow courtesans. 

* See also /.G., IT*, 1638, line 67, and 1640, line 30 (tabulae amphictyonum Deliacorum). 

29 T.G., Il’, 1425, line 407. 

** This inscription has more recently been published as /.G., XI, 2, 161, B (line 128). 

** For references, see Liddell-Scott-Jones and cf. Tod, Num. Chron., 6th Ser., VIT;1947 ep. 1. 
For the meaning * obelisk,’ see, in particular, J. Friedrich, Deminutivbildung, jek wal 
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in consecutive lines of Stele I raises the question of what distinction is intended. The 
present writer finds it hard to believe that the two words are identical and would 
guess that the difference is one of size. 

Price. In I, 93, eight obeliskoi were sold for 17 drachmas, or slightly more 
than 2 drachmas apiece. In I, 94, six obeliskoi brought 14 drachmas 2 obols. The 
average price of fourteen was slightly less than 2 drachmas 114 obols. 

Most obeliskoi were doubtless of iron. In two Delian accounts, where the mean- 
ing of the word is ‘ bars’ or ‘rails’ of a balcony, Glotz has stated: “ Des barreaux 
qui valaient 7 ob. en 298 valent le méme prix en 250 pour une quantité plus que 
double.” * Glotz lists other prices from Delos. It should be noted, however, that 
some of the Delian obeliskoi were made of oak-wood.* 

Prices of iron objects in general are given in A. C. Johnson, “ Roman Egypt,” 
Econonuc Survey, II, p. 471.% Nails, for example, varied in price between 2 and 8 
drachmas per mina of weight. 


9. odBedds (I, 95). Skewer, spit. The meaning and use of the word obelos have 
been made the subject of a special and thorough study by M. N. Tod (Num. Chron., 
6th Ser., VII, 1947, pp. 1-27). Tod notes that obelos was the spelling for the word in 
the sense of ‘ spit’ and that after 485 B.c. all Attic inscriptions use obolos for the coin 
or sum of money. 


Price. Whereas most skewers or spits were doubtless of iron, our object in I, 
95 is specified as being of copper: “ the single skewer brought the price of 200 drach- 
mas. Unfortunately, the weight is not given. In Insc. Délos, 313, frag. i, line 15, 
twelve copper obeliskoi averaged one mina apiece; so there is no reason to associate 
the obelos or obeliskos with the standard obol of the Aeginetic and Attic-Euboic 
weight standards. 


10. wapacropuos (II, 198). The word is unknown elsewhere in Greek. It occurs 
only here in the form wapac7opia. It is preceded on the same line by a word of five 
letters, of which only the final one, a sigma, is preserved. Presumably we have a 
feminine adjective modifying a noun in the singular number. 


32 Journal des savants, X1, 1913, p. 27. The references are to /.G., XI, 2, 148, line 70, and 287, 
A, line 101. 

83. G., XI, 2, 199, A line 62 (6 drachmas apiece) ; 203, A, line 50 (also 6 drachmas apiece). 

84 No prices of iron are given in Heichelheim, Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen, or in Larsen’s 
“Roman Greece,” Economic Survey, IV. For a succinct account of the economic importance of 
iron, see Rostovtzeff, Soc. and Ec. Hist. of Hell. World, II, p. 1217. 

85 The word yadxés covered both ‘ copper’ and its alloy with tin, ‘ bronze.’ Buck (Dictionary, 
p. 611) notes that the actual reference in the majority of cases would be to bronze, since this was so 
much more extensively employed than pure copper. Cf. Bliimner, Technologie, IV, pp. 38-66. An 
analysis of numerous specimens is summarized in K. C. Bailey, The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on 
Chemical Subjects, II, pp. 159-161. 
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The simplex o7émov in the sense of ‘ that which belongs to the mouth,’ * bit,’ has 
been studied by W. Petersen (Greek Diminutives in -vov, p. 53), who gives ancient 
references for this meaning.*® Lafaye, too, has discussed the word, with illustrations, 
in his article on Frenuwm in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, 1337 a. But the most 
detailed study of the bit seems to be that of E. Pernice, ‘‘ Griechisches Pferdegeschier ” 
in Berliner Winckelmanns Programme, no. 56, Berlin, 1896. Pernice publishes two 
bronze bits belonging to the fourth century B.c. which were found with muzzle and 
part of headstall in a grave in Boeotia. 

Prepositions other than wapd are compounded with stomion to designate parts of 
the bridle. We know from Pollux that upostomia is an iron part of the bridle; * the 
peristomion may be the part which goes over the nose and attaches to the ends of the 
bit.* But not all of the words for the parts of the bridle are known. Marchant has 
observed in a note on Chapter X of Xenophon’s masterly treatise on Horsemanship, a 
chapter in which the bit is described in some detail, that we do not know the Greek 
terms for “ the pendants to which the reins were attached ” or “ the curved or S-shaped 
branches with eyes to which the bridle was fastened.” * Either of these pieces might 
well be described as parastomia. Since our adjective is modifying a feminine noun 
ending in sigma,*® some such word as Jabis, which can mean a clasp or buckle and has 
the sense of something that one can take hold of, may be suggested. This would 
admirably suit Marchant’s second missing term, the piece to which the bridle is 
fastened. The fact that a modifier parastomia was needed shows that the word was 
one with a general meaning, not always associated with the bit. Moreover, the piece 
was very small and might reasonably be sold for the price given on our stone, 2 obols. 
The complete entry in Stele II, line 198, may now be tentatively corrected to [Aafi]s 
TapacTopia. 


11. pdx (1, 163). Bandages, rags. The word rakos can designate a rag of any 
kind, not only a ragged garment.” Petersen has concluded, on the other hand, that 


*6 Herodotos, I, 215; IV, 72; Aeschylus, Prom., 1009; Sophocles, El., 1462. For other mean- 
ings of stomion, see Petersen, op. cit., pp. 50, 103, and 113. 

87 T, 184; II, 100; and X, 56. 

88 Cf. Hesychius s.v. muodxvov. 

* Xenophon, S'criptora Minora, Loeb Classical Library, pp. 350-351. Cf. Pernice, op. cit., p. 23. 

*° Although most of the compounds in -erémo0s make adjectives of two terminations, Liddell- 
Scott-Jones lists dordpu0s as one of three terminations. But the evidence there cited is not conclusive. 
Buck and Petersen (Reverse Index, p. 43), however, have shown that no fixed rules are possible : 
“ The fem. of -vos is sometimes the same as the masc., sometimes it is -a, Ion. -1. The familiar rule 
according to which compounds do not change, but simple words form a distinct feminine, has 
many exceptions.” 

* Cf. cheirolabis, the part of a plow which one takes hold of (Pollux, I, 200s 

*“In the accounts of Artemis Brauronia, /.G., II*, 1514 ff., rakos has a special meaning as 
determined in A. Mommsen’s article on this word in Philologus, LVIII, 1899, pp. 343-347. Kirchner 


(ad 1.G., II’, 1524, line 177) has summarized Mommsen’s conclusions as follows: “ paxos hic et 
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rakion “ is always a ragged or tattered garment in the Attic.” ** He finds the word a 
deteriorative rather than a diminutive in origin.“* Nevertheless, Pollux (X, 149-150) 
has listed the word under the general heading of medical equipment and has specifically 
noted that rakia was joined with the word for ‘salve’ or ‘ cosmetic’ in the records 
of the sale of confiscated property. The reference seems to be to our line. Rakia, then, 
seems here to refer to bandages made of rags. 


12. zpdia (II, 143). A kind of board or tablet. The definition is that of Buck, 
Dictionary, p. 601. This item, of which eighteen were sold, occurs just after the 
entry for two jars (kadoz) and preceding a list of articles of furniture. The word is 
discussed at some length in Boisacq,** who lists two etymologies of unrelated meanings. 
The rare Attic telia means the ‘ hoop of a sieve.’ ** The more common meaning is re- 
lated to Sanskrit tala-, ‘ plane surface,’ and Latin tellus, ‘ board.’ Boisacq’s first defi- 
nition is ‘ table de boulanger,’ which accords with the definitions given by the Scholiast 
to Aristophanes, Plutus, 1037, by the Venetus Scholiast to Vespae, 147, and by 
Bekker, Anecd., 275, 15. Architecturally, the word has sometimes been defined as 
‘trap-door.’ “ This meaning derives from the description of the house of Philoktemon 
in Aristophanes, Vespae, 139-148, where a telia was clapped over the opening of the 
flue in the kitchen when the old jurist attempted to escape. It is clear, however, that 
this telia was movable, for it required a log to keep it down. All that is meant by 
telia in this passage is ‘ board.’ In Aischines, I, Against Timarchos, 53, the reference 
is toa gaming board for cock-fighting. As the description in the Scholiast to Aristo- 
phanes, Vespae, 147, states, the telia was a type of thick oavis, or board, but just what 
type would have been accumulated to the number of eighteen is problematical. 


deinceps non pannum significare sed particulam vestimenti muliebris menstruis imbutam probat Mom. 
Inde natam esse vim vocabuli in hoc recensu obviam, ut scilicet usurpetur pro donario a puellis 
virginitatem adeptis Dianae oblato.” 

Op, Ct, p. 129. 

44 Tbid., pp. 95-96. It may be noted that in /.G., XI, 2, 147 B, line 13, where furnishings were 
characterized as ‘ ragged,’ the adjective fax8 was used. 

45 Dictionnaire*, pp. 966-967. 

46 For objects illustrating this meaning, cf. Blimner, Technologie, I’, p. 51; and Saglio in 
Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionaire, s.v. Cribrum. 

47 See, for example, Robinson and Graham, Olynthus, VIII, p. 195; Robinson, Olynthus, XII, 
p. 471; and Liddell-Scott-Jones. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA TO PART I 


Listed below are all changes which have been made in the text of the Attic Stelai 
as published in Part I. Several of the corrections I owe to the kindness of a communi- 
cation from Marcus N. Tod. For the most part, the addenda result from the restudy 
of the items in Parts IT and III. 


Line Nos. 


175 
VRAD, 
230 
231 
Zoe 
Zoe 


13 

21 

32 

35 
116 
122/3 


15 

ie 

192 

198 

201 

222 

oh 

245 

247, 253, 
and 256 


13 
14 


Stele I 
For rams read dams 
Enter the tax as [F] 
id te hue BIL 
oh ial * Tt] 
ha eke A 
For [Aur]ov read [.?. Jov 
Steiee ne 


Read [III] [AAI 
For z[a|vafevaix(ot) read 7|a|vabevaix(6) 
For tzo|orabpov| read v6 [orabpor | 
For troorabuov read trda0Tab pov 
Mon (ia. oc | reAeKOSiT eatin ates o|v X€xos 
Read kepapo o7e[y|alo}— 
arépos Cev' H[... I 
For capyava read oapyava|c| 
For o|———] read o| evdpor | 
For xp|arépes read kp| arépes 
For [....]|s tapaoropua read |AaBi( ?) |s tapacropia 
For [x ]|ovae read [x ]6vae and delete FF in the price column 
For | read F (sales price) 
For —— .Il read [I] [FI 
Change to: [II ]] [AA]AAFF xdtva[e] Fl 
Correct Badépor to Padepot 


Stele ITI 
For xdt[vidiov | read Kdi| ve | 
For xa[dos| read xa[ do ———|] 


For or|dpvos| read or| dpvoe — — —] 
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ptele Vv 

14 For émux[Aivrpo] read éix[ kwrpov | 

Nfs For kdivae read xdtvau 

22 Amyx reads érepa Al éuioe{uta. 

24 For “A@pov[edor| read ’A@pov[ ot | 

28 For Kepap|evor| read Kepayu| €or | 

52 For [7p ]urré<p>e read [tp ]umre<p>e 

JD Read [B]a0poOvpa 

34 Read diddaxve<s> oropa 

36 Amyx prefers the removal of the mark of punctuation. 
Stele VI 

29 For |. “4°. . Jae read [orede]ai 

35 Change to [tpazé | Cov 

38 Change to [oxip|odes 

68 Read the tax and sales price as [Fl] [H] 

69 Read the tax and sales price as: [F] [PJAA 

70 At the end of the line add: zovrov] 

iS For— ...A read [F] [PFAA]A 

86 For éxxad|xkopara| read éxyad| xkdpara | 
Stele VII 

46 For ’Axoxi6xo read ’Axo[x ]udxo 

93 For |[apyv]puov read |... . | puov 

98 Read [Kopu|vOvopyés H -— 

106 The word should be shifted two letter spaces to the left. 


In Plate 71 the photograph was printed upside down. 
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THE DEMIOPRATA OF POLLUX X 


After having made a number of references in the early chapters of Book X to an 
unidentified Demioprata, Pollux at last (X, 96) observes in his disjointed way that 
this word in its general meaning was used in comedy and by Lysias, and then adds: 
‘On the Attic Stelai, located at Eleusis, is inscribed the property of those who dis- 
honored the gods, which was sold by the state.” * His usual introduction to a citation 
from this source is év 8€ rots Anpuompdrors, but once (X, 148) he begins év 6€ tats 
"Arrixats orHAraus, once (X, 40) év rots "AAKuBiddov, and once (X, 38) Kat ’AAxuBiddov 
Sé xr. In all there are thirty-four such citations: twelve of these can be immediately 
recognized as belonging to the Attic Stelai as we have them, and most of the rest 
are so clearly offered by Pollux as items from the same list that we can safely assume 
that when he refers to the Demioprata he always means the Attic Stelai. Pollux 
supplies us with a number of items of furniture and equipment which apparently 
appeared in sections of the Stelai now lost; these are collected below in Table A. In 
Table B are parallels between Onomasticon X and the present text of the Attic Stelai. 


TaBLE A. ADDITIONAL oxevn FROM THE Demioprata oF PoLLUX X 


ITEM POLLUX X 
ahOv Tpia nurddppca one and a half phormozi of salt 169 
ap7nua oBedXiokwv cord for hanging up spits 96 
yaoTpomTns utensil used in stuffing sausage 105 
deuTnp utensil for mixing dry and wet parts 105 
of dough, or for basting 
EKTTLEO TH PLOV press (see Stele V, 10 for mearnpior ) 135 
Eupoxdia ordynpa bolts for locking a door 23 
NO wos emixpynTnpto.os strainer which fits on top of a krater 108 
KaVaoT pov an alternate spelling for ckavavorpov 86 
KaAUTTNpPES LKPLWTHPES upright tiles 1S7 
kapKwos hifovs Exav tongs for use in stonework 148 
képapov “ArtTuKov Kat Attic and Corinthian tiles 182 
k€papov Kopiv@ov 
KAULAKLOV small ladder 171 


1 A \ be 8 / > / ” a , > a c A »” 
TA EV OVY OnpLOTpaTa ov LovoY TOVVOKa Tap’ “Aptotodaver év Tos ‘Immedow ori 


érimaota Xelxwv Sypidrpal’ 6 Bdokavos 
GANG Kai rapa Tois dAXois KopwdodicKdrOLS* mpds Se Kal Avoia Adyos EoTwW imép tév Snuwompdtwv mpds Bidiav. 
év 6€ tais ’Arrixais ornAas ai Keivrar év “EXevoive ra tév doeBnodvrwy rept To Oecd Sypocia mpabévra avaye- 
ypamra. All references are to the text of E. Bethe, Pollucis Onomasticon, Teubner, Leibzig, 1900 
and 1931. On ’EAevoin see below, p. 324. ; 


ITEM 


Kvédaddov KaLvoOV Kat 
Kvédaddov Tadatov 
KOoKLVoV KpLOomroLdv 


- 
KvpLLvoOnKy 
houTnpov Kat 
a 
vTOOTATOV 
- be] - 
paxaipra ehehavriva 
\ 
Kal waXalpia KEepartiva 
podvBooxparevrai 


Tapwodevidas 
mivakes malnpot 
mpiwv AOorpiorns 


mpooKedada.ov \uvody 

Kal Epeouv 
¢ sf vA 2 
pliraika 7EKTOV 

4 la 
Tpamela wovoKvKAOS 

4 x \ 
oKady paKkpa Kal 

id 4 

oKady orpoyyvrn 

UTOATVLOV 
4 

dhevaxvida 


DAE eo TICES TELAT 


new and old pillows 
(see I, 217-18 for x. m€ov) 
sieve for barley 
(see V, 81 for kéoKwor) 
cummin box 
washing tub and stand (see I, 233-4 
for Aourypiov ALAwor ) 
knives of ivory and horn 


lead frame on which a spit turns 
(two mss. read podvBdov kparnrat; 
pohvBdov Kparevtai may be 
the correct reading ) 

an armful or bundle 

trenchers for barley cakes 

saw for stonework (cf. /.G., I’, 313, 
line 129) 

linen and woolen cushions 


wicker fan for blowing up a fire 


round table with top made of one piece 


oblong tub for kitchen use, and a 
round tub 

stand for a wine vat 

alternate spelling for 
dioaxvida (see V, 21) 


Tas_e B. Demioprata PARALLELS IN THE ATTIC STELAI 


319 


POLLUX X 
oh 


114 


170 
83 
148 


40 
IZ 
sl 
103 


130 
74 


(All the identifiable references in Pollux are to Attic otelat [ITV CV Leandayais) 


apdurarns 
Odpa Sivdmpirros 
Oipa cvvdpopaon 


KahuTTHpes KopuvOroupyets 


PODIGUENS ALLL Ges bE At 
38 I, 164; 172 
24 II, 13-14 
24 II, 15-16 
157 VII, 98 


2 Bethe reads furaxd wayxrév. Alternate manuscript readings are purat kai, TAYwYOV, TAYOTOD, 
Whatever the correct form of furaxé, its meaning is clear from the context, and mEKTOV, an easy 
emendation from the meaningless zayxroy, is perfectly suitable to the passage, which moves on to 
mention similar wicker (oiovivos) equipment. 
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POLEUL: ATTIC STELAL 

KGVAVOrT pov 86 I, 237 
KNpwTy 150 Mas 
KiBwros Ovpidorn 137 V, 16 
Khivn apdixvedaddos * 36 12353 
héxos 87 II, 116 
Anves 130 VI, 137 
mivat woukidos ... Kat 83 VII, 59 ff. 

mivak ETEpos YEeypapmevos 
mTpookepadaLovy OKUTWOV 40 II, 216-17 
pakwa (Kat Knpwry ) 150 T, 163 
TNTALWV ELLO-aKLOV 169 II, 136-7 
Xapevvyn TapaKoddos 36 Tyest 


An interest in epigraphy is a surprising quality to find in a second-century 
lexicographer, even one who lived at Athens. We who have only fragments of the 
inscription would like to discover where Pollux found his text of the Attic Stelai, and 
whether it was full and accurate. 

In the first nine books of the Onomasticon there are only nine scattered passages 
which could suggest that Pollux might have made use of a non-literary source. In III, 
39, at the word protoposis, is the statement: ‘“‘ This term is written in the laws of the 
king archon.” * The marker which indicates mortgage of land is defined as a sats or 
stele in III, 85, but the fact that the mortgage-pillars were inscribed is not mentioned. 
In VII, 61, there is an allusion to the statues of Kleobis and Biton in Argos; they are 
not mentioned, however, because there was an inscribed base, but because the sculpture 
illustrated a certain type of clothing. The custom of dedicating anathemata is treated 
briefly in I, 11, and in V, 149, terms for writing upon stelai are listed, but Pollux 
appears to be quite unaware that dedicatory inscriptions had been gathered and pub- 
lished by Polemon. In V, 166, there is a discussion of the proper terms used to de- 
scribe legal and public inscriptions, and again, in speaking of Athenian political pro- 
cesses in Book VIII, Pollux several times (c. 46, c. 128) indicates that inscriptions 
would be made at certain points, yet with all his pedantry he makes no reference to the 


collections of epigraphical texts which could have provided him with a wealth of 
citations.” 


* On the stone it is kAivy MuAnovoupyis éudixépados. 

* Cf. Polemon ap. Athenaeus, VI, 234 f. 

* Philochoros’ collection of epigraphical texts, the "Excypdppata ’Arrud, was made probably in 
the early years of the 3rd century B.c. No portions of it remain, but the title has led Bockh and 
others to assume that the inscriptions included were exclusively metrical. Jacoby, however, believes 
that the Epigrammata may have been selected from various types of inscriptions, and concludes: 
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It has been argued, however, that Pollux knew and used Krateros’ Vndicpatwv 
ocuvaywyn, a work which offered texts of a large number of Athenian inscriptions, 
mostly from the fifth and fourth centuries, with full commentaries.* Once, indeed, 
Krateros is explicitly cited (VIII, 126) ; the word nautodikai is under discussion, and 
Pollux adds to his very brief definition the statement: “If one may trust Krateros, 
who collected the Psephismata, those who are unwilling to open proceedings are called 
hubristodikai—this word was current in Sicily.” It happens that Harpokration (s.v. 
vavrodixat) has preserved a fragment of the very Krateros commentary to which Pol- 
lux must refer, and the first thing one notices is that Pollux, in defining his major 
heading (nautodikai), has made use of none of the many details which Krateros pro- 
vided. It is thus more probable that the exotic term hubristodikai comes from a pre- 
decessor in the lexicographic tradition than that Pollux himself found it in the 
Psephismata. This leaves us in some doubt as to the origin of his reference to Sicilian 
usage ; it may belong to Krateros, or it may have been added by Pollux’s lexicographer.’ 

A second passage in which a reference to Krateros may exist is VII, 15. Here 
Pollux is discussing buying and selling, and he says, “ In the Attic psephismata which 
grant privileges to foreigners, one can find etvar atTé oixelav évnow.”’ The troublesome 
thing here is that it is not possible to find such a phrase among surviving inscriptions. 
For some reason the word évyots has been restored in C.J.G., 3597b, an inscription 
from Ilium, but actually it occurs only in this chapter of the Onomasticon. The 
formula to which Pollux seems to refer uses the word éyxrnovs with the genitive, as in 
I.G., I’, 360, line 20: etvar Satrots kai yqs Kai oikias éyxrnow.’ It seems likely that 
Pollux’s hapax sprang from an erroneous reading, and that his use of otxeiay is also 
a mistake.” He has taken the word in good faith as a derivative of wvéopar, but if the 


“This may, incidentally, be the first collection of its kind and would in that case be the genuine 
predecessor of Krateros’ Psephismata” (F.G.H., III B, Supp. I, p. 228). Krateros’ fuller collection 
was made only a decade or so later, and was given considerable use during the first five centuries 
after Christ, as is proved by the list of works in which fragments have been found (see F.G.H., III 
B, 342; P. Krech, De Crateri Undicpdtov ovvaywy9, diss. Greifswald, 1938, pp. 94 ff.). Polemon’s 
publications of dedicatory inscriptions and antiquarian curiosities were made in the first decades 
of the second century B.c. and were used by Athenaeus (VI, 2341; X, 436d; 442e; XI, 472b; 
486 d; XIII, 587 c) ; the collection of Menetor, Mepi déva$ypdtwv, was probably similar, although we 
cannot be sure that it contained Attic texts (Athenaeus, VIII, 594d; F.H.G., IV, p. 452). Other 
ancient epigraphers who worked with non-Attic inscriptions are listed by Bockh in the preface to 
Gig, 1: 

6 Plutarch, Arist., 26, 1-2. See Krech, of. cit., passim and Jacoby, R.E., s.v. Krateros. 

7 Krech, op. cit., p. 22, takes these words too as a part of the Krateros commentary, and then 
must argue that this is not evidence of the inclusion of non-Attic texts in the Psephismata. 

8 The same formula appears in I.G., II*, 8, line 17; 351, line 29; 505, line 53; 554, line 30. 
With slight variations it is used in /.G., II’, 237, line 25; 884, line 5, and /.G., 1°, 110, line 30. 
See also R.E., V, 2584, and A. Billheimer, Naturalization in Athenian Law and Practice, Princeton 


diss., 1922, pp. 21-22. ; 
9 Dittenberger in his index lists only four uses of oixetos, none of which suggests this context. 
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source in which he found it had been the full collection of Krateros’ Psephismata, the 
formula granting the right to buy property would have appeared again and again, 
surely not each time with the same error. Once more, the conjecture which best fits 
the facts is that Pollux did not know the epigraphical texts of Krateros at first-hand, 
but had instead come upon an isolated (and inaccurate) reference to them in the work 
of some Alexandrian word-collector. 

Thus there is no evidence in the first nine books of the Onomasticon to convince 
us that Pollux had ever consulted the text of a single inscription. The effect of Book 
X, however, is wholly different. There the Demioprata is cited more often than any 
other individual source and only less frequently than all of Attic comedy together. 
This is true despite the fact that when the word demioprata came up originally in VII, 
13, Pollux apparently did not know of its application to the forced sale of Alkibiades’ 
property. Of course, the final book of the Onomasticon sets out to be different from 
the others, for it was written to refute the criticisms which Phrynichos had made of 
the earlier books.” Apparently the treatment of tools, implements, and household 
equipment had suffered most at Phrynichos’ hands, for this is what Pollux chose to 
review. Words already treated are brought up again in Book X, and there is every- 
where fuller documentation. It is possible that as a part of this tightening of defenses 
and search for reinforcements Pollux at last sought out a collection of inscriptions and 
studied the text of the Attic Stelai in quest of genuine fifth-century terminology. 

Bockh believed that Pollux used a collection entitled Demioprata, which included 
lists of confiscated property and also some temple records.’ This conclusion is a by- 
product of his interpretation of Athenaeus, XI, 476 e, where he would read, ‘‘ One can 
find in the Collection of Demioprata this inscription from a stele on the Acropolis 
which includes votive objects: * silver drinking horn, etc.’ ** Béckh’s conjecture is on 
the whole unacceptable; he cannot explain why, with a whole collection of inscriptions, 
all related to moveable property, Pollux should have chosen to use only material from 
the Attic Stelai. It is extremely unlikely that such a specialized collection was made in 
ancient times, but had it been done, it is quite certain, as Kohler pointed out," that the 
blunder of calling temple records demioprata would never have been committed. It is 
much more reasonable to give up trying to make sense of the Athenaeus passage as 
it stands, and to follow Kaibel in marking a lacuna after odvws, on the assumption that 
the item cited as demioprata has been lost, and that the silver drinking cup belongs to 
another inscription."* There is no way of knowing whether the lost item came from 


°M. Naechster, De Pollucis et Phrynichi Controversiis, diss. Leipzig, 1908, pp. 29, 34; Bethe, 
R.E., s.v. Iulius (Pollux), 777, 778. 

* Staatshaushaltung der Athener*, I, p. 252; 11, pp. 248-249. 

™ €atw obv TodTO ebpeiv ev Tots Anmuompdrois avayeypappevor obrws ex aTHAns dvakemevyns ev akpororet, 4) 
70 dvaOnpara mepiexer* Kepas Exrrwpa apyupody, KTA. 

** Hermes, XXIII, 1888, p. 399. 

14 See I.G., IT?, 1407, line 38; 1408, line 17. 
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the Attic Stelai or from the records of some other confiscation; finally the Athenaeus 
passage offers no hint whatsoever as to the epigraphical source which Pollux was 
using in his Book X. 

Kohler * assumed that Pollux found his text of the Attic Stelai in the Psephis- 
mata of Krateros, and offered as ‘ proof’ the assertion that the description of the 
Stelai in X, 96, contains echoes of the accusation of Alkibiades as we find it in 
Plutarch (Alkibiades, 22). It is indeed quite certain that Plutarch made use of 
Krateros when he wrote this section of the Life of Alkibiades,"* but the only phrase 
of his which might be heard as similar to Pollux occurs not in the text taken from 
the Psephismata, where the verb is dduxetv (Alkibiades, 22), but in the preliminary 
summary of the charge (aceBetv wept ta Oe: Alkibiades, 19), which was Plutarch’s 
own. | 

If Pollux was using a full collection of texts, like the Psephismata of Krateros, it 
is very curious that he chose to cite only the Attic Stelai, and yet failed to use the 
Stelai time and again in his treatment of terms which we know appeared in the Attic 
Stelai lists." The impression left by Boox X is that Pollux thought of the Demioprata 
as listing only furniture and household equipment, and that he could forget that the 
property listed had not all belonged to Alkibiades. Surely these misconceptions would 
not have persisted in the mind of one who knew Krateros’ extensive explanations and 
commentaries. Altogether, it is hard to believe that a man who had not tried to use 
such a source when dealing with the workings of the Athenian state would now think 
of looking through a cumbersome corpus of public inscriptions to find information 
about furniture and kitchen implements." And there is no reason to assume anything 
so uncharacteristic; as a matter of fact, Pollux tells us at the outset, though with 
singular lack of grace, where his new material came from. Having heard, he says, of 
Eratosthenes’ =xevoypaduxov, he made a great search for it, but when he finally got hold 
of a copy it proved disappointing, and he was forced after all to find for himself the 
solution to many problems (X, 1-2). We may doubt, however, that he found his 
Demioprata references for himself, since their appearance in Book X is exactly 
simultaneous with Pollux’s supposedly fruitless perusal of the Skeuographtkon. 

The Skeuographikon, which in Pollux’s time was circulated as an independent 
work, was actually an extract, made by some later writer, from Eratosthenes’ essay 
On Attic Comedy.” It is certain that here, as in his historical investigations, Eratos- 


at OP. €3t., Ds 390. 
16 Krech, op. cit., pp. 30 f. é . 
17 In Book X Pollux cites the Demioprata for 42 items, but he treats 65 others which appear in 


our text of the Stelai without referring to the Demioprata. 
18 See Jacoby, R.E., s.v. Krateros: “Die Zuriickfiihrungen aus Pollux, der K. nur einmal 


(VIII, 26) aus lexikographischer Tradition zitiert, namentlich die der 8ypuerpata im 10. Buche 


gerade auf K., sind sehr zweifelhaft.” ' 
19 Knaack, R.E., s.v. Eratosthenes: Naechster, op. cit. 
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thenes made use of epigraphical material, for one fragment * contains a discussion of 
the pyramids on which the Solonic laws were inscribed, and we know from Harpo- 
kration (s.v. dovv) that this was one of the points on which Polemon, the old ‘ stone- 
picker,’ criticized Eratosthenes as an inaccurate epigraphist.” Inaccurate he may 
have been, but he was conversant with Attic inscriptions, and it would have been 
natural for him to make use of the Attic Stelai when he was dealing with the household 
terminology of Old Comedy. Even he probably did not take his text from the face of 
the stone; it is he who must have consulted the collection of inscriptions made by 
Krateros.” Only in this indirect way do the Demioprata references of Pollux derive 
from the Psephismata. 

If Pollux owed his Attic Stelai citations to the Skeuographikon, we can under- 
stand why he seems to have so inadequate an idea of what the inscription was, and why 
he is not always able to make use of it. It is clear too why fifteen references are 
made to the Demioprata, with no explanation of what this term may mean until we 
reach chapter 96, where it is identified as the list from the Attic Stelai. Evidently the 
first use of the Demioprata in the Skeuographikon was in connection with the word 
podvBdoxparevrai, and not until Pollux, treating items in his own order, reaches this 
word does he repeat Eratosthenes’ introductory definition, and his description of the 
physical aspect and location of the stelai which were his source. The special use of 
the term Demuoprata and also the identifying phrase ‘ Attic Stelai’ were evidently 
taken from the Alexandrian scholar; one or both may have originated with Krateros. 

Thus Pollux, far from having a complete and accurate text of the Attic Stelai 
before him, had only the scattered citations which had been taken from Krateros by 
Eratosthenes, and from Eratosthenes by the man who had extracted the Skeuo- 
graphikon from the Pert komodias. This means that Pollux’s citations may well show 
a fair rate of error, and that care must be exercised in making use of them. To begin 
with, in the passage already quoted (X, 96), in which Pollux identifies his Demioprata 
as the Attic Stelai, there is a question as to whether the word ’EXevotve should be 
honored, or whether it should be altered with Bergk to read "EXevowiw.” If the text of 
Pollux is accepted unchanged, then we must accept too something like Kohler’s con- 
jecture that there were two nearly identical inscriptions, one in Athens and one at 
Eleusis, and that Krateros had taken his text from the latter.“* Doubling of inscrip- 
tions was not a usual Attic practice, and this theory further forces one to argue that 


 Rrav. 3/2 t.lr.017, 41, 0. LULe, 

*1 Schol. Aristophanes, Aves, 11; Harpokration, s.v. dgou; Strabo, I, 15. We may note that 
Pollux, VIII, 28, in discussing xvpBes, follows Eratosthenes, not Polemon. See L. B. Holland, 
AJ.A., XLV, 1941, pp. 346 ff. 

*? Presumably not that of Philochoros, if Bockh, Krech, and others are right in thinking that it 
assembled only verse inscriptions. 

78 See Pritchett, Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 234-235. 

*4 Op. cit., p. 400. 
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it is only coincidence which has caused all trace of the Eleusis inscription to disappear, 
while a major part of that at Athens has been recovered. Surely it is much easier to 
suppose that Krateros’ original description of the Stelai as standing in the Eleusinion 
(EXevowi@) was misunderstood at one of the stages in the transmission of this infor- 
mation to Pollux, and that Pollux, who seems to have had little curiosity about such 
matters, never bothered to check the location of the inscription. 

Three times Pollux uses the name Alkibiades when he mentions an item from the 
Demioprata, and it is tempting to try, with his help, to assign specific pieces of property 
in the lists to Alkibiades’ household. In X, 38, while discussing rugs and blankets, 
Pollux remarks that ‘a certain amphitapes of Alkibiades was sold,” and here his 
information about the owner of the rug is presumably based on an identification made 
by Eratosthenes, who could consult a full text of the Stelai, where the confiscated 
properties were listed in groups under headings naming the dispossessed owner, and 
who consequently knew to whom each item had belonged. In the incomplete text which 
we have of the inscription, the word amphitapes appears in just one place, near the end 
of Stele I, where nine rugs of different sorts are listed. Since the rug noted by Eratos- 
thenes need not have been from this group at all but could instead have appeared in 
some other section of the Stelai now unreadable, this one Pollux citation would not by 
itself give sufficient ground for assuming that the last section of Stele I lists Alki- 
biades’ personal possessions. However, Pollux identifies as Alkibiades’ two more items 
which occur in the same part of Stele I; the inlaid couch and the bed with two head- 
rests of Onomasticon, X, 35-36, can be found listed at I, 231 and 233, and the appear- 
ance in the lexicon of the special descriptive adjectives, parakollos and amphikephalos, 
makes it quite certain that Pollux’s terms derived from this exact location in the Stelai. 
It is safe, then, to assume that somewhere between line 49 of Stele I, where the last 
item which certainly belonged to Kephisodoros is listed, and line 157, where the group 
containing the amphitapetes begins, came two lines stating that the property next 
listed had belonged to Alkibiades (cf. I, 12-13). This means that the ample supply 
of rugs, curtains, pillows and coverlets, the expensive beds, the chests, and the fop- 
pishly long list of himatia may all be thought of as the personal possessions of 
Alkibiades. Apparently the beginning of Stele II, which seems to follow immediately 
upon Stele I, continues the same list of properties at least through line 60. 

A second case where Pollux may help to identify certain items as the property of 
Alkibiades is less clear. Meritt has supposed * that the proskephalaia skutina of Stele 
II, 216, were the originals of the leather pillow in Pollux X, 40, where the lexi- 
cographer writes: “. . . clearly they (pillows) were also made of leather and wool, 
since among the confiscated properties of Alkibiades were a proskephalaion skutinon, 
one of linen, and one of wool.” If Meritt is right, then somewhere between line 206 


25 Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 384. 
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and line 216 there once stood a notice that the property following had belonged to 
Alkibiades, ending the thus very short listing for Phaidros, which begins at line 188. 
We might also expect, between the announcement of Alkibiades’ ownership and line 
214, listings of linen and woolen pillows, each occupying two lines, for terms coupled 
by Pollux are usually found in close conjunction on the stone (see for instance, in 
Table B, rakia and kerote, chameune parakollos and kline amphikephalos, thyra dia- 
pristos and thyra syndromade). Lines 214 and 215 must then have contained an item 
or items interrupting the listing of pillows, for whatever word stood in line 214 was 
shorter than proskephalaia by at least four letters; it may be noticed that one item also 
separates the pair of terms in Pollux, X, 36, which appear as Stele I, 231 and 233. 
If all of these suppositions were correct, we would thus lack but one line of completely 
filling the space between line 206 and line 214 of Stele II, as it has been restored, and 
we would consider everything listed from line 216 to line 246 as having come from 
the household of Alkibiades. However, these conclusions are at best only tentative, 
for we know from vase-paintings that any Athenian house would contain a quantity 
of pillows of all sorts; they might be expected to turn up among the furnishings of 
all the condemned men. There is no way to be sure that the one leather pillow which 
happened to have been inscribed on a portion of stone destined to survive was the 
same leather pillow which, listed with others as the property of Alkibiades, caught the 
eye of Eratosthenes and was reported by Pollux. The household equipment listed at 
Stele II, 216 ff., may have belonged to another of the men, most probably Phaidros, 
and the proskephalaia skutina which Pollux mentions as Alkibiades’ may have been 
listed somewhere else entirely—in Stele I, for instance, along with the pillows and 
coverlets of lines 217 ff. 

The question of Pollux’s accuracy has some importance, too, in a consideration of 
the relationship between Onomasticon, X, 83, and the pinax items found in Stele VII, 
59 ff. Pollux first considers pinakes as plates for food, but he adds that there are also 
pinakes which are pictures, @s Kat év tots Anjuomparos €otw edpetv Kal tiva€ TouKidos 
am opodis Kat miva€ Erepos yeypapmpéevos. On the stone we find 


miv|akes yeypapp |é| vor — —| 
miv|a& é€rep|os optKpos 

vey |pappevo |s 

[aiva€ zrovki| dos. 


Bethe has surrounded everything in the Pollux text after edpetv with quotation marks, 
as though these words were a direct quotation from the Attic Stelai. If this were 
precisely accurate, we would have to conclude either that there were two places in the 
Stelai (VI, 59, and another which has vanished) where nearly the same groupings of 
pinax items were made, or, with Kohler, that there were two slightly varying versions 
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(Attic and Eleusinian) of the inscription, and that Pollux’s quotation came from the 
stelai which have disappeared. However, closer inspection will show that neither of 
these conclusions is necessary, for we can after all identify Pollux’s fragment with 
these lines from Stele VII, and account for his variations quite simply. It is immedi- 
ately evident that Pollux’s citation has been somewhat altered, for the two kat ’s 
would not have appeared on the stone. In addition, Pollux’s items seem to have got 
out of order; in the listing as he gives it there is no reason for the word érepos, since 
two distinct types of pinakes are being dealt with. Actually, repos would only be 
used in a grouping like that of Stele VII, where one item is to be distinguished from 
preceding items of exactly the same sort—one small pinay with a drawing on it was 
sold separately from an unknown number of others which differed only in size.?* It is 
so unlikely that just these same circumstances prevailed in the sale of some other 
group of pinakes, listed in some other part of the Stelai, that we can here use the text 
transmitted by Pollux to restore the words missing on the stone. Eratosthenes was 
apparently most interested in the pinax poikilos, which he believed to have been of the 
special sort used in decorated ceilings (am épo¢7js), and so he put it first among the 
plaques which he had found in the Attic Stelai.” 

I have argued that the Demioprata references were taken from the Skeuographi- 
kon, and not from the Stelai or from an epigraphical collection, but before we can 
finally conclude that Pollux made no direct use of inscriptions or their texts in pre- 
paring Book X, there are three more passages which must be examined, for at three 
points in Book X Pollux presents other bits of epigraphical evidence which have 
nothing to do with the Attic Stelai. In X, 60, Pollux reports on an anathema, set up 
in Athens by a certain Diogenes, which was called an analogeion. In this case, he says, 
one can’t turn to the work of Eratosthenes for an explanation of the term, for it is 
there treated as something related to the preparation of books. Here is an explicit 
statement of independence from Eratosthenes, but it does not mean that Pollux had 
himself been poking about among the antiquities of the city; it is the strange term 
applied to it, and not the fountain itself or any inscription it may have borne, that 
interests him, and the word would come from a word-book, not from an inspection of 
the monument. In X, 146 reference is made to the text of an unknown stele: év dé rj 
év Odvpria ori dn avayéypanra TpiTava TpuTavias éxovra. Pollux’s failure to identify 
this inscription any more accurately suggests that its source was not an annotated 
epigraphical collection; the phrasing is much the same as that used to introduce an 
Attic Stelai citation and it is easy to believe that this reference was also culled from 


26 Compare the use of érepos in I.G., II’, 1672, lines 152-0: 

27 There are a few other variants in Pollux’s citations: in X, 35, he writes xayedvn for Attic 
Stelai, I, 231 yapevtva ; in X, 36, duduxvédardros for Attic Stelai, I, 233, apdhuxépadros; and in X, 79, he 
states that a stand or base for a piece of furniture in the Attic Stelai is always ixéorarov, while we 
find iméorabpov on the stone (Stele II, 32-34). 
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the Skeuographikon. However, in X, 126, there is a reference to certain oraOpia 
yadka listed among the anathemata on the Acropolis during the archonship of Alki- 
biades. The inscription is as usual badly identified, but if this is the archon Alkibiades 
of I.G., II’, 776,” then the list must have been inscribed around 250 B.c., and we cannot 
very well attribute it to Eratosthenes, who was by that time at Alexandria. Kohler 
believed that Pollux at this point was using Polemon’s Ilept rhs “A@jvyow axpo7odews, 
a collection of Acropolis dedications,” but nowhere else in the Onomasticon does 
Pollux show any acquaintance with Polemon’s work. A more realistic supposition is 
that, pursuing his ordinary methods of composition, Pollux was here borrowing from 
another lexicographer, an earlier grammarian who may also have supplied to Book 
III, 39, its citation from the king archon’s list. It was natural to him to accept occa- 
sional descriptions of ancient monuments from the pens of his predecessors, never 
allowing his eye to wander from the book in search of the relic itself. Pollux was 
interested in words because he wished to use them successfully among men who con- 
sidered themselves learned, but he had no wish to study the past that had produced 
the language he sought to restore. 
ANNE PIPPIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


8 See Meritt, Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 135. Bockh, of. cit., I, p. 252, note f, has argued that 
Pollux’s inscription, like the one listing the silver drinking horn in Athenaeus, XI, 476 e, was included 
in a specialized collection called Demioprata. He did not know of the later archon, and so assumed 
that Pollux had mistakenly referred to the archonship of Alkibiades when the inscription named 
him rather as treasurer. Thus Bockh would see here a reference to the fifth-century Alkibiades. 
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THE ARAB MOSQUE IN ATHENS 
(PLATE 49) 


NERS I 3837 (Pl. 49, a) consists of four joining fragments of Hymettian 
marble. The fragments were found together on March 19, 1936, in a modern 
house wall north of the Church of the Holy Apostles in the southeast corner of the 
ancient Agora at Athens. The repaired piece measures 0.21 m. in height and 0.29 m. 
in maximum length. There are irregular fractures at each end anda nearly rectilinear 
fracture at the top. The lower edge, however, is preserved. Two fragmentary lines 
of Kufic Arabic inscription, carved in relief, cover the face. The letters range in 
height from approximately 0.075 to 0.08 m. The lines of inscription are framed by 
straight bands, also in relief, the lower being about 0.012 m. in height, the upper two 
about 0.01 m. The back of the stone (Pl. 49, b) is smooth. The base has an irregular 
profile (Fig. 1): for a distance of approximately 0.022 m. from the face toward the 
back it is roughly at right angles to the face; it then slants upward for about 0.05 m. 
Where this slanting surface joins the smooth back there is a low ridge, about 0.01 in 
height. The stone tapers in thickness from 0.063 m. at the bottom (including the 
ridge) to 0.035 m. at the broken upper edge. 
The two fragmentary lines read as follows: * 


OU ee ae 
=== oop) ol -- 


The upper line contains two and a half words—[AlI]lah. For perhaps thes[e]— 
from the Qur’an, surah IX, verse 18, which in its entirety reads: 


con WN ose lo ESB TS Shall (BIg SVT SING ADL aT eye alll Soles jams Lal 


op Med Ge Lp Ol LVI 


“ Verily only he shall visit the mosques of Allah who believes in Allah and the Day 
of Judgment and who is constant in prayer and pays the legal alms and fears only 
Allah. For perhaps these may be among those who are rightly directed. 


The lower line contains the words amir al-mu’minin, “ Commander of the Be- 
lievers,” followed by the beginning of another indeterminate letter. These words are 


1 Toward the center of the fractured top of the fragment there are minimal traces of relief 
which might be the extreme lower portions of one or two letters, but so little is preserved that it is 
impossible to attempt any reconstruction of this probable first line. 


Hesperia, XXV, 4 
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not Qur’anic but must be part of a text of historical import, the implications of which 
will be discussed after the relationship of this fragment with at least two others has 
been established. 

The first of these is now lost, but fortunately a photograph of it is preserved 
(Pl. 49, d). This fragment, the exact dimensions of which are unrecorded but which 
can be estimated to be approximately 0.30 m. in maximum length and 0.18 m. in height, 
is said to have been found during the excavations on the site of the Asklepieion in 
1877. In 1916 it was photographed by G. Soteriou, now Director of the Byzantine 
Museum in Athens, and has twice been reproduced by him.’ It is not clear exactly 
when this piece was lost; Mr. Soteriou believes that it may be somewhere among the 
many stone fragments scattered about the Acropolis.* Not only is the style of Kufic 
on this fragment very evidently the same as that of the Agora stone, but the decipher- 
ment of the upper of the two fragmentary lines of text establishes beyond any reason- 
able doubt that the two pieces are part of the same inscription. The lines, separated 
as in the case of the Agora piece by a narrow band, read: 


——- edly pee ees 


ee in re, 


wot lexi hrandithe: Days... 
...{f]ounded this mos[que ?]..... 


Thus in the upper line we have another small bit of Qur’an IX, 18,* and it is 
evident that this fragment precedes (i. e., falls to the right of ) the Agora piece and 
is separated from it by eight and a half words or approximately 0.85 to 0.90 m. As for 
the lower line, it is, like the lower line of Agora I 3837, part of an historical or com- 


2 G. Soteriou, ’ApaBixd Aciava év ’AOHvats Kata Tovs Bulavtwors xpdvovs (Ardoracpa, é« tov TIpaxtiKGy 
ras “Axadypias “APnvov, 1929—hereafter abbreviated Soteriou 1929—pp. 266 ff., fig. 1), and ’ApaBixai 
Siaxoopyoes eis ta Bv€avtwa pyypeia THs “EAAdSos ((Ardoracpa éx tév Upaxtixav ris Xpiotavikns *“Apxai- 
odoyixys ‘Eraipelas, 1935—hereafter abbreviated Soteriou 1935—pp. 57-95, fig. 6). This latter article 
also appears in Berichte der Christlich-Archiologischen Gesellschaft zu Athen (in Byzantinisch- 
Neugriechische Jahrbiicher), 1935, pp. 233-269. My Plate 49, d is reproduced from the former 
article. I am indebted to Mr. Soteriou for giving me offprints of these two important articles and 
also for providing me with a photograph of fragment no. 313 in the Byzantine Museum (see below ). 
I also had the privilege of discussing these Kufic fragments with him during a brief visit at the 
Byzantine Museum in 1954. In March 1956 he was good enough to permit me to have drawings 
made of the profiles of the fragments in the Byzantine Museum. May I here express my thanks 
also to Mr. Richard P. Breaden for his generous help in translating Mr. Soteriou’s articles. 

8 Soteriou 1935, p. 60. 

4 There are, to be sure, many other instances of e ly preceded by Wl in the Qur’an; in fact 
the words occur again in the very next verse, Qur’an IX, 19. But all the evidence taken together 
(including that of the other fragment about to be discussed) supports the assumption that the 
present occurrence is from Qur’an IX, 18. 
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memorative inscription, and contains three words which can without any difficulty be 
made to fit into the context of the phrase, ‘“‘ Commander of the Believers.” The words 
“ founded this mosque ” were first read by the distinguished Arabic epigraphist, E. 
Combe, now of the Swiss Archaeological Institute in Cairo, formerly Director of the 
Municipal Library in Alexandria.’ The present writer concurs. M. Combe did not 
attempt a reading of the few letters preserved in the upper line; without the clue pro- 
vided by the upper line of the Agora fragment they would be virtually undecipherable. 

The second related piece, also from the Asklepieion area, is a still smaller frag- 
ment, now in the Byzantine Museum and registered there as no. 315 (Pl. 49, c).° A 
photograph of this stone also has been published,’ but no serious attempt has previously 
been made to decipher it. It is of Hymettian marble, triangular in shape, and 
measures approximately 0.25m. in maximum length and 0.18 m. in height. It is 
fractured at both sides and at the top, but the lower edge (as with the Agora stone) 
is preserved. The thickness at the bottom is 0.08 m. and tapers to 0.05 m. at the top. 
There is no ridge on the back, but the base is bevelled, like the Agora piece (Fig. 1). 
Two fragmentary lines of inscription, separated by a band 0.02 m. in height are 
preserved; letter height ranges from 0.075 to 0.08 m. Again the style of epigraphy 
resembles that of Agora I 3837. Only two complete letters and parts of two others 
are preserved in the upper line, but the lower contains eight letters, of which the first 
six enable us to identify the fragment as belonging to the same inscription as Agora I 
3837 and the lost piece from the Asklepieion. The fragment reads: 


ee aa 
——,l Cp Mee — 


It will be seen that all except the definite article of the word ¢y¢J!, al-muhtadin, 
“those who are rightly directed,” is preserved; this word is separated by only three 
words from those in the Agora piece. The quotation from Qur’an IX clearly ends 


here, because IX, 18 ends with this word, and IX, 19 begins with ebel, whereas the 
two remaining letters in the fragment are distinctly «1. The fact that the Qur’anic 
passage falls on the bottom line here, and not, as in the case of Agora I 3837 and of 
the lost fragment, on the line above, posed a problem the solution of which came only 


* Soteriou 1929, p. 267: “ on lit probablement ‘. . . cette mosquée a été construite .. .’””; Soteriou 
1935, p. 60. 

* This photograph, together with that of Agora I 3837 and a new one of Byzantine Museum no. 
313 (see below) were taken by M. Alison Frantz, who also measured the Byzantine Museum frag- 
ments and compared the fabric of those pieces with the Agora stone. I am greatly indebted to Miss 
Frantz for these chores, and to her and Homer A. Thompson I express my thanks for their 
encouragement and wise counsel in the preparation of this article. 

* Soteriou 1935, fig. 5. 

8 [bid., p. 60. 
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after much frustrating reflection. It finally became apparent that the two complete and 
two partially preserved letters of the upper line of Byzantine Museum no. 315 are the 
lam-ha of Allah and mim-niin, that is man, four and five words respectively from the 
beginning of the Quranic passage; that this passage carries over from the upper to 
the lower line; and that this piece falls not, as one might expect, to the left of the 
Agora fragment, but to the right. The solution furthermore enables us to recon- 
struct the word immediately following al-muhtadin as _»\, amara, “ ordered,” i. e., the 


beginning of the historical inscription. Thus the three fragments are to be ranged as 
follows: 


ti PUYT, a \ [PC Lt 1448 

\ “ a | a 4 Pe ‘ ) ’ : ie \ ; 

2G 95\ pans WN oe os 553 sls gded\ gl, Aiea aye urlios oat sslue vw \cl 
\ ; ‘ 


’ 

i ‘ 

’ ; ‘ ’ cat ed 

Owe SON pole me ee nn WL NG, Syl eleall 


; 


Still another possibly related fragment is preserved in the Byzantine Museum 
in Athens, registered as no. 313. This piece has twice been illustrated by Mr. Soteriou,® 
and is here reproduced in a new photograph in Plate 49, e. It is reported to have 
been found in the excavations of the Roman agora, within the Tower of the Winds, 
and was perhaps transported there, along with some Turkish gravestones, from the 
site of the Asklepieion.*® Mr. Soteriou believes this to be the piece from which J. 
Strzygowski made an inaccurate and partial sketch in 1888, and which Max van 
Berchem quite understandably was unable to decipher but which he believed might 
be assigned on the basis of style to the 11th or 12th century. Strzygowski stated that 
he found the fragment on the south slope of the Acropolis near the Asklepieion.” 
This piece is also of Hymettian marble, and measures approximately 0.30 m. in height, 
0.21 m. in width and 0.073 m. in maximum thickness. The letter heights range be- 
tween 0.075 and 0.085 m.; in other words they are approximately the same height as 
those of the Agora piece and Byzantine Museum no. 315. Both top and bottom edges 
appear to be preserved, but the stone is fractured at both sides. There are three frag- 
mentary lines of inscription, separated as in the other pieces by linear bands approxt- 
mately 0.01 m. in thickness. The Kufic characters closely resemble those of the three 
other fragments: note especially the mim’s and the detached ornament pendant from 


° Soteriou 1929, fig. 2, and Soteriou 1935, fig. 4, where the reproduction is upside down. 

10 Soteriou 1929, p. 267; Soteriou 1935, p. 60. 

11 Max van Berchem and Josef Strzygowski, Amida, Heidelberg, 1910, p. 372, fig. 324. The 
sketch bears a general resemblance to Byzantine Museum no. 313, but certainly it is not an exact 
copy of any part of it. 
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the band separating the two lower lines, quite similar in style to that which appears 
in the lower line of Agora I 3837. 

The first two lines of Byzantine Museum no. 313 have unfortunately so far eluded 
all attempts at decipherment.” Certainly neither of them seems to contain any part of 
Our’in IX, 18. In the first line one can read WU, l’ladhina, but while there are 
frequent occurrences of this combination of preposition and pronoun in the Quran, 
none seems to be preceded by a combination of letters resembling those in the fragment. 
The word ,e could be read in the center of the second line. The first three letters of 
the third line appear to read +>, and one might easily postulate a preceding mim or 
alif, giving us so or 41, Muhammad or Ahmad. Following this word there is a 
three-letter combination which can be read dee, ‘amala or ‘amal, “‘ made by ” or “ work 
of.” Both words suggest that we have here part of an historical inscription. 

Not only does the style of epigraphy of this piece point toward a connection with 
Agora I 3837, the lost piece and Byzantine Museum no. 315, but a study of the 
profiles of the three available fragments (Fig. 1) demonstrates beyond any reason- 
able doubt that all three were cut from the same column drum, the radius of which was 
0.265 m.** But we must for the time being, pending decipherment of Byzantine 
Museum no. 313 and the possible discovery of other fragments, leave open the question 
of its exact relationship with the other pieces. ; 

Turning now to an analysis of the content of the inscription of which Plate 49, 
a-d, at least, form a part, let us first review briefly the observations made by other 
writers in connection with the Kufic fragments from Athens available before Agora 
I 3837 came to light.* Strzygowski, commenting on the inscription represented by 
his sketch (possibly drawn, as stated above, from Byzantine Museum no. 313), sug- 
gested the possibility of the presence of Moslems in Athens in the 11th or 12th 
century,’ or “um das 11. Jahrhundert.” ** Mr. Soteriou, distinguishing between true 
Kufic inscriptions in Greece and pseudo or imitated Kufic Byzantine inscriptions and 
ornamentation (as did Strzygowski), and relying on Combe’s reading of the lower 


** M. Combe also was unable to decipher it (Soteriou 1929, p. 267). 

**T wish to thank Mrs. Aliki Bikaki of the Agora staff for drawing these profiles. 

** A personal note is perhaps not out of place here. The Agora fragment first came to my atten- 
tion in May 1954, when I was spending two happy weeks at the Agora making a summary report 
on the Islamic (chiefly Ottoman) coins found in upper levels throughout the excavations. I was 
asked to look over the inscriptions in Arabic character that had turned up in the Agora and to 
suggest whether any of them deserved publication. All but this one piece under discussion were 
Turkish gravestones. The Kufic characters naturally captured my eye, and the significance of the 
words in the lower line was immediately apparent. The fragments of the Byzantine Museum were 
then brought to my notice. After the Qur’anic quotation in the upper line of the Agora piece emerged, 
and the complementary bits from the same passage in the Byzantine Museum fragment and the lost 
piece were identified, it became apparent that all three pieces should be discussed together. 
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line of the lost fragment, assumed the existence of a mosque in the 10th or 11th 
century in the area of the Asklepieion.*’ He does not entirely reject the thesis advanced 
by D. Gr. Kampouroglou that there was an attack on Athens by Arabs, followed by 
an Arab settlement there, in the 10th century.” Kampouroglou’s argument ’ was 
based upon a fresh examination and interpretation of a poem commonly referred to 
as the “ Lament of Athens.” This poem, preserved in a 16th or early 17th century 
manuscript in the former Imperial Public Library of St. Petersburg, has usually been 
interpreted as a “ lament ” over the capture of Athens by the Ottoman Turks in 1456, 
but Kampouroglou concluded that it actually relates to a capture of the city by the 
“ Saracens ” either between 896 and 902 or else in 943. To support his hypothesis he 
cited the epigraphical discussions of van Berchem, Strzygowski and Soteriou,” and 
reproduced the lost fragment (our Pl. 49, d), Byzantine Museum no. 313, and a 
simulated Kufic fragment of Pentelic marble, also in the Byzantine Museum.” 

Whatever the virtues or demerits of Kampouroglou’s argument, he unfortu- 
nately relied on a certain “ Mufti Hamdullah ” of Constantinople for readings of the 
inscriptions and on the latter’s advice rejected Combe’s decipherment of the lower line 
of the lost fragment. The Mufti doubtless was both a good man and a good theo- 
logian, but patently not an epigraphist or an archaeologist, for in Byzantine Museum 
no. 313 he read: ‘“ O Toi! qui satisfait les necessités (les besoins),” in the lost frag- 
ment, “( Dieu) est celui qui dispose (le dispensateur) des succés,” and in the simulated 
Kufic piece, ‘“ O Toi, le Donateur de tous les bienfaits!” ** He added that such words 
as Allah, Rasiil and Muhammad appear elsewhere in the inscriptions. To the Arabic 
epigraphist it is of course obvious that these readings are purely imaginary. Further- 
more, in rejecting Combe’s reading, the Mufti appears to have been responsible for a 
statement to the effect that Moslems were forbidden to place historical inscriptions on 
mosques.”* Nothing could be farther from the truth: there are innumerable founda- 
tion inscriptions on mosques of all periods throughout the Islamic world. However, 
neither the Mufti’s readings, allegedly Qur’anic phrases, nor this latter observation, 
in his view or in that of Kampouroglou, excluded the possibility that the Kufic frag- 
ments adorned a mosque of the 10th or 11th century in Athens. 


17 Soteriou 1929, p. 268; Soteriou 1935, pp. 60, 90-91. 

18 Soteriou 1929, p. 272; Soteriou 1935, p. 88. 

19 Dimitriou Gr. Kampouroglou, ‘H “Adwos tév ’AOnvav tx) tév Sapaxnvév, Athens, 1934. For 
Kampouroglou’s earlier relevant publications, see Soteriou 1935, pp. 88 and 90, and Setton (see 
below), p. 315. Cf. Social Science Abstracts, II, 1930, no. 273. 

20 Kampouroglou, op. cit., pp. 159 ff. 

21 Soteriou 1929, fig. 3; again illustrated in Soteriou 1935, fig. 7. 

22 Kampouroglou, op. cit., p. 186. These readings, in Arabic, modern Turkish transliteration, 
Greek and French, are reproduced in handwriting in a cut on p. 182. The Arabic phrases are: 


oled|! ~28(4) and 9 9] 39(a!) atid es gad ce , (the translations are not properly 


paired off). 
28 [bed., p. 180. 
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Finally, both the true Kufic fragments under discussion (excluding of course the 
newly discovered Agora piece) and the pseudo-Kufic or imitation Kufic inscriptions 
and decorative elements widely scattered throughout Greece have been recently dis- 
cussed in an admirable article by Kenneth M. Setton entitled, “On the Raids of the 
Moslems in the Aegean in the Ninth and Tenth Centuries and their Alleged Occupation 
of Athens.” * His treatment of the inscriptions is largely based on Soteriou’s 
important contributions, but he follows Kampouroglou in discarding the reading “... 
this mosque was founded ... ,” and unfortunately repeats the unfounded assertion that 
“the religious custom of the Moslems expressly forbids putting upon the walls of a 
mosque any historical record of its foundation.” * Setton concludes that there was a 
colony of Moslems (possibly captives) in Athens around the year 1000, that they had 
a mosque on the site of the Asklepieion, but that the evidence for a Moslem occupation 
of the city is very slight.” 

So much for the previous treatment of these fragments. Let us now turn to a 
closer examination of the texts. To begin with the religious text, it should be re- 
marked that the passage, Qur’an IX, 18, is one that is entirely suitable for the adorn- 
ment of a mosque. In fact its use for this purpose is common and widespread. The 
earliest recorded epigraphical occurrence of the verse appears to be on the mosque of 
the Prophet at Medina (according to Ibn Rustah), dated 162-165 H. (a.p. 778-782) .* 
It is present also on the mosque of Ibn Télin in Cairo, dated 265 H. (a.p. 878/9) ;* 
on a displaced mosque inscription in Cairo, dated 402 H. (a.p. 1011/12);* in an 
inscription from Nablus, ca. 411 H. (a.p. 1020) ; * on the great mosque at Esneh in 
Egypt, dated 474 H. (a.p. 1081/2) ;** and on the minaret of the great mosque in 
Aleppo, dated 483 H. (a.p. 1090/91).*° In later centuries it occurs frequently, some- 
times in abbreviated form.” 

Thus there is good precedent for the epigraphical use of this particular passage 


%* AJ .A., LVIII, 1954, pp. 311-319. 

Sa Pei. Dy. 010; 

*° On the possibility of the existence of a mosque in the area of the Asklepieion see I. N. Travlos 
in "Apxatoroyixy "Ednpepis, 1939-41, p. 66. Travlos found no trace of a mosque among the actual 
remains ; and he followed Kampouroglou in regarding the hypothesis of the mosque as being based 
on a false interpretation of the Kufic inscriptions. Cf. note 34, below. 

*7 Et. Combe, J. Sauvaget et G. Wiet, Répertoire chronologique d’épigraphie arabe, Cairo, 1931 
ff., Vol. 1, no. 46. Cf. J. Sauvaget, La Mosquée Omeyyade de Médine, Paris, 1947, p. 58. 

*8 Répertoire, Vol. 2, no. 682. 

a ibid. Vol, 6, nd: 2l/ar 

9 [bid., Vol. 6, no. 2310. 

** Ibid., Vol. 11, no. 2733A (cf. Vol. 7, no. 2720). 

ea TOU. V Oly 7; Ose rea: 

** E. g., 6th century H.: Amida, 559 H., Répertoire, Vol. 9, no. 3258; 7th century H.: ‘Ala’yah 
628 H., Répertoire, Vol. 11, no. 4029, cf. Ibrahim Hakka Konyah, Alanya, Istanbul, 1946, p. 288; 8th 
century H.: Akshehir, 738 H., idem, Aksehir, Istanbul, 1945, p. 305. 
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from the Qur’an from at least early ‘Abbasid times onward. Incidentally the context 
of the passage is equally apposite for the embellishment of a mosque, and is singularly 
relevant to a mosque in a foreign or distant land beyond the Dar al-Islam. Verse 17 
reads: “ The idolators have no right to visit the mosques of Allah while bearing 
witness to unbelief against themselves ; these are they whose doings are vain, and they 
shall remain in the Fire eternally.” And verses 19-20: “ Do you reckon the giving of 
drink to the pilgrims and the visiting of the Sacred Mosque as equal with the acts of 
him who believes in Allah and the Day of Judgment and fights in the path of Allah? 
They are not held equal with Allah; for Allah does not guide the unrighteous. Those 
who have believed and went out from their country and fought in the path of Allah 
with their possessions and their souls are in a higher rank with Allah; those are they 
who are the triumphant ones.” 

The very fragmentary historical text must now engage our attention. In the 
lost piece (Pl. 49, d) there can be almost no doubt whatever about the correctness of 
the proposed reading — bb! |4e *s—_. In view of the reconstruction presented above, 
the first word in this fragment is to be completed *st (“ the building of ”), preceded 
immediately by _+! (“ ordered’), two letters of which are preserved after the end of 
the Qur’anic quotation in Byzantine Museum no. 315 (Pl. 49, c). Thus, ‘“‘ Ordered the 
Duvdinevot thisa i 

The third word in Plate 49, d poses a more substantial question. In all the attend- 
ant circumstances one is predisposed to complete it as le! , al-jami (“ mosque”), 
as Combe did; but this reading should not be accepted without careful consideration. 
There is only one objection. In mosque inscriptions of the early centuries of Islam 
the common word for a mosque of any sort is sx, masjid, not jam. In due course 
the latter word, for the Friday or congregational mosque, makes its appearance, first 
in combination with masjid (i. e., masjid jam‘), later alone. But still in the mid-third 
century H., in epigraphy at least, a large Friday mosque is called masjid: e. g., the 
mosque of Ibn Tiliin. The earliest recorded epigraphical use of amu appears to be in 
Toledo in 423 H. (a.p. 1031/2).*° Later in the same century we meet with the word in 
Esneh, 470 H. (a.p. 1077/8),*° and in an inscription from the Alexandrian frontier, 
477 H. (a.v. 1084/5).°’ From 485 H. (a.p. 1092) on, as van Berchem remarks, every 
large mosque is a jdmi’, while masjid is reserved for secondary mosques. But the 


84 Not to be excluded is the possibility that the builder did not construct a new building but 
adapted an old one for use as a mosque. Moslem princes sometimes took such liberties with the 
language of building inscriptions, and of course there are innumerable instances of the conversion 
of churches into mosques. Relevant is the conversion of the Parthenon church into a mosque 
(Michaelis, Der Parthenon, p. 55). 

85 Repértoire, Vol. 6, no. 2390. 

86 Tbid., Vol. 7, no. 2719. 

87 Thid., Vol. 7, no. 2745. This plaque is in the University Museum in Messina. Note that this 
inscription also carries Qur’an IX, 18. 
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preserved epigraphical evidence is sparse, and one cannot say with any certainty just 
when jami‘ begins to appear in building inscriptions. The literature offers more plen- 
tiful examples: jam‘ is rare with the historians and geographers until toward the 
middle of the 4th century H. (10th century after Christ) ; from then on it is common.” 
Thus, although one might expect the word masjid to be the more likely here, jam is 
not out of the question. 

The next fragment to be considered is Agora I 3837 (PI. 49, a), separated from 
Plate 49, d, to judge by the Qur’anic inscription, by about 0.85 to 0.90 m., as stated 
earlier. The question here is the context of the words amir al-mu’minin, “ Commander 
of the Believers ”’; this question is an intriguing one, for the correct answer to it would 
go far toward explaining the historical significance of the entire inscription. What 
words preceded amir al-mu’minin, and what words, if any, followed? One might hope 
that somewhere about the Acropolis lie the fragments that will provide the true 
answers and that they will eventually be found. But meanwhile some speculation may 
be not without value. 

The title amir al-mwminin in this general period and area of the Islamic world 
was assumed only by the Caliph.*” In view of the silence of the historians with regard 
to any occupation of Attica by the Arabs or their co-religionists, one can with fair 
confidence exclude the possibility that the title here refers directly to the Caliph, 
whether the ‘Abbasid Caliph in Baghdad, the Fatimid Caliph in Cairo, or the Umayyad 
Caliph in Cordoba. By this we mean that it is extremely unlikely that the inscription 
records the construction of a mosque, or any other building, in Athens on the orders 
of the Commander of the Believers himself. But there are two other possible explana- 
tions for the presence of the word. One is that the building was erected fi-zamdan, “ in 
the time of,” or fi-ayydam, “ in the days of,” such and such a Caliph; the other, perhaps 
more probable, that the builder, or the patron under whose auspices the mosque was 
built, stood in a certain protocolary relationship to one or other of the rulers in 
question, and that he bore a title or honorific compounded with amir al-mwminin as 
the second element. 

Here there are several possibilities. The most likely—and incidentally the first 
to appear in epigraphy—is mavwild, “client” or “ freedman.’’ Numerous examples in 
the epigraphy of buildings, textiles and coins of the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th centuries of 
the Hijrah could be cited. To note only a few building inscriptions of the 3rd-5th 
centuries, there are occurrences in Fustat (Cairo) in 213 H. (a.p. 828/9) and 265 H. 


** Max van Berchem, Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum, I, 1 (Egypte), 
Mémoires de la Mission Archéologique Francaise au Caire, Vol. XIX, 1894, pp. 172-174; cf. Johs. 
Pedersen, section C2 of the article masdjid in the Encyclopaedia of Islam. 

*° See Max van Berchem, “ Titres califiens d’Occident,” in Journal Asiatique, 1907, pp. 258-270; 
and more recently, G. C. Miles in Archaeologica Orientalia in Memoriam Ernst Herzfeld, Locust 
Valley, N. Y., 1952, p. 168, and N. E. Elisséeff in Bulletin d’Etudes Orientales de V' Institut Francais 
de Damas, XIV, 1952-1954, pp. 192-193. 
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(A.D. 878/9) ;° in Jerusalem in 216 H. (a.p. 831/2);* many in Spanish cities, 
especially Cordoba, ranging in date from 318 H. (a.p. 930) to 366 H. (A.D. 977) or 
later; * at Mayyafariqin in northern Iraq in 391 H. (a.p. 1000/1) and in 405 H. 
(A.D. 1014/5) ; “ at various sites in eastern Iran and Turkestan in the first half of the 
Sth century H.; “* and at Aleppo in 483 H. (a.p. 1090/1).*° Instances of mawla amir 
al-mu'minin on coins (beginning in the 2nd century H. and continuing into the 4th) 
and on textiles (tiréz), especially in Egypt in the 3rd and 4th centuries, are too 
numerous to mention. 

Aside from mawild there are other words designating officers of the Caliph which 
appear in inscriptions, but it would seem that they are never directly compounded with 
amir al-mwminin but rather refer to him (his name and title having occurred earlier 
in the text) by the use of the genitival pronoun. Thus we have «ble (“ his governor ’’) 
in Mecca in 272 H. (a.p. 885/6) ;*° 052 (“his vizier”) at Cordoba in 329 H. (a.p. 
940/1);* .s (“his young slave”) at Tarragona in 349 H. (a.p. 960/1);* aol 
and «5 (‘his chamberlain” and “his secretary”) at Cordoba in 353 H. (a. 
964) ; * .#8 (“his general”) at Bafios de la Encima in 357 H. (a.p. 967/8) ; °° and 
ere (“his slave”) in Cairo in 360 H. (a.p. 970/1)." It is conceivable that inscrip- 
tions containing one or other of these titles in direct conjunction with amir al-mw’minin 
exist but have never been recorded. 

The possibility of some other more lofty title, used as an honorific, rather than 
as the designation of a specific function or position, by a prince or a functionary sub- 
servient or loyal to the Caliph, is not to be excluded. While the vogue for complex 
and resounding epithets reaches its apogee in the 6th and 7th centuries of Islam (12th- 
13th centuries after Christ), there are already examples of such titles compounded 
with amir al-mwmuinin in the epigraphy of the 5th century H. The earliest of these 
appears to be (pel ~~! (ee, safi (“the close friend of the Commander of the Be- 
lievers”’), applied to a vizier of the Fatimid Caliph al-Zahir at Jerusalem in 426 H. 


40 Répertoire, Vol. 1, no. 189 and Vol. 2, no. 682. 

“1 [bid., Vol. I, nos. 209-210. 

42 Thid., Vol. 3, no. 1131; Vol. 4, nos. 1306, 1382, 1485, 1499, 1562, 1578-1581; Vol. 5, nos. 
1632, 1650, 1863, 1866, 1868. In many of the Spanish inscriptions mawld is separated from amir al- 
muw’minin and occurs in the phrase “ at the hands of” or “ executed by” his mawla (4) g ox» je) 


48 Tbid., Vol. 6, nos. 2085 and 2184. 

44 Tbid., Vol. 6, nos. 2184, 2312-2313, 2331, 2335; Vol. 7, nos. 2489, 2626. 

45 [bid., Vol. 7, no. 2783. For a discussion of mawla amir al-mu’minin see G. Wiet, C.A., 
Egypte II, 1 (Mémoires de la Mission Archéologique Frangaise au Caire, Vol. LII, 1929), pp. 49-50. 
Wiet is not strictly correct in stating that mawld disappears before the middle of the 5th century H. 

46 Répertoire, Vol. 2, no. 733. The dates here and below are the earliest in each case. There 
are many other instances. 

47 Ibid., Vol. 4, no. 1306. 50 [bid., Vol. 5, no. 1632. 

48 Tbid., Vol. 4, no. 1499. at Tide Volvos nOaLb2 is 

49 Ibid., Vol. 4, no. 1562. 52 Cf, Wiet, loc. cit. 
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(a.pv. 1034/5).°° Thereafter we meet with iJ, khalisah (“ sincere rieag ae) ieee 
by a Marwanid prince in Aleppo in 465 H. (a.p. 1072/3) ; ** ¢§>, Ausam C sword”), 
with reference to a Turkish amir in the employ of the Fatimid Caliph in Egypt at 
Esneh in 474 H. (a.p. 1081/2), the same inscription as that cited above as an example 
of the use of the Qur’anic passage; Gg, yamin (“right arm”), j-%, nasir 
(“assistant”), and .,2, radi (“ favored one’”’),”* in Seljuq inscriptions at Damas- 
cus of 475 H. (a.p. 1082/3). Many other such titles, compounded with amir al- 
muwminin, make their appearance in the 6th century of the Hijrah, but these are too 
late to have any relevance here.” 

Of the historical material in the fragments under discussion there remains the 
third line of Byzantine Museum no. 313, which we believe to be related with the others. 
As stated above, we may have a common name derived from the stem HMD and the 
word ‘amal, “ the work of,” either in substantive or in verbal form. Such an inscrip- 
tion, containing the name of a subordinate person connected with the building and 
the name of the architect or chief mason, might well follow the principal formulary 
ending in amir al-mu’minin; but in view of the very obscure character of this fragment 
and our inability to decipher the upper lines, any attempt at further reconstruction 
at this time would be fruitless. 

Before summing up, a few observations should be made about the palaeographical 
aspects of the fragments. The absence of a specific date and the almost complete 
lack of reliable written source material that can be brought to bear on the inscription 
as an aid in placing it in its proper historical context makes the dating of the epi- 
graphical style on the basis of its physical appearance more than usually important. 
Here unfortunately we are on very uneven ground and are embarrassed to a degree 
which only those who are familiar with the aberrations of Kufic epigraphy can fully 
appreciate. There are no sure criteria for the accurate dating of Kufic characters. 
One can of course easily differentiate in date between a highly developed floral or 
interlaced Kufic of the 5th or 6th century of the Hijrah and the straightforward, un- 


°° Répertoire, Vol. 7, no. 2409. In historical literature safi as well as yamin (“right arm”) 


appear even earlier: applied to Buyid princes in 381 and 392 H. Cf. Wiet, of. cit., p. 49 and the 
references there. 


54 Répertoire, Vol. 7, no. 2699. 

°° Tbid., Vol. 11, no. 2733 A (cf. Vol. 7, no. 2720). I have omitted cag] al suc, ibid., Vol. 
7, no. 2704, under the year 466 H., because this inscription is not preserved but only reported by 
a mediaeval historian. 

a Jbid,. VOla7, DOSS 27.50, 0e7 or. 

eT fbid,, Vol./7, nos. 2734, 2736, 2737, 

°° Tbid., Vol. 7, no. 2737. Also used by Nizam al-Mulk at Khargird in Khorasan about 485 H. 
(ibid., Vol. 7, no. 2799). 


°° Cf. Elisséeff, op. cit., pp. 192-3, and G. Wiet in Bulletin de l'Institut Frangais d’ Archéologie 
Orientale, Vol. XXX, 1931, pp. 286-291. 
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adorned and primitive character of a 2nd century inscription. But between these 
extremes, especially in the 3rd-5th centuries, the development of ornamental Kufic 
is extremely irregular, and the problem of dating by style is one of infinite complexity. 
There is, needless to say, no single genealogy or line of development. There are almost 
as many Kufic alphabets as there were artisans who designed and engraved them. 
The controlling factors are numerous and diverse: the material, the nature of the 
inscription, the wealth or poverty of the builder or the patron, the ingenuity or imagi- 
nation of the calligrapher, the geographical region or the local traditions of the work- 
shop, etc. Simplicity is not necessarily a mark of antiquity, nor is an elaborate style 
necessarily later, in certain circumstances, than a plain one.’ Given a ponderable body 
of material from a particular area with clues here and there to the chronology, whether 
relative or absolute, one can with fair confidence assign an approximate date to un- 
dated inscriptions attributable within the applicable area and period of time. But 
such is not the case here. These fragments are the only true Kufic inscriptions so far 
recorded in Greece or the Aegean.” 

This is not the place to discuss the development of styles of Kufic in areas of 
the Islamic world which might be relevant to the Athens inscription. Such a discussion 
would lead us too far afield. We must content ourselves here with pointing out certain 
characteristics of the alphabet (Fig. 2)°* used by the artisan. It will be observed that 
while for the most part the alphabet is a very simple one, it is not without individuality 
and a certain sophistication. The vertical letters all have wedge-shaped terminations 
and a pleasing balance is achieved by juxtaposing tops sloping alternately to the right 
and to the left. There are very few foliate or floral elements: the upward-curling tails 
of the two ha’s (in Pl. 49, c and d), the less elaborate curving heads of the dhal and 
jim (PI. 49, d), the trefoil caps to the mim’s (in Pl. 49, a and c; note also Pl. 49, e), 
and the independent foliate scrolls descending from the band separating the lines of 
inscription (Pl. 49, a; and again also note Pl. 49, e). 

A particularly noteworthy feature is the descending bow-shaped ligature between 
letters: six instances in Plate 49, a, three in Plate 49, d, and four in Plate 49, c. In 
one case this curved element is present even within a single letter: the sim in Plate 49, a. 
This feature—bow-shaped joints descending below the line as opposed to a purely 


60 As a striking example of extremely simple Kufic of late date, see the alphabet of the epitaph 
of Ka‘b, datable to the early 6th century H. (J. Sourdel-Thomine, Les Monuments Ayyoubides de 
Damas, Livraison IV, Paris, 1950, p. 205). In the 5th century there are numerous examples of very 
simple and of highly involved Kufic almost side by side: cf. S. Flury, Islamische Schriftbander 
Amida-Diarbekr, Basel, 1920, pls. I-VII and pl. VIII. 

61 Soteriou 1935 illustrates a very considerable number of imitation Kufic inscriptions and 
decorative elements in Greece, some of the 10th century, others of later date. 

62 This alphabet is compiled from the three fragments illustrated in Plate 49, a, c, and d; Plate 
49, e, which presents a few other characters, has been omitted because its relationship to the others 
has not been established. 
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rectilinear base-line—is perhaps the most significant characteristic that might aid us 
in arriving at an approximate terminus a quo for the palaeography. Ernst Herzfeld 
once made a study of this feature of Kufic inscriptions: ** in general his findings were 
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Fic, 2. Characteristics of the Alphabet of Agora I 3837, Byzantine Museum 315 and a 
Fragment found in the Asklepieion in 1877. 


that ligatures are universally rectilinear in the 3rd century H., that gradually in the 
late 4th century (beginning with the word Allah) the curved form is introduced, and 
that it is common, although not always present, in the late 5th century. The question 


** E. Herzfeld, “ Mashhad ‘Ali, ein Bau Zengi’s II a. H. 589,” in Der Islam, V, 1914, pp. 360-4. 
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should be re-examined, for Herzfeld by no means surveyed all the available material: 
for example, there are instances of bow-shaped ligatures on Egyptian tombstones at 
least as early as 350 H. (a.p. 961/2) ;* and toward the end of the 4th century the 
phenomenon is very common.” At Cordoba in 354 H. (a.v. 965) there are frequent 
occurrences." It is true that the practice carries on through the Sth century and even 
into the 6th, but it is unlikely that an inscription of the later 5th century would not 
bear other traits such as more elaborate foliation, upward-curving terminals to final 
letters in the lower register, etc. 

The mim with trefoil head is a distinctive characteristic of our alphabet, but un- 
fortunately not a restrictive one. A quite similarly ornamented mim appears in an 
Egyptian title of property dated as early as 268 H. (a.p. 881/2) ;* but then again 
we find it also in an inscription at Harran, dated 451 H. (a.p. 1059). 

It is evident, therefore, that any attempt to date our inscription within a limited 
number of years on palaeographical grounds would be unjustified without the benefit 
of some closely related material for comparative analysis. Meanwhile one might tenta- 
tively propose for the physical aspects of the epigraphy a span of years from roughly 
350 H. to, at the very latest, 450 H. (ca. a.p. 961 to ca. a.p. 1058), not however wholly 
excluding the possibility that it might be earlier. 

As it happens, no date could be more inconvenient than 350 H. as a terminus a quo 
if we are to express an opinion on the probable historical context of the inscription. 
For it was in March of the year a.p. 961 that Crete was recovered from the Arabs by 
Nikephoros Phokas. The conclusive Arab defeat on that island, after an occupation 
of approximately 140 years, radically altered the strategic situation throughout the 
Aegean and the whole eastern Mediterranean. Before that date Arab raiders and 
pirates based on Crete roamed almost at will northward as far as the Hellespont: 
scattered references in the Byzantine literature inform us of attacks and depredations, 
and sometimes perhaps of somewhat protracted occupations, in many localities— 
the western Peloponnesus, the Gulf of Corinth, Aetolia, Attica, the Gulf of Volo, 
Thessalonica, Mt. Athos, and the islands of Aegina, Naxos, Paros, Patmos, Samos 
and Lesbos.® In other words, before that date an actual Arab occupation of Athens 


64 G. Wiet, Stéles Funéraires (Cat. Gén. du Musée Arabe du Caire), Vol. 5, Cairo, 1937, pls. 
XXXII, XXXVI, etc. 

6 FE. g., ibid., Vol. 6, Cairo, 1939, pl. II, etc. Since writing these lines Dr. Richard Ettinghausen 
has, in another connection, drawn my attention to earlier instances of the bow-shaped ligature in 
media which I had not considered: e. g., on textiles, where it occurs as early as 283 H. (A.D. 896/7) 
(E. Kiihnel and L. Bellinger, Catalogue of Dated Tiraz Fabrics, Washington, 1952, 00; 73.366, 
p. 14, pl. VI) ; and on coins, as early as 282 H. (aD. 895/6) (H. Lavoix, Catalogue des monnates 
musulmanes de la Bibliotheque Nationale, Vol. I, Paris, 1887, no. 1047, pl. V). 

66 B, Lévi-Provencal, Inscriptions Arabes d’Espagne, Leiden-Paris, 1931, pl. III. 

67 C.1.A., Egypte, I, 1, no. 18 (Répertoire, Vol. 2, no. 696). 

68D. S, Rice, “ Mediaeval Harran,” Anatolian Studies, II, 1952, pl. Vie 

6° Full references to all these raids are conveniently brought together by Setton, op. cit., pp. 


312-314, 318. 
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is possible; after that date it is virtually out of the question. But both before and after 
961 there could have been a “ colony ” of Moslem prisoners-of-war,” or even con- 
ceivably a settlement of traders. 

Thus if the palaeographical and other internal evidence of the epigraphy were 
more positive, enabling us to date the inscription definitely before or after 350 H., we 
would be in a better position to express a clear-cut view as to the nature of the settle- 
ment. But neither the style nor the content of the inscription is sufficiently restrictive, 
and in both respects the evidence straddles a critical date. We must await, or find, 
more evidence, either locally or in the surrounding area. The first place to look is in 
Athens, around the Acropolis itself; one or two more small fragments of our inscrip- 
tion would solve many problems. Beyond the Greek mainland the arrow points toward 
Crete. There, if anywhere, we should find the epigraphical evidence that might pro- 
vide at least the palaeographical link with known and datable forms of Kufic epigraphy. 
No Arab inscription from Crete has ever been recorded, although we have recently 
learned that the Amirs of Crete struck coins in gold and copper,” and also perhaps 
in silver; * it would be strange indeed if they left no epigraphical remains. 

Meanwhile we can say this much: there was a mosque in Athens * bearing an 
Arabic inscription (both Qur’anic and historical) in Kufic characters on Hymettian 
marble, cut from an ancient column drum; the builder, whether captor or captive, 
considered himself to be subject to, or at least in some protocolary or honorary rela- 
tionship with, the ruling Caliph (which one is another question); and all the epi- 
graphical evidence taken together suggests a date in the second half of the 10th century 
or the first half of the 11th. These are not daring pronouncements, but at least they 
provide a target for historians and archaeologists concerned with the mediaeval history 
of Athens. 


GEORGE C. MILES 
AMERICAN NuUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


7° Cf. Setton, p. 319. The prisoners could have come not only from Crete but from the south- 
eastern frontier of Anatolia. But as prisoners would the Athenian Arabs have been permitted to 
mention the name of the Caliph in their mosque inscription? Would the Greeks have known whether 
they did or not? 

™ Cf. J. Walker, “ The Coins of the Amirs of Crete,” Numismatic Chronicle, 1953, pp. 125-130; 
and G. C. Miles, “ A Recent Find of Coins of the Amirs of Crete,” Kpnriuxa Xpovxd, 1955, pp. 149-151. 
Since this article was written, I have reexamined a copper coin (fals) found in the Agora excava- 
tions (NN 4/27/39 #128), which in 1954 I was able only to attribute in a general way to the 8th 
or 9th century. Thanks to a more intimate knowledge of the coins struck by the Arabs in Crete 
gained during an archaeological reconnaissance of the island in April 1956, I am now able definitely 
to assign this coin to the Amirs of Crete. 

™ See a forthcoming article by Ulla S. Welin in the Numismatic Chronicle. 

*® Even here one should make a reservation: might the mosque have been elsewhere—in Aegina 
for instance, where Byzantine sources record the presence of Arabs at one time—and the inscribed 
stone transported to Athens at a later date? 


THE NORTH SLOPE KRATER, NEW FRAGMENTS 
(PLaTEs 50-51) 


HE calyx-krater of Exekias, first published in 1937,’ was discovered at the 
bottom of a well in the American School excavations on the North Slope of 
the Acropolis in Athens. The circumstances of discovery indicate that someone had 
carried down the shattered krater from the Acropolis for the express purpose of 
throwing it into the well, which was then abandoned as a source of water, like several 
other wells on the North Slope. Had the fragments been thrown over the Acropolis 
wall together with other debris, it is unlikely that so many could have found their way 
together into the same well.? Some of the fragments, however, were lost on the way 
down; about a third of the vase is still missing. After the well had been excavated 
and the possibility of finding more pieces seemed remote, the vase was restored and 
placed on exhibit in the temporary Agora Museum.” The following season, however, 
brought to light two more fragments which were recognized as belonging to the calyx- 
krater. They were put inside the vase to be added at some future time and have now 
been inserted. The new fragments, which join the restored part of the vase, as shown 
in Plates 50 and 51, a, add new interest to the krater as a whole and enable us to 
appreciate the composition in two vital areas more fully than before. The scenes in 
the main zones of decoration, it will be recalled, are: A, the introduction of Herakles 
into Olympos; and B, the combat over the body of Patroklos. 

The larger of the new pieces,° from the center of the warrior scene (Pl. 50, a), 
preserves much of the two overlapping shields of the protagonists. On the right is the 
shield of Hektor with a triskele in black on white ground. An incised line, drawn by 
compass, sets off the rim. The white color is well preserved, in contrast to the white 
on the fragments found in the well, which had largely disappeared from being 
immersed in the water (cf. breastplate of Diomedes on left flank, Pl. 50, a). Hektor’s 
opponent, who was probably Ajax, holds his shield so as to be seen from the rear; his 
two arms appear in front of it. In his left hand he grasps the handle of the shield, 
and with his right, which is not preserved, he wielded the spear. His arms and 


1 Hesperia, V1, 1937, pp. 469-486. 

2 Some of the other vases and bronzes found in the well may have been carried down at the 
same time, Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 188 ff. This is probably true of the poros head of Herakles 
from the archaic temple, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 91 ff. Other wells, containing much pottery, 
mostly isolated pieces, from the Acropolis were found in the same area. See Carl Roebuck, H esperia, 
IX, 1940, pp. 141 ff. 

2° It is now exhibited in the ceramic hall in the reconstructed Stoa of Attalos. 

8 When discovered it was shattered into many small fragments all found together. This had cer- 
tainly happened after the piece had been lost on the way down from the Acropolis. 
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details of the shield are rendered with incised lines, the palmettes of the 6xavn in the 
center are painted white, the outer edge of the rim and the handle at the lower edge 
are in purple. The spiral design on his breastplate appears at the edge of the fragment 
beneath his right arm. At the upper edge of the shield is preserved the tip of his beard. 

Exekias has varied the stance of the three Greek warriors. Diomedes, who is at 
the rear, holds his spear at waist height in position for an under-thrust. The man in 
front of him has thrown his arm back, raising the spear to the height of his head, in 
readiness to hurl or thrust at his opponent. The protagonist holds his right arm 
forward with bent elbow; he has already thrust his weapon at Hektor, whose spear- 
point is visible behind the shield of the Greek protagonist.* These variations are 
paralleled by corresponding differences in the position of the shields. Hektor holds 
his in full face view toward the spectators and its rear turned toward his opponent’s 
shield. A position such as this in actual combat would expose the fighter so as to give 
him no protection from his shield. It is inconceivable that a warrior would ever hold 
his shield in such a way that its inside would face the inside of his enemy’s shield, 
as is the case in the picture. Diomedes’ shield is held in much the same position as that 
of the protagonist, but somewhat further back so that the rim appears behind him. 
For the sake of contrast his breastplate was painted white. The shield of the middle 
warrior, also seen from the rear, is held so far forward that it nearly disappears be- 
hind the body and shield of the protagonist. Thus his whole body is shown in black 
against the red background of the vase. No parts of either spears or shields of the 
second and third Trojans on the right flank of the scene are preserved, but it is likely 
that the positions varied in somewhat the same way. The variations are an important 
feature of the composition; they break up the rigid symmetry of the picture and help 
to soften the parallelism within each group. 

The second of the new fragments (Pls. 50, b and 51, a) almost completes the 
figure of one of the running satyrs that fill the space between the attachments of the 
handles in the lower zone. He is running toward the right, but his head is turned in 
the opposite direction. His head-band, beard, tail, and phallos are painted purple. 
The lively action of this figure is unrelated to the peaceful scene above, where a 
nymph is seated beneath a spreading vine. The contrast, whether intentional or not, 
is in harmony with the rest of the decoration. These isolated figures of nymphs and 
satyrs—rarely so unaware of each other’s presence—and the grape-laden vines take 
the place of more usual forms of decoration round the handles. They are suitably 
chosen as indications of the purpose of the vase as a mixing bowl for wine. 

Since my first article on the North Slope krater was published, some important 


* The position of the spear indicated by the middle warrior is the one usually depicted in combat 
scenes. For the less common position of the protagonist cf. the bearded hoplite who has just thrust 


his spear into the mounted Amazon on a cup in Bologna, Emanuel Lowy, Polygnot, fig. 8b: P 
Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, III, 504. YF ie eee 
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literature has appeared dealing with the art of Exekias and with the relation of the 
krater to the rest of his works.’ All have accepted the attribution to Exekias and the 
chronological order I proposed, placing the krater near the end of Exekias’ career. 
Nikolaos M. Verdelis has recently published a new calyx-krater (Pl. 51, b-d),° dis- 
covered in a tomb near Pharsalos in 1951, which is very closely related to the North 
Slope krater. The choice of motives on one side of the main zone and the subordinate 
elements of decoration are so similar on the two vases that it is hardly to be doubted 
that one was made in conscious, though far from exact, imitation of the other. Ver- 
delis mentions and rejects the possibility that the Pharsalos vase could be the earlier 
of the two. His conclusion is certainly correct. The profile and proportions of the 
two vases show conclusively that the North Slope krater represents an earlier stage in 
the evolution of the shape. It is the earliest known example of the calyx-krater. 

In his recent publication, Attic Black-Figure Vase-Painters, Professor Beazley 
lists the Pharsalos krater under the heading ‘ Manner of Exekias’ and leaves the 
question open whether it was painted by Exekias himself or by a companion imitating 
the style and designs of his master. Viewed from the side depicting the battle scene 
the two vases are very much alike (cf. Pl. 50,a and 51, b). But there are some funda- 
mental differences both in design and execution. These become apparent from the 
following list showing the principal similarities and differences between the two 
kraters. 


SIMILARITIES 


Shape (calyx-krater ) 

Rim decoration 

Vine pattern above handles 

Subject matter on B; position of Patroklos’ body 
Animal scenes on A and B 


Al amd SSE se 


5 Ernest Buschor, Griechische Vasen, 1940, pp. 114 ff.; Bernhard Neutsch, ‘ Exekias, ein 
Meister der griechischen Vasenmalerei,’ Marburger Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, XV, 1949/ 50, 
pp. 43-72; J. D. Beazley, The Development of Attic Black-Figure, 1951, pp. 63-74; Attic Black- 
Figure Vase-Painters, 1956, pp. 133-149. 

6 Nikolaos M. Verdelis, KadtxoeS}s xparnp ris téxvns Tod "Exnxiov, "Apy. "E¢., 1952 (published 
1955), pp. 96-116. I am indebted to Mr. Verdelis for permission to republish the photographs on 
Plate 51, b-d, which I received from the files of the Archaeological Society in Athens through the 
kindness of Miss Artemisia Giannoulatou; and to Miss Alison Frantz for taking the photographs 
for Plates 50 and 51, a. 
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DIFFERENCES 
North Slope krater Pharsalos krater 
Shape 
1. Proportion of height to diameter at Proportion of height to diameter at top, 
top, 0.846: 1 0.943: 1 
Main Zone A 
2. Herakles’ introduction into Olympos Chariot scene with driver and two 
grooms 
Handles 
3. Handles flanked by horn-like knobs Handles terminating in plastic volutes 
4. Tongue pattern at base of handles No tongue pattern 
5. Seated figure beneath the vine No figure beneath the vine 
6. Naturalistic rendering of vine leaves Schematic rendering of vine leaves 
7. Running satyrs beneath the handles No design beneath the handles 
Animal scenes 
8. Lions’ manes rendered by incised S- Lions’ manes rendered by purple color 
pattern 


Bottom Zone 


9. Plain Ray pattern 


There are many other differences in the style and drawing of anatomical details 
and in the use of accessory colors, incisions, etc. Verdelis pointed out that on the vase 
published by him the individual grapes in some of the clusters are indicated by incised 
lines, in others there are no incisions (Pl. 51, d). The omissions are doubtless to be 
explained as an oversight. On the North Slope krater, where the grapes are also 
separated by incised lines, the rendering is quite different. Likewise the rim pattern 
on the Pharsalos krater is accentuated by incised lines, whereas the North Slope 
krater, using the same design, omits the incisions. More important, however, are the 
differences in the stance, armor, and garments of the warriors, because it is the 
composition of the warrior scene that, more than any other part of the decoration, 
makes the two vases look alike. The general similarity is obvious; in detail all the 
figures except the body of Patroklos are very different. One striking dissimilarity is 
shown by the new fragment from the center of the scene. The two shields of the 
protagonists are turned so that their rear, concave sides face each other. On the 
Pharsalos krater all the combatants present the outside, convex side of their shields 
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toward their opponents (Pl. 51, b,c). There the shield of the Greek protagonist over- 
laps that of Hektor, as seen in the picture, and the other four warriors all hold their 
shields in proper defensive position so as to be seen almost in profile. Similarly, as we 
have already observed, the master of the North Slope krater varied the position of 
the spears in order to avoid too rigid symmetry. On the Pharsalos vase all six war- 
riors hold their right arms in almost identical pose (PI. 51, b). This results in a harsh 
symmetry which is equally apparent in the chariot scene on the other side. The master 
of the North Slope krater has departed from a realistic rendering of the battle scene 
in order to obtain a better picture; the painter of the Pharsalos vase has sacrificed the 
principles of composition for accuracy in depicting the combat. 

The differences that emerge from a close scrutiny of the scenes might be inter- 
preted as evidence that the two kraters were painted by different masters; doubtless 
they could also be invoked as proof of the opposite view. Among the vases attributed 
to Exekias there are considerable stylistic differences, which cannot all be explained 
on the basis of a gradual development and ripening of his art. His influence can be 
traced on a large number of vases, which probably did not all come from the same 
workshop. Some of his followers came very close to the master’s own style. 


Oscar BRONEER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A WELL OF THE “CORINTHIAN” PERIOD 
FOUND IN CORINTH 


(PrLatEs 52-60) 


alee paper * presents the contents of a well found in the excavations at Corinth 
in 1953. It was located in the southwest of the Corinthian Agora within the 
area of the later “ Tavern of Aphrodite ” and just north of the line of the still later 
South Stoa. No architectural remains were immediately associated with it, but it lay 
within the walls of an enclosure of the late sixth century B.c. The well was probably 
dug during the construction of this open precinct and immediately filled in when the 
well-diggers failed to find water. It was noted in Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 135-136; 
on the plan, ibid., p. 132, it is the well that cuts the grave.” 

The pottery which was dumped in to fill the shaft, probably household rubbish 
collected from the vicinity, covers a period from about 600 to 540 B.c., but the bulk 
of the material is of the late first and second quarter of the sixth century B.c. Though 
the sixth-century products of the Corinthian Kerameikos are well known from sites 
all over the Mediterranean, there is a gap in this period in the published pottery from 
its home. The Middle and Late Corinthian groups (ca. 600 to 550 B.c.) published in 
Corinth, VII, i* are very incomplete, especially in regard to the cheaper fine ware. 
One other large published group (M. T. Campbell, “A Well of the Black-Figured 
Period at Corinth,’ Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 557 ff.) dates after the end of the 
Corinthian period when Attic pottery was in undisputed possession of the market. 
Other groups are only partially published. The present well group makes a beginning 
toward filling the gap in the first half of the century. 


THE FINE WARE 


Little needs to be said of the few pots and scraps of pots which represent the 
declining Corinthian animal style (1-2, 8, 14, 17-21; Pls. 52, 54), for painter lists and 
complementary characterizations of which I refer to Payne and Benson.* The frag- 
mentary broad-bottomed oinochoe, 2, of jaunty Middle Corinthian style and the 


*I am indebted to Professor John L. Caskey for doing all the photography and to Mrs. Richard 
Stillwell for introducing me to the unpublished pottery from the Potters’ Quarter at Corinth. I am 
grateful to Professor Charles H. Morgan for permission to publish this well group and for several 
valuable suggestions. 

* The well is entered in Corinth notebook no. 205, “ well at TU: 2.” It was 5.15m deep ; from 
0.80 m. it was cut into bedrock and had at that point a diameter of 0.85 m. which n * 
Sherds from the top and the bottom of the filling joined. 

* For abbreviations see p. 354, note 15. 

* NC, p. 66 and Catalogue, pp. 302 ff.; Benson, pp. 38 ff., 66. 


arrowed rapidly. 
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: silhouette ”’ style kotyle, 21, of rather unusual two-zone design are the only pieces of 
interest. The rest of the ornamented pottery, mostly aryballoi (10-13, Pl. 53) is 
routine. 

The “ conventionalizing ” style, the geometric style in fashion after the mid- 
century (Late Corinthian I1),° is represented by only one pyxis lid (49, Pl. 53) with 
characteristic zigzag decoration, and it is partly for this reason that the well eroup is 
here dated somewhat earlier than was suggested in the preliminary publication. 

The plain pottery precedes that of the “ Black-Figured ” well in development, 
while the earlier pieces fit in with Early and Middle Corinthian material in Corinth, 
VII, i, and the single pots are dated accordingly. 

Among the black-glazed ware the kotylai are best represented (22-30, Pls. 54, 
55). This Middle Corinthian and Late Corinthian type is a degenerate form of 
Early Corinthian. The rays at the bottom have now become mere shading, sometimes 
oblique to the base and curved. A tell-tale sign of mass production is the pared disk 
foot (24, Fig. 2) which takes the place of the Early Corinthian ring foot (22, Pl. 
54).° Misfiring due to stacking is the rule. In some examples the polychrome banding, 
which is a feature of the Early Corinthian kotyle, is lacking. The type continues 
through the sixth century, but in the third quarter there appears a variant in which 
the glaze has receded to half height and the long rays are thinned out.’ The older 
type is taken over into Attic black-glaze where it has a long subsequent life. One 
kotyle imitates the “ Attic” all-glazed type which also occurs in the group (30 and 
87, Pl. 55); a comparison of the sodden moulding of the Corinthian with the crisp 
one of the Attic makes clear the details of the newly achieved Attic superiority in 
pot production; so also a comparison of the Corinthian imitation of an Attic kylix 
with its Attic model (34 and 86, Fig. 2), and of the Corinthian cups, 31-33 with the 
Attic, 78-79 (Pls. 54 and 60). 

Bowls (37-41) continue to have metallic features; the wishbone-handled cups or 
bowls (35-86, Pl. 56) are from a metal prototype. 

Late Corinthian has an elegant side, signs of which are visible in the minor ware, 
for example in a finely made black-polychrome oinochoe (4, Pl. 52) and in an ary- 
ballos (15, Pl. 53) of burnished, ivory-colored clay. 

The miniatures which come into vogue in the sixth century are mostly faithful 
copies of the standard shapes, made for use as cheap votives.© They add to the 
monotony which characterizes the Corinthian pottery of the period. Almost all the 


° See Payne, NC, p. 331. The animal style does, however, survive. See a Corinthian well 
group of the third quarter of the sixth century, H esperia, XVI, 1947, pp. 237-238, pl. LV. 

6 This device has been noticed in other fabrics; see B.S.A., XLV, 1950, p. 291, note 74, 

7 Hesperia, VII, 1935, p. 589. oe 

8 A large number of miniatures will be published with the material from the Corinthian Potters 


Quarter. 
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shapes and schemes are routine and standard. Fine black glaze hardly exists, and the 
fabric is weak. The general impression is one of slipshod facility geared to high 
speed production. 


Tue ‘“ ArGIVE MONOCHROME” WARE 


Some oinochoai (56-57, Pl. 57) of a fine smooth yellowish-buff clay belong to a 
wide-spread handmade fabric called ‘“‘ Argive Monochrome ” because it is most fre- 
quent at Argive sites. This well contained a large amount of uncatalogued fragments 
of similar oinochoai. They copy a current Corinthian black-glaze shape, and two 
lamps from the fabric are modeled on standard Corinthian types; hence it is clear 
that Corinth was one of its centers of production. 


THE COARSE WARE 


Corinth and the Argolis produced a special class of thick and heavy pottery 
which had no counterpart in Athens and which was desirable enough to be imported 
by Athens from the eighth century B.c. on. The color of the clay is now buff, now 
green; light pastel shades are predominant, indicating low firing. The fabric is coarse 
and rough with large impurities which act as binders, but often there is a smooth 
surfacing over the outside. The pottery is always handmade, with the aid of a paring 
knife. The various shapes are simply and solidly composed of geometric figures: 
spheres and hemispheres, cylinders and ovals. The larger shapes from this well (PI. 
58) are a wine amphora (59), a mixing bowl (60), a tub (61), a mortar (64), and 
a kalathos (63). There is also a variety of small shapes, mostly bowls, both high 
and low (68 a-g, Pl. 57) and a lamp (72, Pl. 59) ; some of these were copied from the 
fine ware. 

The fabric must have had excellent plastic properties, for it is the medium of the 
stamped reliefs and mouldings which are a Corinthian specialty (67 a-c, Pl. 57). 
The fragments of moulded rims (66 a-c, Fig. 5; 67 ¢) probably belonged to wide 
lustral basins on stands called perirrhanteria. 


THE ImMporTED POTTERY 


Chios is represented by fragments (Pl. 57) of wine amphorae (100-101) and 
the stem of a cup or bowl (99). East Greek fabrics are further represented by 
several fragments (Pl. 60) of Ionian cups (98) and skyphos fragments (95-97). 
There is a Rhodian plastic vase (102, Pl. 60) and, not surely identified, a fragment 
of a wine amphora (104, Fig. 5). 

This evidence of import from the eastern Aegean which seems to be more than 
merely occasional ° is of interest in the light of the sudden decline of Corinthian export 


* There is more from the Potters’ Quarter, from Perachora (Payne, Perachora, p. 249), and also 
in Corinth VII, i, no. 379. 
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to that region after the early first quarter of the century. This has been explained 
as the result of a restraint on Corinth’s trade by a hostile sea power, namely Samos, 
and as by no means the result of a decline in the demand for Corinthian products.” 
If, however, Corinth was at this time an importer of wares from within the sea 
empire of Samos, there is more reason to think that she lost her market peacefully— 
to Athens, else she would hardly have continued to do business with her enemy. 

The largest proportion of the imports is Attic (78-93, Pls. 59, 60), some of it 
quite second-rate, largely of the second and early third quarters of the sixth century. 
There are many fragments of all kinds of Attic cups (78-86) ; of special interest are 
the Attic adaptations of Ionian cups (78-79) of the second quarter which indicate that 
Athens was the manufacturer of a type which has been considered an East Greek 
possession.” Attic lamps (89-93) were in the majority and included all the wheel- 
made and glazed ones in the group. There is one fragment of an Attic oil jar (88). 

About one-seventh of the total pottery was Attic, a heavy proportion in a group 
of cheap goods, paralleled in another, partly published group of this date.** Benson 
has suggested that the Corinthian pottery trade, at least as far as figured vases were 
concerned, had already yielded to the Attic in the second quarter of the sixth century. 
The finds from Corinth show this to be so, even in regard to cheaper pottery and, most 
conclusively, in regard to home consumption. 

The volume and quality of the Corinthian pottery of the first two-thirds of the 
sixth century are worthy of attention because the turning point of Corinth’s fortune 
falls somewhere in the middle of that span. The corpus of the figured pottery of 
Corinth has been called upon to answer various historical questions concerning the 
economic policies of the Kypselid tyranny, the date of its fall, and the associated 
decline of Corinth as a commercial power. The details noted in the Catalogue serve 
to make distinct the way of decline of Corinth’s pottery industry; almost every one 
of the pots examined shows its shoddiness to be due to methods of mass production. 
It seems, then, quite possible that the potters, working at high speed for a well 
established market, wrought their own ruin. 


10 FT, R. W. Smith, “ The Hearst Hydria, An Attic Footnote to Corinthian History,” Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Classical Archaeology, I, 1944, pp. 256-257, 265-266. 

11 A quantity of nondescript Attic sherds was not catalogued. 

12 Numerous cups of this type, clearly of Attic manufacture, occurred in a well group found in 
the Athenian Agora and dated in the second quarter of the sixth century. See Hesperia, XXV, 1956, 
p. 59, pl. 18, e. 

18 Hesperia, XX, 1951, p. 294, also from the South Stoa area, eastern end. 

14 See Benson’s chapter on “ Die korinthische und die attische keramische Industrie,” pp. 107- 
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CATALOGUE* 


CoRINTHIAN POTTERY 


1. Fragment of krater. Pl. 52. 


C-53-175. Max. dim. 0.108 m. 


From lower part of panel. Incised paw to 
left ; animal’s muzzle and eye to right. 

Dull black glaze inside and out. Bands of 
applied purple below panel outside. Mottled 
brownish wash over clay ground. 

See Payne, NC, pp. 328 ff. From an animal 
frieze like ibid., pl. 36, no. 4. 


Late Corinthian. 


2. Broad-bottomed oinochoe. Fig. 1, Pl. 52. 
apo Gok ot ti Os 9.11.3) Ulan eateiace, 


0.19m. Neck, handle and parts of body base 
missing. 

Low wide neck. From bottom up: Short 
close rays. Two bands enclosing two narrow 
lines. Animal zone with goat, lion, eared bird, 
palmette; solid and fan rosettes in field. Two 
bands enclosing two-tiered checker band. An- 
other animal zone, with panthers and siren. 
Neck glazed on to shoulder; white dot rosette 
on neck and on beginning of sharply offset tre- 
foil mouth. 

Purple on wings, chests, bellies. Liberal, 
careless incision. Dull, brown glaze, much worn 
in places. Back fragment burned after breakage. 


** The numbers which appear under the catalogue heading are the Corinth inventory numbers 
for 1953. Unpublished pottery from the Potters’ Quarter is referred to by inventory number. The 


following abbreviations are used: 
diam. : diameter 
est. diam.: estimated diameter 
H.: height 
L.: length 
max. dim.: maximum dimension 
P. H.: preserved height 


Beazley, Development: J. D. Beazley, The Development of Attic Black-Figure, University of 


California Press, 1951. 


Benson: J. L. Benson, Die Geschichte der korinthischen Vasen, Basel, 1953. 
Corinth: Corinth, Results of the Excavations conducted by the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. Cited by volume number : 
IV, ii: O. Broneer, Terracotta Lamps, Cambridge, Mass., 1930. 
VII, 1: S. Weinberg, The Geometric and Orientalizing Pottery, Princeton, 1943. 
XII: G. R. Davidson, The Minor Objects, Princeton, 1952. 
XV, 11: A. N. Stillwell, The Potters’ Quarter, The Terracottas, Princeton, 1952. 


C.V.A.: Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. 


Délos: Exploration archéologique de Délos faite par l’Ecole francaise d’Athéenes. Cited by 


volume number: 


X: C. Dugas, Les Vases de l’Heraion, Paris, 1928. 
XVIII: W. Deonna, Le Mobilier Délien, Paris, 1938. 
Howland, Greek Lamps: R. H. Howland, The Athenian Agora, Results of Excavations con- 


ducted by the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, IV, Greek Lamps and 
their Survivals, Princeton (in press). 


Payne, NC: H. Payne, Necrocorinthia, Oxford, 1931. 
Payne, Perachora: H. Payne and others, The Sanctuary of Hera Akraia and Limenia, Oxford, 


1940, 
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Bibliography for this group in C.V.A., Hei- 3. Fragment of oinochoe: silhouette style. Pl. 
delberg 1, pl. 15, nos. 1 and 2 and pp. 28-29: oo 
post-Payne lists: B.S.A., XLIV, 1949, pp. 238- C-53-184. Max. dim. 0.112m. Shoulder 


239; Benson, pp. 46 ff., passim. piece, preserving part of flat neck ring. 


Fic. 1. Middle Corinthian Oinochoe, No. 2. Scale 1:1. 


Breezy, low style, must be fairly late. The Two animal zones, silhouette style, separated 
sphinx with bulbous nose and the eared bird by checker zone between bands. Goats, lions; 
are distinctive. dots and splotches in field. 


Middle Corinthian. Worn black glaze. 
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See Hopper in B.S.A., XLIV, 1949, p. 188, 
for the silhouette group with “ hailstone”’ filling. 
Cf. Délos X, pl. 25, which “ might well be of 
Middle Corinthian period” (Hopper). 

Probably Middle Corinthian. 


4. Trefoil oinochoe. Pl. 52. 


C-53-196. P.H. 0.20m.; greatest diam. 
0.215m. Neck and handle missing. 
Ring foot, high shoulder. 


Short rays at bottom. Upper body glazed. 
Shortly above rays purple band on clay ground 
edged with white lines. Midway up purple lines 
enclose white line. On shoulder, divisions of 
double incised lines. Tongues painted in these 
in a pattern of two white, a blank, two purple. 
Below, two purple lines with two white lines on 
each side. Black glaze. 

Payne (NC, pp. 298, 314, 325) lists ex- 
amples of the Corinthian oinochoe with trefoil 
mouth and small foot, but only one or two late 
ones. Compare with ours Corinth, VII, i, no. 
371, which corresponds to Payne, NC, p. 33, 
fig. 10 H, the Late Corinthian shape. Another 
was found with a Little-Master cup in Tomb 
CIX of the North Cemetery at Corinth (Art 
and Archaeology, XXIX, 1930, p. 261, fig. 18). 
Two other similar fragmentary polychrome 
oinochoai (C-53-194 and C-53-182) were also 
found in the present well. The first preserves 
the narrow neck with the trefoil mouth. Payne’s 
series in which the broad foot and the slender 
neck stand last is thus confirmed. 


Second quarter of the sixth century. 


5. Fragmentary closed vase. Pl. 52. 


C-53-191. Diam. at base 0.105 m. 


Foot fragment and several non-joining upper 
fragments. Flaring ring foot. Body banded; 
broad bands of dull black glaze alternating with 
narrow purple bands. 

Broad and narrow banding and purple on 
clay ground is characteristic of the ‘‘ convention- 
alizing”’ style. Cf. A.J.A., XXXV, 1931, pp. 
17-18, fig. 17, for later oinochoe type, so banded. 


Here the system is applied to what appears to 
be the standard earlier narrow-footed shape. 


Middle of the sixth century. 


6. Trefoil oinochoe. Pl. 58. 


C-53-181. P.H. 0.19m.; greatest diam, 
0.155m. Base missing. 

Short, wide neck, trefoil rim rolled inward. 
Rolled arched handle attached at rim with a 
semi-circular flange facing inward. Seems to 
have been covered with glaze, now almost worn 
away. 

This oinochoe type is current in Athens in 
the sixth century and the closest parallel to it in 
Corinth is an Attic import: Hesperia, VII, 
1938, p. 596, no. 153, fig. 21. Early examples 
occur in Corinth but are “ unusual ” (Hesperia, 
XVII, 1948, p. 210, C 7, pl. 75; also Corinth, 
VII, i, no. 166). 

First half of the sixth century. 


7. Round-mouthed olpe. Pl. 52. 


C-53-179. H. 0.077 m. 

Tall body; concave bevelling above plain 
base. Flat bands made by paring knife around 
body. Short handle attached at rim. Covered 
with black glaze, worn. 

Small vases of this type are current in Athens 
in the sixth century, cf. Hesperia, VII, 1938, 
p. 388, no. 19, fig. 29. 


8. Fragment of closed vase. Pl. 52. 


C-53-223. Max. dim. 0.047 m. Wall frag- 
ment. 


Duck and goat facing. Solid rosettes and 
dots. Purple and incision. 
Middle or Late Corinthian. 


9. Fragment of closed vase (?). Pl. 54. 


C-53-180. Max. dim. 0.102m. Shoulder 
fragment of heavy closed pot. 


Tongues above. Helmeted warrior wielding 
a spear “ over-thrust ” fashion. Sword sheath 
at bottom; to right, a shield (?). 

From a Late Corinthian battle Scene, cf. 
Payne, NC, pls. 38-41, passim. 
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10. Fragmentary aryballos. Pl. 53. 

C-53-199. Max. dim. 0.06m. Lower body 
fragment. 

Three marching hoplites covered with large 
shields with an incised circle and purple cen- 
ters. Heads missing. Back blank, bottom 
banded. Black glaze. 

For this numerous class see Payne, NC, p. 
RYA0ha se 


This example is careless Late Corinthian. 


1%. Aryballos. Pt. 53. 

C-53-201. P.H. 0.052m. Neck missing. 

“Lotus and palmette ” type. Red glaze. 

Like Payne, NC, p. 151, fig. 57A, but lying 
on the side with elongated blossoms. Purple 
added about as there shown, but dots on ten- 
drils, and lotus tips covered. 


Middle or Late Corinthian I. 


12. Aryballos. Pl. 53. 

C-53-200. H. 0.059 m. 

“ Quatrefoil”’ type. On mouth, petals. Very 
worn. 

For the pattern see Payne, NC, p. 147, fig. 
54 E; for the type, ibid., p. 320, E. 

Another aryballos with petals was found be- 
side grave CXXXIX in the North Cemetery 
(AJ.A., XXXITII, 1929, p. 543, fig. 21). 


Middle Corinthian. 


13. Aryballos. Pl. 53. 

C-53-197. Max. dim. 0.095 m. Lower body 
fragment. Larger “quatrefoil” type. Very 
worn, 

Cf. Payne, NC, p. 320 and fig. 161. 

Late Corinthian. 


14. Fragment of flat-bottomed aryballos. PI. 
52. 

C-53-185. P.H. 0.084 m. Ring foot. 

Banded above foot. Hind part of feline. 
Solid rosettes. Incision and purple. Glaze al- 
most worn off. 

See Payne, NC, p. 304, B. 

Middle Corinthian. 


15. Aryballos: White Style. Pl. 53. 
C-53-198. P. H. 0.051 m. Rim, handle miss- 


ing. 

Globular shape with flattened shoulder and 
rounded ring foot. Glaze circles above foot, on 
standing surface, and on underside. Purple 
band bordered by fine glaze lines just below 
shoulder. Burnished, cream-colored thin fabric. 

A similar aryballos is in the Castellani Col- 
lection (Paolino Mingazzini, Vasi della Collezi- 
one Castellani, Rome, 1930, pl. 23, nos. 5-7 and 
p. 120, no. 344). It shows that the missing 
mouth of our example is probably to be re- 
stored with a sharp, elegant flare. The Castel- 
lani aryballos is highly praised for its technique: 
“ Terra di bellissimo colore giallo . . . la mirabile 
sobrieta della decorazione . . .”’, and indeed, the 
ivory hue of its clay and the delicacy of its 
fabric make the Corinth aryballos the most suc- 
cessful vase in the group. 

Little light pots with a like system of sparse 
banding occur in Italic and East Greek wares; 
see F. P. Johnson, The Farwell Collection, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1953, figs. 16, 18, 20 
et al. and p. 64. 

The shape is Middle or Late Corinthian. The 
style belongs mainly in Late Corinthian ( Cor- 
inth, VII, i, p. 83) but some pieces may be 
earlier. For a White Style vase in a Middle 
Corinthian context, cf. A./.A., XXXII, 1929, 
p. 541, fig. 21, from the North Cemetery. 


Middle or Late Corinthian. 


16. Fragment of kotyle: White Style. Pl. 53. 


C-53-146. Max. dim. 0.12m. Part of body 
with handle and rim. 

Purple band at rim and below handle. Inside 
glazed black. Burnished, cream-colored clay. 

Another White Style kotyle (KP 15) comes 
from a Middle Corinthian context in the Pot- 
ters’ Quarter. These nearly undecorated pots 
display the ‘“‘ White Style” as a new technique 
rather than a style. 

Middle Corinthian, but late. 
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17. Fragment of kotyle. Pl. 54. 

C-53-145. Max. dim. 0.114m. Rim and wall 
fragment. 

In handle zone, vertical wavy lines. Below, 
elongated panther and blotchy rosettes. 

Purple on breast and belly, incision. Black 
glaze. 

From a Middle Corinthian kotyle as de- 
scribed in Payne, NC, p. 308, A. Others from 
Corinth: A.J.A., XXXV, 1931, pp. 12-14, figs. 
7-9; Benson, p. 37, no. 57 (Gruppe des poly- 
chromen Skyphos). 

Middle Corinthian. 


18. Fragment of kotyle. Pl. 54. 
C-53-189. Max. dim. 0.069 m. Wall piece. 


Banding below. Animal zone, silhouette style, 
enclosed by purple bands. Dots and dotted 
rings in field. 

Compare three similar kotylai found in a well 
mostly of the second quarter of the sixth cen- 
tury: Hesperia, XX, 1951, p. 295, pl. 91 b. 
Banded bases appear in this quarter (though 
earlier on small kotylai, cf. 20). Other evidence 
to this effect comes from the Potter’s Quarter. 


Second quarter of the sixth century. 


19. Rim fragments of kotyle. Pl. 54. 

C-53-167. Max. dim. a) 0.027 m.; b) 0.017 
m. Non-joining. 

a) Wing and back of sphinx’s head. 

b) Head facing left. Purple on face, head 
band and wings. Fine incision. Black glaze. 


From a kotyle of the Samos group which 
figures sphinxes, Payne, NC, p. 309, pl. 33, no. 
1, Middle Corinthian ca. 580 B.c. (dated some- 
what later by Benson, p. 86). 


Middle Corinthian. 


20. Fragmentary kotyle. Pl. 54. 
C-53-144. H. 0.05m. Handles and part of 
body missing. Disk foot as in 24. 


Vertical wavy lines in handle zone. “ Run- 
ning dog” on body; banded above and below. 
Compare Payne, Perachora, pl. 33, no. 2, 


from a deposit containing only a few things 
later than Early Corinthian (ibid., p. 99). The 
type is said by Payne (NC, p. 279) not to last 
into the sixth century, but Hopper (B.S.A., 
XLIV, 1949, p. 186) cites one Middle Corin- 
thian example from Selinus. 


21. Kotyle: silhouette style. Pl. 54. 

C-53-137. H. 0.114 m.; diam. 0.157m. Hes- 
peria, XXII, 1953, p. 135, pl. 46, a, no. 2. 

Foot like 24. Rim drawn in slightly. In han- 
dle zone, vertical wavy lines. At base, short 
rays. Two animal zones, enclosed by two lines 
above, three below and separated by two. Elon- 
gated animals in silhouette barely recognizable: 
rams, felines, etc. Field full of dots and 
splotches. On base, banding as on 18. 

Inside glazed. Dull black and rusty glaze. 

The silhouette style has been treated by Hop- 
per (B.S.A., XLIV, 1949, Appendix, pp. 185 
ff.). This kotyle belongs to his “ straggling ”’ 
form which preserves some connection with the 
animal frieze. The closest parallel is an oino- 
choe from Rhodes (C.V.A., Rodi 1, 111 ¢, pl. 1, 
no. 3), dated to the first quarter of the sixth 
century. The ordinary Middle Corinthian sil- 
houette style kotylai listed by Payne, NC, p. 
309, fig. 150, do not have double friezes. The 
“straggling ” style occurs frequently on larger 
vases and this will account both for the double 
frieze and the wide rays of our kotyle. The 
shape is wide, as in Payne’s group. 

Middle Corinthian. 


22. Kotyle. Pl. 54. 
C-53-141. H. 0.128 m.; diam. 0.185 m. One 


half missing. 


Ring foot, rim slightly drawn in. Rays at 
base, glazed above. Groups of alternating red 
and white lines above rays and below handles. 
White line inside and outside rim. Glazed and 
worn inside. 

Compare Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 222-223, 
D 6, from an Early Corinthian group, one of 
many. This one has a wider flare. 


Probably of the early sixth century. 
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23. Kotyle. Pl. 55. 


C-53-143. Est. diam. 0.106 m. Part with rim 
and handle. 


Vertical lines at bottom; glazed above and 
inside. Above lines and below handles, purple 
lines, edged by white. White line outside and 
inside rim. Dull glaze. 

Compare C.V.A., Louvre 8, pl. 27, nos. 1 and 
5, called Middle Corinthian by Hopper (B.S.A., 
XLIV, 1949, p. 219) ; Corinth, VII, i, no. 342. 

Like 22, but shading instead of rays, there- 
fore certainly of the first quarter of the sixth 
century. 


Zee iotylen Migs: 2, 3, P1..55. 


C-53-136. H. 0.094 m.; diam. 0.135 m. 


Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 135, pl. 46, a, no. 1. 

Disk foot. The ring of the foot was bevelled 
underneath in such a way as to reduce the 
standing surface and produce a central disk, 
Fig. 2. The sloping surface has a glaze line 
at the edge and a broad purple band inside. On 
the disk, a glaze band outside, and thinner con- 
centric circles inside. At bottom, short lines, 
slightly curved and oblique. Upper part glazed. 
Two purple lines below handles, above rays, 
and on foot. Inside glaze very worn. 

Left of center a graffito: aie, drink! 

This legend recurs on Little-Master cups, 
usually in a longer, more gracious form (Kret- 
schmer, p. 195; Beazley, Development, p. 54), 
whence the Corinthian may have taken the 
idea, except that the Attic form is always zie, 
a non-literary form (for the Attic form see 
Kretschmer, of. cit., p. 196; for the value of the 
Corinthian closed epsilon, Payne, NC, p. 158). 
This is the most heavily worn of all the cups in 
the well. 

See Payne (NC, pp. 309-310, fig. 151) where 
this type, characterized by the loss of white 
and red polychromy and by the debasement of 
the rays into shading, is said to begin probably 
in the first quarter of the sixth century; this is 
confirmed by Attic imitations found in a group 
of the early sixth century (with the “ Dae- 
dalus ” neck, Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 125, no. 


6). The low craftsmanship of the whole lot, 
however, puts this and the following kotylai into 
the second quarter of the sixth century. Com- 
pare: Hesperia, XX, 1951, pl. 91 c, right, and 
p. 295 (from a well group of the second 
quarter) ; C.V.A., Oxford Z, pl. 4, no. 1 and p. 
67, probably about the second quarter ; Corinth, 
VII, i, nos. 343-353. This group of kotylai 
regularly has a foot with slanting standing sur- 
face and a disk (Fig. 2) which distinguishes 
them from the earlier ring-footed polychrome 
kotyle like 22. Their feet also have distinctive 
markings, illustrated in Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 
590, fig. 16, nos. 89, 96. In addition, see C.V.A., 
Reading 2, pl. 2, nos. 12-13. The type is much 
copied in Athens, see above and Hesperia, XV, 
1946, pl. LXIII, nos. 243-245. 


Second quarter of the sixth century. 


aoe Wotyle, Pie 55- 
C-53-135. H. 0.095 m.; diam. 0.135 m. 
Like 24, but no purple on underside of foot. 
ao. Kotyle) Ply 55. 
C-53-139. H. 0.10 m.; diam. 0.135 m. Han- 


dle missing. 


Like 24, but no purple at all. 


Bis Wotyle, Pinos: 

C-53-138. H..0.12m.-- diam. O:lo2 ma HMan- 
dle missing. 

Like 24, but larger. Misfired above handles. 
28. Kotyle. Pl. 55. 

C-53-140. H. 0.073 m:; diam, 0:10 m., "Han= 
dle missing. 

Like 24, but smaller. 
295-Kotyle. Pls 53: 

C-53-142. H. 0.068 m.; diam. 0.114 m. 

Decoration like 24, but the shape is lower 
and broader, probably the latest. 
30. Kotyle: black glaze. Pl. 55. 


G-53-148. Diam’ at base’ 0.077 m= <lorus 
base and part of straight-sided body. 
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Fic. 2. Profiles of Bases of Vases and of Lamps. Scale 1:1. 


Bsa sft 


Fic. 3. Graffiti on Nos. 24 and 38. 
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Glazed black all over; purple and glaze band- 
ing beneath foot. 

A Corinthian imitation of the “ Attic ” kotyle. 
Compare the Attic import 87. Another all 
glazed Corinthian example from a well group 
of the second quarter of the sixth century is 
Hesperia, XX, 1951, pl. 91 d, left, but that one 
has the older Corinthian flaring ring foot rather 
than a torus moulding. The same well con- 
tained an Attic kotyle of this type. 


Second quarter of the sixth century. 


31. Skyphos. Pl. 54. 


C-53-160. Est. diam. 0.112m. Handle and 
rim fragment. 

Upright rim, slightly rounded shoulder. Out- 
side glazed to below handle. Glaze line above 
handles and at rim. Inside glazed; reserved line 
at rim; broad bands of applied purple. Brown- 
black glaze. 

A Corinthian imitation of the Attic ST cup, 
see 78. The Corinthian rim is less clearly tooled 
off. Other Corinthian imitations will appear in 
the second volume of Perachora. 

Late first or second quarter of the sixth 
century. 


32. Skyphos. PI. 54. 


C-53-155. Est. diam. 0.10m. Handle and 
rim fragment. 


Like 31. Glaze all worn off. 


33. Skyphos. Pl. 54. 


C-53-156. H. 0.056 m.; diam. 0.11 m. Han- 
dles broken off. 

Upright rim and rounded shoulder. Ring 
foot. Glazed inside and out; unglazed patch 
above foot. Black glaze. 

The profile is like 31, but the glaze was ap- 
plied by dipping, a trick later used for cups 
(Hesperia, V1, 1937, p. 294, nos. 154-162, fig. 
24). 

Second quarter of the sixth century. 


34. Foot of a low-stemmed cup. Fig. 2. 
C-53-225. H. 0.035 m. 


Thick torus standing base. Glazed all over 
with black glaze except for standing surface. 
Compare the Attic foot, 86. 


35. Bowl: wishbone handles. Pl. 56. 


C-53-157. H. 0.041 m.; diam. 0.095 m. 

Open bowl with ring foot. Flattened rim. 
Glazed inside and out. Red to black glaze. 

The bowl itself is the same type as 87. The 
flattened rim prevents this vase, though it has 
handles, from being a drinking cup and also 
gives it a metallic look. The wishbone handles 
further prove metallic origin. Numerous bronze 
handles of the kind are shown or cited by 
Dunbabin in Payne, Perachora, pp. 164-165, pl. 
67, nos. 1, 4, 8 and 9; especially dozens in 
*Apxatoroyixoy AeXdriov I, 1915, Parartema, pp. 
20-22, figs. 1-7. Some of these may have be- 
longed to shallow bowls. (The wishbone han- 
dles are copied by Attic ceramic cups; the first 
have Corinthianizing decoration. Payne, Pera- 
chora, p. 165; Ath. Mitt., LIX, 1935, pp. 5 ff. 
See also E. Vanderpool in Hesperia, XV, 1946, 
p. 308, under no. 184; Beazley, Development, 
pp. 23 and 108, note 53). 

A White Style bowl or cup, footless and 
with wishbone handles comes from the Potters’ 
Ouarters(KP215); 


First half of the sixth century. 


36. Bowl: wishbone handles. Pl. 56. 

C-53-154. H. 0.039m.; est. diam. 0.10 m. 
Half missing. 

Like 35, but lower and wider with a plain 
rim. Glaze all worn off. 

Perhaps to be thought of as a cup. 

First half of the sixth century. 


37. Fragment of bowl. Pl. 56. 

C-53-212. H. 0.042 m.; diam. 0.105 m. Half 
preserved. 

Shape like 35, but handleless. Glazed inside 
and out. Black glaze. 
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Similar small bowls: Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 
587, nos. 82-83, fig. 15. 


First half of the sixth century. 


38. Fragment of bowl: graffito. Fig. 3, Pl. 56. 


C-53-211. H. 0.03 m.; est. diam. 0.09 m. 


Like 37, but foot glazed beneath. Warped. 

The letter after the sigma seems to be a 
Corinthian beta with the two last strokes awry: 
oe, retrograde. 


First half of the sixth century. 


handles with pointed return ends, applied at 
rim. Worn glaze inside and out. Banding of 
purple lines, edges with white. Bottom solid 
purple. Foot has concentric circles beneath. 

This type of bowl appears in Early Corin- 
thian (Payne, NC, p. 297, where fragments 
from Corinth are mentioned). Ours is crisp and 
metallic and probably early. Later examples 
(Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 595, no. 144, fig. 18) 
lose the polychrome decoration. 


Early Corinthian. 


eS ee ee eee 


Fic. 4. No. 39. Scale 1:1: 


39. Fragment of a bowl or cup. Fig. 4. 


C-53-210. H. 0.05 m.; diam. 0.104 m. 


Flaring rim, ring foot. A broad band of clay 
was applied below rim and set off by a groove, 
to give a shallow bowl contour inside and a 
cup-like rim on shoulder outside. Beginning of 
a handle. Broad banding inside and out. Glaze 
worn. 

The shape prefigures a sophisticated fifth- 
century cup-kotyle (Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pl. 
$6, no. 35), 


First half of sixth century. 
40. Bowl. Pl. 56. 


C-53-214. H. 0.05 m.; diam. 0.15 m. 


Low, open bowl with ring foot and metallic 
flattened rim, extending inside and out. Rolled 


41. Fragment of bowl. PI. 56. 


C-53-213. Max. dim. 0.08 m. Wall fragment 
preserves handle attachment. 


Shape like 40, but concave band on outside 
of rim. Glazed inside with reserved circle at 
bottom. Top and outside rim purple. On out- 
side, two bands below rim and above foot. Dull 
glaze. 


Middle Corinthian. 


42. Fragment of kalathos. Fig. 5. 
C-53-219. Max. dim. 0.19 m. 
Broad rim, turned outward and _ thickened. 


Part of vertical wall. Top and outside of rim 
glazed. Brown glaze, worn. 
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An earlier large kalathos, from the Potters’ 
Quarter (KR B 346). 


First half of the sixth century. 


43. Fragment of kalathos. Pl. 53. 
C-53-207. H. 0.042 m. 


Broad rim, turned out; cylindrical shape; 
flat base, bevelled at edge. Glazed all over; 
worn, 


Middle Corinthian. 


44, Fragment of kothon. Pl. 53. 


C-53-131. Max. dim. 0.089 m. 


Shoulder fragment. Outside, bands; inside, 
tongues facing center. Black glaze, worn. 

See Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 594, nos. 135- 
138, fig. 18. 


Late Corinthian. 


45. Mesomphalos phiale. Pl. 56. 
C-53-209. Diam. 0.083 m. 


Low open shape. Blunt cone; impression 
beneath. Three glaze bands outside. Dots at 
rim inside; carelessly banded. Broad purple 
bands on clay at bottom. Brown to black glaze. 

Two banded phialai, observed by K. F. Jo- 
hansen (Les vases sicyoniens, Copenhagen, 
1923, p. 68) to be Corinthian rather than Pro- 
tocorinthian, were figured in C. Waldstein and 
others, The Argive Heraeum, Boston and New 
York, 1902, 1905, II, p. 125, figs. 49-50. An- 
other, also banded, from the Potters’ Quarter 
(KP 2595) is of the last quarter of the seventh 
century. 

Sixth century phialai: Payne, NC, p. 312, 
figured Middle Corinthian examples; Payne, 
Perachora, pp. 148 ff., the large deposit of 
bronze phialai from the Sacred Pool. There 
exist numerous small undistinguished clay phi- 
alai (e. g. Délos, XVIII, B 112-113). Our ex- 
ample belongs among the earliest of these. 


Early sixth century. 


46. Fragment of bowl. Pl. 56. 
C-53-205. Est. diam. 0.123 m. 


Plain open shape. Two holes punched at rim. 
Broad bands inside and out. Reddish glaze. 

For small banded Protocorinthian bowls see 
Johansen, op. cit. p. 68, fig. 44. The numerous 
sixth-century examples differ only in their 
softer glaze and chalkier clay. Round-bottomed 
ones regularly have one or two holes at the rim, 
cf. B.S.A., LVIII, 1953, p. 49, probably for 
suspension as votives. 


First half of the sixth century. 


47, Fragment of bowl. Pl. 56. 
C-53-206. Est. diam. 0.085 m. 
Shape like 46. Reddish glaze inside and out; 


much worn, 


48. Miniature vases. Pls. 53, 56. 


a. Krater. 
C-53-173. H. 0.042 m. 


Upright rim flaring on top. Handles 
turned up and applied to rim. Ring foot. 
Glazed inside and out. Red to black 
glaze. 

The likeness is to the Early Corinthian 
column krater (Corinth, VII, i, no. 233) 
rather than the taller sixth-century forms. 

b. Kantharos. 

C-53-172. H. 0.049 m. One band han- 
dle missing. 

Upper part of body concave. Disk foot. 
Unglazed. Hand made. 

The kantharos is foreign to the Corin- 
thian repertory, but plain miniature vo- 
tives of this shape are common in Athens, 
see R. S. Young in Hesperia, Supple- 
ment II, p. 161. The clay of the present 
example is Corinthian. 

c. Bowl pyxis. 

C-53-2025 Pats 0.035 1m, 

Upright rim. Lug handle. Verticals be- 
tween bands below handle. Glaze worn. 

A sixth-century shape, cf. Payne, NC, 
Daou 
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d. Tripod pyxis. 
C-53-203. Part of bowl and one leg. 
Rim fluted on top and glazed. Bands 
inside and out. Glaze worn. 
A miniature of Payne, Perachora, pl. 
a fe Be ae ad ge 


e. Kalathos. 

C-53-208. H. 0.037 m. 

False ring base; flaring sides; rim 
slopes out. Oblique slits, bounded by 
grooves. Banded inside and out. Glaze 
worn, 


Cf. Payne, Perachora, pl. 33, no. 9. 


f. Kotyle. 

C-53-150. P. H. 0.036 m. Foot missing. 

Verticle lines in handle zone. Below 
handle, verticals enclosed by bands. Close 
rays below. Purple on lowest band. Black 
glaze. 

Full scale: Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pl. 
81, D 44, subgeometric. 


g. Kotyle. 

C-53-151. P. H. 0.031 m. 

Low rounded profile. Disk foot. Verti- 
cal lines in handle zone. Below broad band 
between narrow ones. Glaze much worn. 

Another, from the Argive Heraion: 
Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 195-196, no. 
197, pl. 53, with references. A similar pot, 
C-53-147, is not illustrated. 

h. Cover. 
C-53-204. Max. dim. 0.061 m. 
Shallow with vertical sides. Glaze bands 


outside. Bottom dotted. Black glaze. Be- 
longs to a bowl pyxis like ec. 


49. Pyxis cover. Pl. 53. 


C-53-98. Est. diam. 0.082m. Three non- 
joining pieces. 

Flange beneath. Knob handle. Zigzags filled 
in with triangles, enclosed by bands. Dull black 
glaze. 

Earliest “ conventionalizing ” style. For the 
patterns of this style cf. A. Newhall, ‘“ The 


Corinthian Kerameikos,” 4.J.4., XX XV, 1934, 
pp. 16 ff. 
Third quarter of the sixth century. 


50. Pyxis cover. Pl. 53. 


C-53-96. Diam. 0.055 m. Knob missing. 

Like 49. Banded on top, with some of ver- 
ticals. Red to black glaze. 

Late Corinthian. 


51. Pyxis cover. Pl. 553. 


C-53-97. Max. dim. 0.062 m. 

Like 49. Conical knob. Banded decoration. 
Dull black glaze. 

First half of the sixth century. 


52. Round-mouthed jug. Pl. 58. 


C-53-192. Diam. of mouth 0.102m. Non- 
joining foot fragment. 

High flaring neck with ridge at base; flatten- 
ed rim. High band handle attached at rim. 
Ring foot. Purplish glaze on rim; band on 
lower body and foot. Spiral end of decoration 
on shoulder, front. Light green clay. 

Compare Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 596, nos. 
145-149, fig. 18. 

These jugs are the descendants of those of the 
end of the seventh century shown in Corinth, 
VII, i, no. 231 and Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 
217,,D.4,; plo7dy 


First quarter of the sixth century. 


53. Round-mouthed jug. Pl. 58. 


C-53-193. Diam. of mouth 0.108 m. 


Shape and decoration like 52, but no spiral; 
band below shoulder. 


54. Round-mouthed jug. Pl. 57. 


C-53-186. H. 0.087 m. Handle missing. 

Tall cylindrical body. Flaring, sharply offset 
rim. Band handle; plain base. Thinned glaze 
bands. Pinkish buff clay. 

A closely similar jug comes from the Early 
Corinthian Well D (Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 
218, D 12, pl. 79). Compare also Délos, XVII, 
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pl. XLVI, no. 16 “ of undetermined origin”; 
J. Sieveking and R. Hackl, Die Kénigliche 
Vasensammlung zu Miinchen, Munich, 1912, 
Vol. I, p. 48, no. 476, fig. 62, listed as “ Ioni- 
an”; J. Boehlau, Aus ionischen und italischen 
Nekropolen, Leipzig, 1898, p. 149, pl. VIII, no. 
15. A Fikellura olpe of this, clearly East Greek, 
shape was found in Corinth, Corinth, VII, i, no. 
379. This jug is either import or imitation, I 
cannot tell which. 

Base of a larger similar jug, C-53-183, not 
figured. 

Perhaps as early as the late seventh century. 


55. Round-mouthed jug(?). Pl. 57. 


C-53-217. P. H. 0.116m. Base and handle 
missing. 

High flaring neck. Round body. Band han- 
dle attached at neck. Three thinned glaze bands 
around body, one at base of neck. Wavy line 
on neck; neck glazed inside. Soapy pink clay 
with gray core. 

The clay does not look like ordinary Corin- 
thian, but this may be in the firing. Compare, 
however, an imported pot similar to the “ pre- 
Persian” ware at Olynthos, Hesperia, XXII, 
1953; pe2izZ, no. 10. 


ARGIVE MoNOCHROME WARE 


56. Oinochoe. PI. 57. 


C-53-93. P. H. 0.065 m. Parts of rim. Han- 
dle missing. 

Trefoil rim; deep body; flat base, start of 
double rolled handle. Handmade. 

For a full discussion of this fabric see J. L. 
Caskey, “‘ Investigations at the Heraion at Ar- 
gos, 1949,” Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 202 ff. 

This shape is not found among the large 
number of monochrome oinochoai from the Ar- 
give Heraion (Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 202 
ft.) 

ree cylindrical shape represents the sixth- 
century oinochoe of the fabric; a similar shape 
is current in the glazed ware (Hesperia, VII, 
1938, p. 584, nos. 63-68, figs. 11-12). The more 


primitive globular shapes also survive into the 
sixth century. Such a round-mouthed fragment 
comes from this well (C-55-130) and also 
Hesperia, XX, 1951, p. 89, grave 5, no. 2, pl. 
39a; P.N. Ure, Aryballoi and Figurines from 
Rhitsona in Boeotia, Cambridge, 1934, p. 18. 


First half of the sixth century. 
57. Oinochoe. Pl. 57. 


C-53-128. P. H. 0.064 m. 


Trefoil rim and double rolled handle. Goes 
with a body like 56. 


58. Oinochoe. Pl. 57. 


Cops-Lodaee. t1, 0,08 m. 
Ridge at flat base and neck junction. 


CORINTHIAN COARSE WARE 


59. Amphora. PI. 58. 


C-53-222. H. 0.65 m.; greatest diam. 0.46 m. 


Cylinder neck with overhanging flat rim. 
Angular handle, sides flattened on top; joining 
below rim. Balloon body with pointed base. 
Light green. 

Earlier coarse ware amphora of the ninth and 
eighth centuries are collected in Hesperia, 
Vil, 1948,-p. 212, under C16. Ihe; main 
features of the wine amphora are already pres- 
ent in these, but they are much smaller and 
rather clumsily cut off at the bottom. Corinth, 
VII, i, no. 171 is a seventh-century example. 

The earliest Corinthian wine jars with pointed 
bottom published heretofore were of the second 
half of the sixth century (Hesperia, VII, 1938, 
pp. 605-606, nos. 201-203, fig. 27). The pres- 
ent one, by its context of the first half of the 
sixth century, has a nearly spherical body and 
a cylindrical neck, while the later examples 
bulge in various ways and have narrower, some- 
what flaring necks. This amphora is best 
marked as a transition piece by the foot, which 
here, as in the earlier ones, forms a continuous 
line with the body, while later amphorae show 
a break in the profile. 

Fifth and fourth century amphorae of this 
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series are collected in Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 
233, under E 13. 


First half of the sixth century. 


60. Mixing Bowl. Pl. 58. 


C-53-132. H. 0.165 m.; diam. at rim 0.34 m. 

Round open bowl with flat rim and small 
plain base. Handles below rim. Uneven potting. 

Similar bowls exist in the Attic household 
fabric, but they have spouts. 


ip 8 WS ed ad oh 


C-53-133. Hy 0:12 mL, 0.39 m. 


Oblong shape; flaring sides. Rim slants up- 
ward and out; flattened on top and outside. 

Compare Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 600, no. 
173, fig. 23. Both Corinthian examples are 
unglazed. Similar tubs of both earlier and later 
date come from the Athenian Agora, see Hes- 
peria, V, 1936, p. 345, fig. 13. 


First half of the sixth century. 


62. Fragments of an amphora (?). Pl. 57. 


C-53-117. H. of handle 0.04 m. 


Flat, overhanging, turned down rim fragment 
seems to go with broad arched handle. 

Perhaps from wide-necked amphora with 
loop-handles, like Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pl. 76, 
ike 


63. Kalathos. Pl. 58. 


C-53-113. H. 0.134 m.; diam. at rim 0.16 m. 


Vertical, slightly rounded sides; plain flat 
base and rim. The shape recalls a flower pot 
(D. B. Thompson, “ The Garden of Hephais- 
tos,” Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 405, fig. 7) but 
there was no hole. 


64. Mortar. Pl. 58. 


C-53-115. H. 0.05 m.; diam. at rim 0.235 m. 


Sides flare above base. Rim flattened on top, 
slopes away outside. Grit on inside. Signs of 
burning after breaking. 

Compare Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 228, D 
78-79, pl. 84, seventh century; Hesperia, VII, 


1938, p. 601, no. 176, fig. 26, sixth century; 
Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 299, nos. 190-192, fig. 
32, fifth century. These occur also at Athens 
(Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 98, no. 127, pl. 34). 

A fragment of a similar mortar is not illu- 


strated (C-53-108). 
First half of the sixth century. 


65. Foot of bowl or pithos. Pl. 58. 


C-53-119, L. 0.10 m. 

Hoof-shaped wedge with lengthwise groove 
on underside and down center front; on top the 
curved surface of the bottom of a pot. 

Three or more of these wedges probably 
steadied a large, round-bottomed bowl or pithos. 

The moulding of a coarse, large pithos rim, 
flat on top and rounded on the inside (C-53- 
118) was also found. 


66. Fragments of large coarse ware basins. 
Fig. 5. 
a. C-53-116. Max. dim. 0.14 m. 
Flat, slightly swelling rim with ridge 
on inside. Fluting on vertical outside face. 
Perhaps from a basin on a stand, a perir- 
rhanterion like those in Hesperia, VII, 
1938, p. 602, nos. 184-186, fig. 25. 
b. C-53-92. Max. dim. 0.13 m. 
Flat overhanging rim; outside turned 
down: fluting on vertical face. 
ce. C-53-114. Max. dim. 0.107 m. 
Overhanging rim of basin. Parts of a 
flat base not catalogued. 


67. Fragments of stamped and moulded coarse 
ware. Pl. 57. 


a. C-53-127. Max. dim. 0.058 m. 


Rim fragment (?). Overhanging upper 
part with deep groove. Below, stamped 
tongues with raised dots along inside. 
Whitish surfacing. 

This is one of the most frequent motives 
in stamped ware. The stamp is individual ; 
in origin, metallic. For a discussion, cf. S. 
Weinberg, “Corinthian Relief Ware,” 
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Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 128 ff. This ce. C-53-109. H. 0.084 m. 


is among the earlier examples. Applied moulded rim fragment. Astra- 


Fic. 5. Profiles of Large Vases. 


i i top and bottom of ver- 
e532 . 0.093 m. galos moulding on 
b. C-53-111. Max. dim. 0.093 m Fave 


Three astragals, one with oblique three- Crea Werke ort cmnitcete 


pronged rouletting. 
Compare S. Weinberg, of. cit., pls. 28- 68. Fragments of small coarse ware shapes. 


29; Fl,..o7¢ 
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a. C-53-112. Max. dim. 0.075 m. 
Low vertical sides with flat rim. From 


a shallow bowl. 
b. C-53-122. Max. dim. 0.085 m. 
Upright rim and high shoulder. From a 
deep, rounded shape like a bowl-pyxis. 
e./C-5351207 P. H: 0.053 m. 
Cylindrical neck fragment. Overhang- 
ing rim with a hawksbeak moulding under- 
neath. From a kalathos. 


d. C-53-94. Max. dim. 0.08 m. 

Horizontal handle in one piece with 
rim. From an open deep bowl. 

For the whole, cf. Hesperia, XVII, 
1948, p. 214, C 27, pl. 77, from an eighth- 
century well. 

e. C-53-177. Max. dim. 0.095 m. 

Rim has raised band on outside. One 
end of a return handle. From an open 
deep bowl. Light green. 

For the whole, cf. Hesperia, XVII, 
1948, p. 228, D 77, pl. 84, from an Early 
Corinthian well. 

f. C-53-123. Max. dim. 0.07 m. 

Rounded body, part of return handle 

attached at flattened rim. From open bowl. 
g. C-53-110. Max. dim. 0.09 m. Like a, but 
much coarser and heavier. 


69. Cooking pot. Pl. 58. 


C-53-134. P. H. 0.15 m.; greatest diam. 0.20 
m. Base and handle missing. 

Flattened globular body. Upright rim with 
flange inside for lid. Band handle attached at 
rim. Burnt at bottom and sides. Red slightly 
micaceous clay. Wheelmade. 

For micaceous ware in general, best known 
from Attica and Aigina, see R. S. Young, Hes- 
peria, Supplement II, p. 199. It is of interest 
that this Corinthian counterpart of the ‘‘ house- 
hold ware” is wheel thrown rather than hand- 
made. It differs from the Attic of the period in 
its brick-red color, in its very faint micaceous- 
ness and in the greater thinness to which it is 
turned. 


The ordinary round-bottomed cooking pot 
was, in Corinth as in Athens, handmade; there 
are, however, in the storerooms of the Corinth 
Museum, some other pots of Corinthian house- 
hold ware which are totally or in large part 
made on the wheel. 

In shape the pot is a mixture of the simple 
spherical type with a strap handle (Hesperia, 
VII, 1938, p. 599, nos. 159-161, fig. 31; some 
uninventoried fragments in this well) and the 
squatter casserole with a flanged rim (Hesperia, 
VI, 1937, p. 304, no. 205, fig. 36). For other 
cooking ware from Corinth compare the sections 
in the articles cited. 


Mid sixth century. 


CoRINTHIAN LAMPS 


70. Lamp: Howland type 10. Fig. 2, Pl. 59. 


CL 4008. Diam. 0.071 m.; H. to rim 0.017 m. 
Nozzle partiy missing. 

Shallow saucer with indrawn, flattened rim; 
ridge on outside. Broad, looping band handle, 
bridged nozzle. 

“Monochrome ” fabric; burnt at nozzle. 

Broneer type I, cf. Corinth, IV, ii, pp. 31 ff.; 
found in the Potters’ Quarter in the second half 
of the seventh and the first half of the sixth 
centuries (Corinth, XV, ii, p. 244). In Athens 
this type is recorded in the late seventh and 
early sixth centuries B.c.; see Howland, Greek 
Lamps. 


71. Lamp: Howland type 11. Fig. 2, Pl. 59. 
CL 4009. Diam. 0.08 m.; H. 0.021 m. Han- 
dle missing. 


Body same as 70; but a socket in center. 
Broneer type I, as under 70. Howland dates 
this type with type 10 which it closely resembles. 


72. Lamp: Howland type 10. Pl. 59. 


CL 4010. Diam. 0.081 m.; H. 0.022 m. 

Shallow saucer with indrawn, flattened rim. 
Horizontal handle with return ends. Bridged 
nozzle. 

Coarse ware fabric ; burnt at nozzle. 
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Broneer type I. The employment of coarse 
ware fabric is remarkable. The return handles 
are characteristic of that technique. 


CoRINTHIAN MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS 


73. Fragment of plastic vase. Pl. 59. 


C-53-216. Max. dim. 0.036 m. 


Dotted rump with swellings for legs and tail. 
Part of flanks. Dull black glaze. 

Probably from a hare as M. I. Maximova, 
Les vases plastiques dans Vantiquité, Paris, 
1927, p. 109 and Payne, NC, p. 177, fig. 80. 
The clay is chalky and the dotting careless. 


Middle or Late Corinthian. 


74, Terracotta plaque. Pl. 59. 


MF 9676. Max. dim. a) 0.04 m.;b) 0.05 m.; 
c) 0.025m. Three non-joining fragments. 


a) and b) preserve a plaque with an area 
enclosed by a raised ridge. In the area, two 
concave elongated objects with rolls of clay on 
them; traces of a third. In front of rim, parts 
of three figures; one upper body with arm pre- 
served. The plaque was cut behind the figures. 


c) Cone with sieve-top, broken off at bottom. 

Soft buff clay. This appeared to be a bread- 
kneading scene (Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 136) 
of which there are many in terracotta, cf. Cor- 
inth, XV, ii, pp. 206-207. But Egyptian and 
Greek models show that here three women are 
bending over their grain mills, saddle querns 
and loaf-shaped grinders. The use of frag- 
ment c) is explained by a small terracotta 
group in Cyprus (Myers and Richter, Cata- 
logue of the Cyprus Museum, Oxford, 1899, no. 
3145, p. 110, pl. III) which shows one person 
grinding on the quern while another sits by, 
holding a sieve to sift the meal. In this case, 
the sieve probably stood on the ground. The 
enclosure is a cross between tub and table, such 
as can be seen in other terracottas (B.C.H., 
XXIV, 1900, pl: 9). 

Such casual sausage-and-pill terracottas are 
numerous in Corinth (Corinth, XV, 1, p. 7, 
pl. 45; see also an animal leg, MF 9677, PI. 


59). The soft chalky clay puts the fragments 
near the middle of the sixth century (ibid., p. 
6). 

Mid sixth century. 


75. Loomweights. Fig. 6, Pl. 59. 


Ten whole ones were catalogued (MF 9736- 
9745). The four here figured cover the range 
of variety. 

a. MF 9737. H. 0.064m.; diam. at base 
0.038 m. 

Conical with bevelled base. Hole 
punched near apex. Buff, smooth clay. 

Corinthian conical loomweights are dis- 
cussed in Corinth, XII, pp. 148 ff. All the 
present weights, except d approximate 
profiles IV and V (ibid., p. 149, fig. 23) 
dated in the late sixth and early fifth 
centuries respectively. Apparently both 
may be earlier. Cf. also Hesperia, VII, 
1938, p. 609, nos. 225-226, fig. 30, sixth 
century. 

b. MF 9745. H. 0.071m.; diam. at base 
0.039 m. 

Like a; crisper bevelling. Greenish clay. 

c. MF 9742. H. 0.077m.; diam. at base 
0.037 m. 

ikea. 

d. MF 9736. H. 0.09m.; diam. at base 
0.062 m. 

Likea. The biggest and fattest. Its pro- 
file resembles IX and X, dated much later, 
but this is surely fortuitous. 


76. Bronze bead. Pl. 59. 
MF 9746. L. 0.023 m. 


Long oval with hole through the long axis. 
Compare Corinth, XII, no. 2504, p. 295, pl. 
122, whence other parallels. 


First half of the sixth century. 


77. Bone pins. Pl. 59. 

MF 9678. Average L. 0.085 m. 

Five long bone splinters. Though unworked, 
they seem to have been split off for a purpose, 
perhaps to make pins or needles. 
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For unfinished bone needles, compare Corinth, 
XII, pp. 173-174, pl. 147 a, though there is no 
evidence for needles at Corinth before the first 
century after Christ. Pins: ibid., pp. 276 ff. 


Attic Pottery 


78. Stemless cup. Pl. 60. 


C-53-158. H. 0.069 m.; diam. 0.174 m. Han- 
dles broken off. Flaring rim, sharply offset 


Attic cups for the coming second volume of 
Perachora. Such cups are usually called Ionian ; 
no doubt this one is Attic, though it shows 
features of its Ionian model, notably the re- 
served bands inside (cf. 96). 

Shefton distinguishes as largely Attic the 
later group of ST cups, named after the section 
of the Athenian Agora wherein a good example 
was found; a published example and mention 
of many fragments from the Agora in Hesperia, 


AM) 


a. b. 


Cc. d. 


Fic. 6. Profiles of Loomweights, No. 75. Scale slightly under 1: 1. 


from rounded shoulder. Flaring ring foot. 
Glazed inside and out. Reserved outside: a 
narrow line half-way down body, handle zone 
and rim; inside: line at rim, band in shoulder 
cavity. Foot has glaze circle on flat surface. 
Shiny firm black glaze. 


Discussions by Payne, NC, p. 296; Hopper in 
B.S.A., XLIV, 1949, pp. 225-226. I have had 
the use of Mr. Brian Shefton’s manuscript on 


Supplement IV, p. 13, a, fig. 11; see also Hes- 
peria, XXV, 1956, p. 59, pl. 18, e. This group 
was previously considered Ionian (for a col- 
lection of references, see C.V.A., Heidelberg 
1, pl. 4, no. 4 and p. 14). The present cup is 
clearly a very early member, somewhat later 
than the cups pictured on the Early Corinthian 
Eurytios krater (Payne, NC, pl. 27), and still 
of the first quarter of the sixth century. 
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79. Stemless cup. Pl. 60. 


C-53-168. Max. dim. of rim piece 0.111 m. 
Non-joining small fragment. 

Crisper contours, higher, more flaring rim, 
wider shape and more precise glazing than 78. 
Inside all glazed. Black glaze with areas fired 
red. 

From an ST cup, see 78. Compare also from 
Corinth, Hesperia, XX, 1951, pl. 89 c, left and 
p. 294, second quarter of the sixth century ; this 
cup has no reserved line below the shoulder. 


80. Fragment of a Little-Master cup. Pl. 60. 


C-53-164. Max. dim. of larger fragment 
0.067 m. 

Two non-joining pieces, including part of rim 
and handle attachment with palmette. Purple 
on palmette center; petals incised. Shiny black 
glaze. 

From a lip-cup, cf. Beazley, Development, p. 
53. References to other lip-cups found in Cor- 
inth: A.J.A., XXXIV, 1930, p. 423, note 5. 


Mid sixth century. 


81. Fragment of a Little-Master cup. Pl. 60. 
C-53-166. Max. dim. 0.071 m. 


Rim piece. Line below rim purple. Reserved 
band below rim inside. Dull black glaze. 
From a lip-cup. 


82. Fragment of a Droop cup. PI. 60. 


C-53-116. Max. dim. of larger fragment 
0.051 m. 

From rim. Shiny black glaze. 

Near the handle; cf. Ure, “ Droop Cups,” 
Wt eel 1932, Pp. 0. i. sinuther Droop 
cup comes from the “ Well of the Black-Figured 
Period,’ Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 568, no. 2, 
fig. 1. 


83. Fragment of a Droop cup. PI. 60. 
C-53-171. Preserved radius 0.047m. Two 
nearly joining fragments. 
Part of body with foot attachment. Rays at 
center; then glaze bands; running scroll pat- 


tern ; bands ; palmettes and lotuses. Shiny black 
glaze. 

Ure’s Class IC, dated ca. 540 zc. (J.H.S., 
LII, 1932, pp. 59-60). 


84, Fragment of a cup. Pl. 60. 


C-53-163. Max. dim. 0.036m. Rim frag- 
ment. 


High, concave rim, sharp joint with shoulder. 
Mottled red and black glaze. 

From a black-glazed kylix like those found in 
the “ Well of the Black-Figured Period,” Hes- 
peria, VII, 1938, p. 578, nos. 30, 31, 35, fig. 8. 


85. Tondo fragment: Attic black-figure. PI. 
60. 


C-53-159. Max. dim. 0.05 m. 


Red glaze inside, shiny black outside. 
Back of a running warrior with spear and 
billowing cloak (?). 


86. Foot of a low-stemmed cup. Fig. 2. 


C-53-226. H. 0.02 m. 


Low, narrow and flaring. Unglazed under- 
side. On top, two concentric circles. 


87.) Kotyle, PI55. 


C-53-149. Diam. of base 0.089 m. 


Torus foot and part of lower body. Covered 
all over with firm, shiny black glaze. Purple 
bands at foot joints, inside and out. 

Another entirely glazed Attic kotyle in Cor- 
inth comes from a well group mostly of the 
second quarter of the sixth century (Hesperia, 
XX, 1951, p. 294, pl. 89 c, right). Both the 
Attic kotyle and Corinthian imitations (cf. 30) 
evidently appear in Corinth before the date after 
the mid-sixth century, which Weinberg (Cor- 
inth, VII, i, p. 87) gave. Numerous later Attic 
kotylai come from the “ Well of the Black- 
Figured Period,” Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 579, 
nos. 42-45, fig. 9. 

The appearance of this typically Attic adapta- 
tion of the Corinthian kotyle at so early a date 
is remarkable. For the Attic variants of the 
Corinthian kotyle which precede the invention 
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of the “ Attic” type see Hesperia, VII, 1938, 
p- 401, no. 37, fig. 29; Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 
251, no. 313, fig. 53. For the esthetic differences 
between the Attic and Corinthian types, see 
H. R. W. Smith, Der Lewis-maler, Leipzig, 
1939, pp. 7-8. 


Second quarter of the sixth century. 


88. Fragment of rim: Attic storage amphora. 
Figs 3. 

C-53-218. Max. dim. 0.064 m. 

Thin torus neck without neck ring. Black 
glaze outside. 

Attic oil was exported in balloon-shaped am- 
phorae with neck markings of sigmas and cir- 
cles, see R. S. Young in Hesperia, Supplement 
II, pp. 210-211. An Attic 303 neck was found 
in the Early Corinthian well D (Hesperia, 
XVII, 1948, p. 227, D 69, pl. 83). This frag- 
ment clearly comes from such an amphora. For 
the later banded Attic storage jar at Corinth, cf. 
Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 606, nos. 207-209, fig. 
Zo, 

Attic Lamps 


89. Lamp: Howland type 12 A. Fig. 2, Pl. 
59, 

CL 4011. Diam. 0.091 m.; H. 0.022 m. Noz- 
zle and part of circumference missing. Shallow 
saucer. 

Sharply drawn-in side where rim springs; 
bevelled at base. Rim flattened on top with 
ridge on outside. Beginning of cone inside. 
Glazed inside to rim. Semi-glaze on outside 
with dull black glaze. Pinkish buff Attic clay. 
Wheelmade. 

This lamp is Broneer type II, first variety ; 
Corinth, IV, ii, pp. 35 ff. and profile 11, p. 32. 


90. Lamp: Howland type 12 A. Fig. 2, PI. 
59. 

CL 4012. Diam. 0.083 m.; H. 0.02 m. Part 
of nozzle and circumference missing. 

Like 89. In center, a hollow cone. Nozzle, 
inside bottom, rim above and beneath glazed 
with red glaze. 

Broneer type II; references as under 89. 


91. Fragment of lamp: Howland type 12 A. 
Pino: 


CL 4013. Max. dim. 0.055 m. Nozzle and 
part of circumference. Like 89. 

Red glaze on nozzle, inside bottom; lines on 
top of rim. 

Broneer type II; references as under 89. 

Both Corinthian and Athenian evidence 
(Corinth, XV, ii, p. 248, and Howland, Greek 
Lamps) put this type in the second and third 
quarter of the sixth century, which is consonant 
with our context. 


92. Lamp: Howland type 12 B. Fig. 2, Pl. 59. 


CL 4014. Diam. 0.082 m.; H 0.019 m. 


Shallow saucer with flat rim sloping in. 
Bridged nozzle. In center a hollow cone. Un- 
dercut base. Black glaze on inside bottom, 
nozzle; two lines on rim. Pinkish buff Attic 
clay. 

Broneer type III, cf. Corinth, IV, ii, pp. 38 ff. 
and profile 14, p. 32. 

No doubt by accident this Attic type is earlier 
represented in Corinth than in Athens where it 
occurs in the late third and the fourth quarters 
of the sixth century (Howland, Greek Lamps). 
The type was recently found at Corinth together 
with type 12 A in a well of the first half of the 
sixth century (Hesperia, XX, 1951, p. 296, 
pl. 93). It would seem to run through the last 
three quarters of the sixth century, a very 
slight correction on Mrs. Stillwell’s date (Cor- 
inth, XV, ii, p. 249). 


93. Lamp: Howland type 12 B. Pl. 59. 


CL 4015. Diam. 0.085 m.; H. 0.02 m. 
Like 92. 


Non-Attic ImMportep POTTERY 
94. Fragment of foot: wine amphora (?). Fig. 
i 


C-53-125. Max. dim. 0.25m. Narrow bev- 
elled ring foot. Straight flaring sides. Buff 
micaceous clay, gray inside. 
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The fragment may perhaps come from an 
Attic storage jar of the form which succeeds 88. 
Compare Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 101-102 
under no. 147. The fabric, however, is puzzl- 
ing and looks un-Attic. 


95. Fragment of a stemless cup: Ionian. PI. 
60. 


C-53-161. P. H. 0.065 m.; est. diam. 0.163 m. 
Rim fragment including handle attachment. 

Like 78, but the glaze is mottled light brown 
and carelessly applied. The clay of this and the 
following two is buff, duller than Attic and 
very slightly micaceous. The narrow, low flar- 
ing foot is not figured; it is like 98. 

The fabric is characteristic of East Greek 
ware. An East Greek cup comes from the Pot- 
ters’ Quarter: KP 1125. A cup fragment of 
similar fabric was found in the Athenian Agora 
(3A 3110). The date of this and the following 
cup must be near their Attic counterparts; see 


78. 


96. Fragment of a cup: Ionian. PI. 60. 
C-53-162. Max. dim. 0.096m. Rim frag- 
ment. 
Like 95. Broad reserved zone with line on 
inner shoulder cavity and below rim. 
Compare, from the Samian Heraion, Ath. 
Mitt., LIX, 1934, pl. VI, no. 10 and p. 90, 
“early.” Reserved zones on the inside of the 
cup particularly distinguish Ionian cups. 
Perhaps still of the first quarter of the sixth 
century. 


97. Skyphos: Ionian. PI. 60. 

C-53-169. P. H. 0.06m.; est. diam. 0.15 m. 
Rim and body fragment. 

Shorter rim and deeper body than 95. Glazed 
all over. Glaze and clay as in 95. 


98. Foot of a cup: Ionian. Fig. 2, Pl. 60. 
C-53-170. H. 0.034 m. 


On the upper surface five concentric circles 
of thinned glaze. In the center, a heavy circle 
of glaze turned gray. Under the glaze, circles. 


The outside of the foot covered with the same 
gray glaze. Dull buff, very slightly micaceous 
clay. 

Compare, from the Samian Heraion, Ath. 
Mitt., LIX, 1934, pl. VI, no. 14 and p. 90, and 
Ath. Mitt., LIV, 1929, p. 36, fig. 28, no. 7. A 
“ green” glaze is frequently reported on Ionian 
cups (Sieveking-Hackl, op. cit., pp. 49 ff.). 
The foot has the typical drop-cone underneath 
inside (cf. K. F. Kinch, Vroulia, Berlin, 1914, 
p. 146, fig. 48 b). 


99. Foot fragment: Chiot(?). Pl. 57. 
C-93-2205 Pai: 0.023 m. 


Bottom, stem, and grooved, spreading base. 
Top surface and foot have dull brownish black 
glaze over white slip. Unglazed zone above. On 
stem, a circle with a dot in black glaze. Pinkish 
gray clay. 

Looks like typical Chiot fabric. For dotted 
circle dipinti on Chian amphorae, cf. Hesperia, 
XXIT, 1953, p. 105. R. M. Cook, “ Distribu- 
tion of Chiot Pottery,’ B.S.A., XLIV, 1949, 
p. 160 lists a few sherds from Perachora, none 
from Corinth, but thinks that much may have 
gone unremarked. 


100. Fragments of amphora: Chian. Pl. 57. 

C-53-126. Max. dim. of neck fragment 0.115 
m.; est. diam. 0.155 m. 

One neck, one body fragment. 

Rolled rim; white slip. Rim covered with 
purplish glaze over slip. Gritty dull pink clay 


with mica. For Chian amphorae, see V. Grace 
in Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 104, 105. 


101. Fragment: Chian. Pl. 57. 


C-53-124. Max. dim. 0.105 m. 

Body fragment. Gritty, ruddy clay with mica. 

The fabric is that of later Chian amphorae. 
Slipping comes to a stop during the sixth cen- 
tury. See the unslipped ones from a well at 


Corinth of the second half of the sixth century 
(Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 608, no. 213, fig. 29). 
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102. Plastic vase: Rhodian. Pl. 60. 


MF 9675. P. H. 0.101 m.; W. at base 0.042 
m. Head missing. 

Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 136, pl. 46, a, no. 3. 

Woman seated on high-backed throne with- 
out arms. Hands on knees; the thumbs marked 
off ; the fluted ends of the mantle hang below. 
Feet on a foot-board appear under gown. Hol- 
low inside; closed on bottom. No traces of 
paint or slip. Buff clay with gray core. Many 
small particles of silver mica. 

Apparently mouldmade, with paring knife 
marks on all sides but the front. Much worn. 

The piece was identified as of Rhodian fabric 
in the preliminary publication. The mould and 
paring knife technique resembles so much that 
of a plastic vase in Munich (C.V.A., Munich 3, 
pl. 150, nos. 5-6 and p. 48) that our piece is 
probably a vase rather than a figurine. Figur- 
ines, furthermore, have a small opening at the 
bottom. (Chr. Blinkenberg, Lindos, Fouilles 
de l’acropole, Berlin, 1931, Vol. I, Les petits 
objets, p. 514), while a piece with a closed 
bottom would need an opening on top lest it 
crack in firing. The Munich vase is dated in 
the third quarter of the sixth century; there is, 
however, nothing against the slightly earlier 
date which the context makes desirable. 

The hollow mould technique appears in Pera- 
chora toward the end of the century and is said 
by Jenkins to derive from the East Greek tech- 
nique of the mid-sixth century (Payne, Pera- 
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chora, p. 220; Rhodian imports from there: pl. 
114, nos. 282-283 and p. 252). Seated goddess 
types are not current in Corinth until the fifth 
century (Corinth, XV, ii, p. 95; Corinth, XII, 
no. 126). It is probably just such unguent 
vases, which have more cause for traveling than 
figurines, that brought both type and technique. 


Mid sixth century. 


103. Fragment of oinochoe: Gray Ware (?). 
Pig S75 

C-53-187. P. H. 0.071 m. 

Band handle attached at rim. Gray clay with 
mica. 

Since the clay is evenly gray and contains 
more mica than ordinary Corinthian clay, I 
suspect that this is not just a burned piece. 
Compare the description by W. Lamb of Les- 
bian Gray Ware {(J.4.5., LI, 1932, p- 3) 
which occurs in the seventh and first half of 
the sixth centuries B.c. 

A nondescript piece of a Gray Ware amphora 
was also found in the well (see V. Grace in 
Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 102-104 on these 
eastern amphorae). 


104. Amphora neck. Fig. 5. 


C-53-224. H. 0.135 m. 


Cylindrical neck with torus lip, under which 
a careless raised band. Handle under rim. 
Gritty warm buff clay with much golden mica. 
Another such neck was not inventoried. 
Provenience unknown. 


Eva Brann 


AN ATHENIAN CASUALTY LIST 


MONG inscriptions copied in Greece by Sir George Wheler which still remain 

unpublished is a fragment from an early Athenian funerary list of the fifth 

century B.c. Wheler’s text (Fig. 1) is in Add. MS. 35334 in the library of the British 
Museum,’ from which the transcript on page 377 has been prepared. 

Nothing definite can be said about the place of discovery of the stone. Wheler’s 
only note is that he saw it in a private house. He copied on the same page with it no. 
306 (1.G., II’, 6570), which is otherwise known to have been in Kephisia, and nos. 
307 (Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 289) and 308 (J.G., II’, 5939), which are known to 
have been in Athens. The manuscript copy contains a good many obvious errors that 
are easy to correct; it has also several readings that are difficult to understand and in 
which there is more uncertainty about the proper emendation. 

Wheler was evidently aware that he was copying a list of men who had fallen in 
battle, for he has -MEOANON in line 27. Even though his interpretation of the monu- 
ment was correct, his reading of [a]aé#avov was almost surely wrong. It stands 
alone, like other names of the fallen in the first column of this two-column inscription, 
and must itself be the name of an Athenian who lost his life in battle. I have sug- 
gested the emendation [2]<7é€<d>avo<s>. The confusion of nu with 3-bar sigma 
suggests an early date for nu, with sloping strokes; the confusion between theta and 
phi suggests an early phi in which the transverse vertical stroke did not protrude 
beyond the circle. Other letters as copied by Wheler give little evidence of date: he 
confused gamma and lambda, kappa and chi, iota and upsilon, mu and nu; he always 
wrote round rho and beta, though it is possible that both were angular; and he 
occasionally wrote a 4-bar sigma which he afterwards corrected. I believe that this 
text was part of J.G., I’, 928, that (like it) it should be dated in 465/4 B.c.,’ and that 
the names of the fallen were probably of Athenians who died in the disaster at 
Drabeskos in 465 B.c. 


1 No. 305 (LX XX) on p. 85. For the manuscript see also Hesperia, XII, 1943, p. 43, note 100. 
I am indebted to the Trustees of the British Museum for permission to publish this item. 

2 For the date of I.G., I*, 928, and for the disposition of fragments a and c, at least, with two 
columns on their principal face, see Meritt, Wade-Gery, McGregor, Athenian Tribute Lists, 


III, 1950, pp. 108-110. 
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Thscriptioness ATTICAE. 


LXXX.1n dome privata 


XSENOMON 
EYBIO$ 
NEAIEYS 
STPYLENES 
STIOYAIAS 
KAEAIKCS 
DIAEAS 
ANTIKLES 
OPAL IMENON 
OAYMITIKGs 
APISTIONIAES 
KEPYKIAES 
EYOYKLES 
DEMETPIO> 


“ANASXETIAES 


BISON 
AM@I05 


MNESIMAXOY 


-EOKLEIAES 


—NAOCN — OPON 


—-MOSTPATOS 


EYXENPOS 
KPATIOS 


ALSIS TPATOS 
AEMOKAES 
AEXHON 
APISTOTEI-Es 
sEMONI 
ANA QPS 
AEXS1S 
OINEYS 
AMOTIMCs 
ANTIAEKES 
EYANAPOS 
DPVAMON 
NAYMAXOS 
NYPTON 
DISMEAES 
KP'M4SI AES 
KRALLIAS 
ANTIMAXO$ 
ANT!O- 
KPIsT As 
QEOINIS 


—PATON— METPICS ANT!AS 


—~PGMIANK~- 
~ TPOBIOs 
— MEOANON 


~ OPYKO$— LIMO$ 


— YAANATCS 


KALLIKLES 
KAILIA> 
XAPIXLEIDE> 
LYSYKLEs 

Lit YoT EPCS 


LXXAI 


in columna 


AIONYZ10E 
AYAOY 
KYAAOHNAIEY= 


LXANiI 


2 vier ae 
th adilus Dee Penalde 


AXNYOENTOAEAQ 
PONYITEPTADONEICA 
TOMHTHPNAIAI@AOY 


OMTOCYNAMNANATIONE 
MENOY oo CYNONANECTI 


Lxxvtl clad 
MEAYTHHAIOAOPCY 


EFFAPTHTION 
&9u ra stone 


Fic. 1. A page from Add. MS. 35334 in the British Museum. 
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Xoevopov 

EwBtos 

Tledtevs 
LTpv<poy>€éves 
Xovdias 

KrédcKos 

Pir€as 

*Avtuhés 
Opac<vu>pé<d>ov 
"OdvpT<x>os 

“A pio-tiovides 
Kepuxides 

Evdukhés 

Aepért pros 
*Avaoxeribes 

Bicoov 

“Audios 

Mvecipaxos 

[ N ]eoxAetdes 
[I']vabov, [..|dpov 
| Ae | uoorpatos 

[x7] parov, [Ae] pérpros 
[Dv ] po<p>ax [os | 
[Me ]zpdBuos 

[=] <7>€<h>avo<s> 
[M]opv<x>os, [“AN] <K>eptos 
[ A |¥oavdpos 


30 


ae) 


40 


45 


50 


55 


(I) 
Ev<pév<udos 
Kparuos 
AX<v>otorparos 
Aewokdés 
Aéyoov 
“A puororé des 
Lepovi| des] 
<P> vadtos 
Aéxyous 
Oiveds 
A<e>dTipos 
“Avtuyé<p>es 
Evavdpos 
@pv<v> ov 
Navpaxos 
<M>vprov 
DiddEdes 
Kpipacides (?) 
KadXias 
*Avriwayos 
*Avrio[———| 
CA>pior[élas 
O€0<y>vus 
*Avrias 
Kaddukv€és 
KadXias 
Xapt<k>deldes 
Avo<uKrés 
by Se POs 


See the photograph for lines 6, 11, 12, 25, 27, 28, 30, 32, 37, 40, 41, 43, 45, 51, 52, 36, 37, and 58. In sous 
lines other readings are equally possible: in line 21 [@]eoxAeddes, in line 23 [Tc] uéorparos, in line 26 [Ila] rpéfros. 
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MEN AND WOMEN 


["AA]<«>os, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (7), 
377 28 

*Audwos, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 377 
19 

*Avacxeridns, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
377 17 

*Ayrias, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 377 53 

*Avrvyé<v>ns, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
377 41 

*AvruxAjs, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
377 10 

*Avray[———], dipinto on a jar saec. III p., 56 

*Avrivaxos, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
377 49 

*Avrwo[———], in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
377 50 

<’A>pior[é]as, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
3/77 81 

*Apiotiovidns, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
377 18 

*Api[orednuos], archon a. 352/1 a., 103 24 

[*Apioroxpitos *Avaxateds], dedicant ca. med. 
saec. IV a., 103 13 

*ApiororeAns, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
377 35 

*Apxias, on a funeral monument saec. VI a., 29 
note 7 


*Apxia[s], archon a. 346/5 a., 103 31 


Biowv, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 377 18 
[Bo.]wré[s], in a treasure record ca. a. 400 a., 


94 (9c 1) 


<I>vdGios, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
3/77 87 


<T)>vd6wv, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 377 
22 


Aééis, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 377 38 

Aééwv, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 377 34 

Anpojrpvos, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 377 
16 

[An] pajrpvos, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
377 24 

Anpoxdjs, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
37/ 33 

[An]uéorparos, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. 
(?), 377 23. The alternative is [Tc] pootparos 

A<n>pormos, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
377 40 


Evav8pos, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 377 
42 

EvB.os, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 377 4 

EvOvxAjs, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 377 
15 

Evxoopidys, saec. VI a., 29 note 7 

Ei<p>év<udos, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
377 30. Cf. Ei<udivd<idos 

Ev<p>7v<idos, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
377 30. Cf. Bi<p>évdidos 

[Ev ]fevos KaAnjropos Tyos, post a. 525 a., 39. 
An alternative restoration is [36] éevos 


[@e] wuoroxAe(— —), dipinto on a jar saec. I p., 
56 

®emor [oxAHs]» archon a. 347/6 a., 103 26 

®€o¢y>us, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 377 

[© ]eoxAcéSys, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
377 21. The alternative is [N]eoxAeiSys 

@pwv, on an Attic grave stele ca. a. 550-525 a., 
27(C), 33 =1.G., I, 994. The text visible 
today shows only [@é€]povos 

Opacd<v>pé<d>uv, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. 
el Par rae hl 
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Kadyrop (Thos), ca. a. 558 a., father of [E%]- 
fevos (or [36] €evos), 39 

KaA[d — — —], dedicant fin. saec. V a., 120 6-7 
(= 1.G., II?, 1687 A a) 

KaAAias, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 377 
48 

KaAXias, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 377 
55 

KaA\xAjs, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (2), 
377 54 

Knpvxidys, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 377 
14 

KAeidixos, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 377 
8 

KAO évys], possible reading in XI 277 (52 f), 
114-115 

KXco(c) [tpdry], dedicant ca. a. 385 a., 103 9 

Kpdarios, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 377 
31 

Kpipacidys (2), in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. 
(?), 377 47 


L:YSTEPOS, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. 
(?), 377 58 

[A ]¥oavSpos, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
377 29 

Avo<i>xAjs, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
3/7 5% 

Adv>oiotparos, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. 
(i) ,.077 32 


[Mn]|zpéBus, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (7), 
377 26. The alternative is [Ta] rpéBuos 

Mynoivaxos, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
377 20 

[M]épu<x>os, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
377 28 

<Myvprov, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
377 45 


Navpaxos, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 377 
44 

[N]coxActSns, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
377 21. The alternative is [@]eoxAetdys 


Sevodoy, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 377 3 


Oiveds, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 377 39 


‘Odvpar<x>os, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
377 42 


[Ila] zpéBvos, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
377 26. The alternative is [My]rpéBu0s 

Ilavo|— — —], in a treasure record ca. a. 400 a., 
86 (4 3) 

Iledievs, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 377 5 

IIpox[— ——], dipinto on a jar saec. V/VI p., 56 


Snpovi[ dys], in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
3/7 36 

Srovdias, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 377 
i 

[=]<r>€é<>avo<s>, in a funerary list a. 465/4 
OC) 577927 

[=7]parwv, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 
377 24 

Xrpv<pmoy>évns, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. 
CP); 377.6 

[3o]fevos Kadnropos Tyos, post a. 525 a., 39. 
An alternative reading is [Ei] €evos 


[Ti] xoorpaross in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. 
(?), 377 23. The alternative is [Ay] poorparos 
Tiras é6Av<p>mov[i]xos xatamiyov, on a hydria 


ca. a. 525-500 a., 63 


Daidipmos, saec. VI a., 29 note 7 

as, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (?), 377 9 

DiAciSys, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (2), 377 
46 

Popvo[— — —], in a treasure record ca. a. 400 a., 
86 (4 4) 

Spd<v>wv, in a funerary list a. 465/4 a. (°), 
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CORINTH 


RESULTS OF EXCAVATIONS COND 
UCTED BY 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 
VOLUME I, PART IV 


THE SOUTH STOA AND ITS ROMAN SUCCESSORS 


By OSCAR BRONEER 


a oe ar the publication of the buildings surrounding the Agora of Corinth, begun in earlier 
ae me I, is continued; all structures on the south side are included. After a discussion of the 
gmentary evidence for several buildings of the Greek period which w t by th 
and of water works which precede it, the South Stoa is t i vail | Caretal descr a eal ae 
aoe eee Ge ; ae oa is reated in detail. Careful description of all the 
= nee e-use ocks, forms the basis of the reconstruction of this extensive 
% a. uilding of the 3rd quarter of the 4th century B.c. which stretched the full length of the south side 
i e Agora and, more than any other single building, established the size and shape of the Corinthian 
gora in the six centuries of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. It emerges as one of the outstanding 
creations of Greek civic architecture. One of the largest secular buildings in Greece, it appears to have 
been planned as a Grand Hotel to accommodate delegates to the Hellenic league and the many other visitors 
at the time Corinth served as the capital of the Greek world, united for a brief era. After the destruction of 
Corinth, it remained comparatively undamaged and was taken over by the Roman colony as the seat of its 
administrative offices. Gradually, over the course of four centuries of the Roman empire, into the shops of the 
ground floor (the second-storey by now destroyed or removed) were built various buildings, including a 
bouleuterion, a fountain house, a bathing establishment, a public latrine. 

Of unusual value and significance in the study of Greek architecture is the material here set forth, 
offering evidence for new conceptions of planning and design and hitherto unknown types of interior 
installation in the standard stoa plan in the Greek period, as well as new light on the effects of the union of 
Greek and Roman architectural traditions in Imperial times. 


Published March 1955. xix + 167 pages with 67 figures in the text, frontispiece, 1 color plate, 54 half 
tone plates, and 22 plans. Quarto. Cloth. $15.00. 


GENNADEION MONOGRAPHS IV 
CASTLES OF THE MOREA 


By KEVIN ANDREWS 


Among the treasures in the Gennadius Library in Athens is a set of forty drawings, mostly plans, 
but some elevations, of the castles of the Peloponnesos which were in Venetian hands from ca. 1685-1715. 
Many of them carry the arms of Francesco Grimani and probably most of them were made to accompany 
his reports to the Venetian Senate while he was Provveditore Generale dell’Armi in Morea in 1699-1701. 
Using these drawings as a starting point, the author has made a study of 16 castles of the Peloponnesos, 
that of Chalkis, and that of Canea. . 

After an introduction which summarizes the history of the Peloponnesos from late classical to modern 
times, there is given for each castle 1) an account of the siege in which it fell to the armies of the Holy 
League in the campaigns of 1685-1692, 2) a recapitulation of its history from its earliest known beginnings 
to its last military engagement, and 3) an architectural description (copiously illustrated) of the castle as 
it stands today, in which attempt is made to date the various sections. The Conclusion summarizes the 
evidence for the architectural styles that have been identified with the several periods from the Early 
Byzantine to the Late Venetian. The forty Grimani drawings are catalogued in detail. A Chronology of the 
Morea and Related Events in the Levant completes the volume. 

This volume not only presents the history of mediaeval Greece in a different form which will prove 

useful and entertaining to scholars and laymen alike, but it offers a major contribution to the study of 
military architecture and of mediaeval types of construction. The publication of the Grimani plans is an 
addition to the Venetian archives. 

Published September 1953. xix + 274 pages, 231 illustrations in the text, 40 plates. Quarto. Half 
cloth. $15.00. 
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HESPERIA SUPPLEMENT X 
SMALL OBJECTS FROM THE PNYX: II 


By LUCY TALCOTT, BARBARA PHILIPPAKI, G. ROGER EDWARDS, VIRGINIA R. GRACE 


This volume completes the publication (begun in Supplement VII) of the objects found in the excava- 
tions of the Pnyx hill in Athens conducted between 1931 and 1937 under the joint auspices of the Department 
of Antiquities of the Greek government and the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. It includes 
three parts: I Figured Pottery, If Hellenistic Pottery, III Stamped Wine Jar Fragments. 

Of the 331 fragments of vases catalogued in Part I, only 16 are black-figured (including Panathenaic 
amphorae) and three have plastic decoration; the others are all red-figured and the majority of them come 
from a filling of the time of the rebuilding of the Assembly Place in the third quarter of the fourth century 
B.c. They are arranged by shape. A brief outline of the development of the coarser fourth-century styles is 
given in the introduction. The 122 fragments catalogued in Part II are from Megarian bowls or their 
moulds and two stacking rings; they seem to be the refuse from a potter’s workshop and give evidence for 
technique. The catalogue of Part III includes Thasian, Rhodian, Knidian, Pontic, Chian and Lagynos, 
Corcyrean (?), Parian, Parmeniskos Group, Coan, Latin stamped, Imperial and Byzantine handles; each 
class has an introduction emphasizing the new contributions of this material. For each part there is a 
bibliography, concordance, and Index. 

New chronological evidence for fourth-century pottery and for amphora handles gives this volume 
special significance. The illustration of every figured fragment illumines fourth-century coarse wares; both 
subject matter and technique of Megarian bowls are further clarified, and new information regarding 
certain classes of stamped handles, especially Thasian, Knidian and Rhodian, is offered. 


Published February, 1956. ix + 189 pages, 7 figures in the text, 1 chart, 80 collotype plates. Quarto. 
Paper. $7.50. 


THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


RESULTS OF EXCAVATIONS CONDUCTED BY 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 


Votume II 


COINS 
FROM THE ROMAN THROUGH THE VENETIAN PERIOD 
By MARGARET THOMPSON 


The 37,090 catalogued coins from the last century of the Roman Republic to the declining years of the 
Republic of Venice which were found in the excavation of the Athenian Agora between 1931 and 1949 
are treated here. They are tabulated in an abbreviated catalogue form to which is added commentary on 
all the issues of special interest or to the understanding of which the Agora material makes a contribution. 
The Introduction presents a brief summary of the historical picture of the coinage of Athens through the 
centuries concerned and its relation to other archaeological evidence. A table of coinage ratios for each 
reign in the Roman and Byzantine periods illumines the picture particularly clearly. The evidence for the | 
mints which supplied Athens at various periods is especially significant. A numerical summary and an Index 
of Rulers and of Mints complete the volume. “es 

The commentary includes valuable discussions of the new evidence offered by these coins for new types 
for new mints striking known types, for new forms of mint marks, for the location of the second Asia; inint 
of Valerian, for the location of the mints which struck the 
the dating of the Byzantin anonymous issues. 
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